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Part  I 

TOE  OPERATIONAL  CODES  A  SPRINGBOARD  FOR  RESEARCH 


The  concept  of  the  operational  code  was  originally  developed  by 
Nathan  Leites  of  the  RAND  Corporation  in  a  study  of  Soviet  leadership. 

As  we  construe  it,  the  operational  code  of  an  organization  includes 

the  values — ar.d  more  particularly  the  goals — which  the  organization's  - 

(<  '  St'  J 

leaders  safeguard  and  pursue.  An  operational  code  includes  also  the 

t  \  >  ;/  '  i  * 

available  ar.d  preferred  strategies,  tactics  and  techniques  which  a 
given  organization  may  use.  These  may  be  viet.ed  as  the  definition  of  r  ' 

i  explicit  and  implicit  rules  for  action. 

The  original  study  undertaken  by  Leitaa  was  completed  in  1953 
after  more  than  seven  years  of  research.  We  propose  to  use  hie  find¬ 
ings  as  a  jumping  off  place  for  a  study  of  Chinese  Coswunist  decision- 

j  /  r 
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making.  Our  emphasis,  however,  will  be  upon  the  use  of  various 
innovative  approaches  and  research;  techniques  which,  for  the  most  1  x 

■  ■  '  V  ■  '  ■ 

part,  have  been  developed  since  the  Lsltes  study  was  designed  and 
implemanted.  Our  raoomendations  will  include  an  estimate  of  feasi¬ 
bilities  combined  with  a  program  and  model  delineating  both  the  0  K 

optimal  and  minimal  scales  upon  mhleh  an  empirical  Investigation  of 
chirese  decision-making  might  be  conducted.  ,  ' 

-  -  Part  I  of  this  report  will  be  derived  largely  from  discussions' 

which  amerged  from  a  conference  of  China  spaciallsts  held  at  Stanford 

University  December  18,  17  and  18,  1967  and  focusaad  upon  the  opera- 

;ional  code  concept  and  upon  the  difficulties  and  feasibilities  inherent 

in.  it.  Part  I  will  also  draw  upon  pertinent , articles  from  recent^  v  ■  .  j 
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period.ical  literature  and  upon  brief  mej-xanda  prepared  for  this 
report  by  scholars  who  do  now  in  all  instances  consider  themselves 
as  China  specialists,  but  who  have  an  interest  in  the  problems  oi 
Chinese  decision-making  and  policy,  combined  with  kiv.oi.pdqe  and 
skills  that  seem  highly  relevant  to  the  iss-ucs  under  discussion. 

raft  II  will  present  a  unified  model  for  studying  Lite  Chinese 
operational  code  am  a  variety  of  phenomt-na  bearing  on  .it.  This 
section  will  raw. upon  papers  and  cemcrar.dd  prepared  specifically 
for  th-  jpera1  ‘.onal  code  Inquii’y,  and  also  from  a  wide  range  of 
social  science  literature. 

Part  IH  ill  describe  a  number  of  research  techniques,  and 
Part  IV  will  put  forward  research  recommendations  and  priorities. 

Part  7  consists  of  appendices.  Included  therein  atv  some  of  the 
papers  prepared  for  the  conference. 

«*  „  Or 

The  Concept  of  the  Operational  Code 

Xn  the  introduction  to  his  book.  The  Operational  Code  of  the 
Politburo,  Leites  put  forward  in  19S1  the  basic  purpose  of  his  study 
of  the  political  strategy  of  Russian  Communism  "The  intention  is 
not  to  discus3  the  major  interests  of  Lerinitin-Staliniam  but  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  rules  which  Bolsheviks  believe  to  be  necessary  for  effective 
political  conduct.  Although  a  number  of  these  rulos,  stated  in  gen- 
ev?l  form,  can  be  found  throughout  Bolshevik  literature.',  many  others 
have  only  been  employed  in  the  political  analyses  made  by  Bolsheviks 
within  the  last  half  century.  An  attempt  has  been  nade  to  draw 
explicit  and  systematic  formulations  from  chis  wealth  of  data  and  to 
.-,rt  them  dc  wn  t'jth'in  a  meaningf  ul  frame  of  tv rerence  .  .  .  . " 


i  The  rules  cited  in  the  Leites  study  fell  into  three  categories. 

Some  had  been  stated  explicitly  by  Lenin  end  Stalin  and  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  study  as  direct  quotations  from  their  writings.  Some 
were  so  clearly  implied  for  specific  situations  that  Communist  leaders 
themselves  would  easily  recognise  them  as  they  appeared  in  the  Leites 
text.  Others  were  inferred  as  operative  among  Bolshevik  leaders  but 
might  not  be  easily  recognised  by  them.  Leite3  and  his  associates 
felt  that  all  of  these  rules  were  pervasive  in  Russian  Communist 
policy  calculations,  whether  they  referred  co  domestic  or  foreign 
policy,  propaganda,  or  military  policy. 

i  ' 

j  As  a  step  toward  achieving  the  best  possible  predictions  of 

■  Russian  Politburo  action,  Leites  and  his  associates  analysed  many 

.ypes  of  data  besides  the  writings  of  Lenin  and  Stalin.  From  the 
historical  record  of  Communist  policies,  decisions  and  responses  to 
events  they  found  unverbalised  but  equally  important  rules  of  conduct 
—and  also  a  disposition  to  deviate  from  recognized  rules  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  As  Leites  put  it,  "...  only  an  analysis  of  the 
historical  record  can  contribute  answers  to  the  following  questions: 
When  tdie  operational  code  specifies  that  there  is  an  optimal  degree 
for  a  certain  kind  of  behavior,  intermediate  between  too  much  and  too 

little  .  .  -  what  is  that  optimum  for  a  certain  period  and  area?  And 

'  -  / 
when  the  operational  code  permits  the  application  of  two  or  more  con¬ 
trasting  rules  to  a  certain  situation  .  .  .  what  are  the  factors 
determining  the  choice?" 

Underlying  the  operational  code  as  conceived  by  Leites  is  an 
ssswiipi  Ion  that  a  (.ontnunist  leadership's  behavior  can  be  accounted 
:or  in  larga  part  by  their  explicit  ideological  assertions,  that  there 
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is  thus  a  high  correlation  between  what  the  doctrine  "says"  and  what- 
the  leadership  acts  upon  and  "does."  Is  this  necessarily  so?  The 
position  of  the  present  report  is  that  the  question  should  be  regarded 
as  empirical  and  that  propositions  or  hypotheses  for  disciplined 
empirical  testing  should  be  derived  from  it. 

It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  Chinese  behavior- -like  the  behavior 
of  any  individual  human  being  or  organization  of  human  beings- -probably 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  any  single,  predominant  factor  or 
type  of  factor  (ideology  included),  but  rather  in  terms  of  several 
factors,  or  perhaps  a  rather  wide  range  of  factors,  weighted  differ¬ 
entially  and  varying  somewhat  in  their  importance  with  changing  circum¬ 
stances-  This  report  will  suggest  ways  in  which  research  scholars, 
using  a  variety  of  approaches  and  techniques,  can  begin  identifying 
and  at  least  tentatively  weighting  seme  of  these  critical  factors. 

It  will  be  assumed  at  every  step  that— for  the  foreseeable  future,  at 
least— there  will  be  no  single,  unchallengeable  approach  or  method 
and  that  a  variety  of  modes  and  techniques  of  research  need  to  be 
carried  out  as  a  check  upon  each  other. 

Difficulties  with  the  Leites  Approach 

Any  study  of  a  communist  operational  code  encounters  special 
problems  arid  dimensions.  For  Communism,  as  develpped  by  M  ix,  Lenin, 
Sta'.in,  Mao  Taa-tur.g  and  otb  ders  and  theoreticians,  is  more 

rh*n  an  ideology  and  more  than  an  organization .  It  purports  to  be 
a  total  behavioral  system  with  a  "world  view,"  a  body  of  c*ssUi.iption& 
about  man' s  role  in  the  universe,  a  manual  of  "strategy  and  tactics.  ' 
and  a  set  ct  propo  sit  ions  aljout  how  to  endoctrir.ate  hurr*n  beings  and 
guide,  influence  and  control  their  behavfor  (I.'ovth) .  A  part  of  the 
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the  problem  in  a  Communist  state  is  to  ascertain  the  degree  to  which 
Communist  values  and  practices  have  successfully  uprooted  or  destroyed 
more  traditional  elements  of  the  society,  and  the  degree,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  which  the  Communist  state  is  constrained  by  persisting  cut- 
tural  (as  well  as  personal,  ideo syncretic)  phenomena. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  not  only  by  the  many  altera¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  in  Communist  theory  and  practice  over  the 
y*:ars,  but  also  by  the  particular  interpretations  and  constructions 
that  have  come  about  ir  different  cultural  and  national  environments. 

We  would  be  making  a  serious  mistake  to  view  the  leaders  of  a  country 
apart  from  the  cultural  context  in  which  they  operate.  Emile  Durkheim 
and  more  recently  Talcott  Parsons  and  others  have  referred  to  societal 
and  cultural  values  as  tr<e  powerful  stabilizers  which  make  organiza¬ 
tions  feasible  and  continuous.  Even  revolutionary  leaders  who  try  to 
alter  or  uproot  the  whole  society,  as  well  ss  a  particular  government , 
cannot  altogether  escape  the  impositions  and  limitations  of  habit, 
custom,  taboos,  traditions  and  other  manifestations  of  culture.  There 
is  considerable  evidence  to  suggest  chat  members  of  the  top  Chinese 
Communist  leadership  are  still  Oonfuclans  as  well  as  Marxist- Leninist - 
Maoists. 

The  Operational  Code  of  the  Politburo  consists  of  twenty  chapters 
each  of  which  deal*  with  a  significant  theme  from  the  body  of  rules 
which  Russian  Bolsheviks  have  put  forward  as  necessary  for  affective 
political  corduct.  On  the  whole,  these  chapters  tend  to  be  quite 
separate  and  isolated  from  each  other.  The  discussions  of  predicta¬ 
bility  and  unpredictability,  orientation  of  the  past  and  future,  and 
means  and  ends,  for  example,  are  not  linked  in  any  overall,  system¬ 
atized,  conceptual  design  (Leites,  1951)--despite  the  fact  that, 

*  -  ■  *  »<«,! 
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operationally,  one  would  expect  the  elements  to  be  interrelated. 

Although  allowances  must  be  made  for  a  pioneering  effort  in  its  field > 
beitea'  work  is  thus  remarkably  simple  in  overall  organization,  and 
for  a  work  aiming  to  present  a  code,  it  gives  little  attention  to 
synthesis  and  '■tematizatlon.  lr  effect,  we  are  presented  with  a 
list  of  themes,  but  these  parte  of  the  code  are  r.ot  interrelated, 
even  on  one  level.  And  there  is  even  less  attention  given  to  questions 
of  more  complex  structure,  such  as  possible  relationships  between 
themes  or  principles  of  different  levels — for  instance,  to  the  problem 
of  what  rules  or  principles  arc  more  general  than  others,  which  repre¬ 
sent  special  cases  within  the  more  general,  and  so  on.  On  this  whole 
.•natter,  Laltes  only  marks  certain  rules  as  being  particularly  important 
—which  is  mainly  a  quantitative  statement  that  does  not  touch  the 
problem  of  structural  relations — and  in  passing  implies  that  a  few 
points,  such  as  that  the  Party’s  constant  goal  is  to  increase  its 
power,  are  of  greatest  generality.  There  remains  little  explicit  con- 
cam  for  systematization,  although  attempts  to  view  how  general  formu¬ 
lations  fit  together  is  a  main  avenue  in  science  toward  testing  and 
refining  their  accuracy  of  description  and  statement  (Weakland, 

Appendix  D  ). 

By  centering  largely  cn  the  most  clear  and  specific  principles 
of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  code,  the  Leitee  analysis  almost  necessarily 
emphasizes  its  rigid,  monolithic  and  impervious  aspects  (Weaklind, 
Appendix  0).  the  first  proposition  of  Chapter  I  is  perhaps  Illustrative: 
"Or,®  point  of  bolshevik  doctrine  affirms  that  future  developments  are 
either  inevitable  or  impossible .  Intermediate  probabilities  arc 
excluded.  Hois  is  a  characteristic  rall~or-pone ’  pattern  of  Bolshevik 


thought  (Leites,  19S1)."  Unquestionably,  there  is  a  persistent  those 


of  such  determinism  throughout  Marxist -Leniniat-Staliniet  thought, 
but  no  decision-making  individual  or  group  can  conduct  a  successful 
•revolution  cr  menage  a  huge  party  or  state  without  frequent  calcula¬ 
tions — 'Conscious  or  unconscious— of  probabilities  and  risks  with4”  an 
extensive  "intermediate"  zone  of  policy-making  and  execution.  Strict 
determinism  would  bind  national  and  party  leaderships  into  an  impos¬ 
sible  straight- jacket  (North).  Lenin  dealt  with  the  contradiction 
between  determinism  and  conscious  leadership  intervention  in  revolt 
trio nary  affairs  through  a  number  of  his  writings,  but  to  understand 
tiithe"  Russian  or  Chinese  decision-making  styles  we  need  a  finer  con- 
ceptual  instrument  than  these  formulations  provide.  Today  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  around  to  sake  us  aware  of  the  many  subtle  ways 
in  which  personal  idiosy.icracy,  cultural  peculiarities,  habit,  custom, 
tradition  and  the  like  can  intrude  upon,  shape  and  often  override 
ideological  precept. 

The  Operational  Codf  concedes  that  "Despite  such  beliefs  in 
determinism,  Bolshevik  doctrine  also  contains  contrasting  points. 

Thus,  although  it  is  always  asserted  that  the  direction  and  end  of  a 
major  historical  development  (e.g. ,  the  transition  from  capitalism 
to  communism)  is  predictable,  the  ngth  of  time  and  path  such  a 
development  will  take  re  not  held  to  be  predictable  (Leites,  1951, 

2)."  Politburo  calculi  :ion»,  moreover,  art  "marked  both  by  a  deliber¬ 
ate  orientation  toward  the  future  and  by  a  flexible  taking- into-account 
of  immediate  contingencies  (Ibid. ,  4)."  But  the  implications  are  on 
the  side  of  a  somewhat  structured  determinism  that  leaves  us  with 
inadequate  space  for  treating  day-to-day  deci; ion-making  a  navior. 
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Tiie  picture  that  emerges,  while  being  helpful  toward  understanding 
and  anticipating  a- me  Soviet  attitudes  and  actions,  may  in  other  ways 
c  bscure  matters  and  turn  attention  away  from  possibilities  of  com¬ 
municating  with  Communist  decision-makers  and  oven  influencing  them 
in  desirable  ways  by  outside  political  actions.  Any  study  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  operational  code  should  therefore  take  special  care 
to  include  the  precisest  possible  consideration  of  whatever  is  less 
definite,  firm,  or  explicit,  so  that  its  basic  focus  does  not  act  to 
foreclose  possibilities  for  enlightenment  in  this  crucial  area  (Weakland 
Appendix  D  ). 

A  major  limitation  of  the  beltes  approach  is  thus  the  casting  of 
the  code  almost  entirely  within  a  Marxist- Leninist-Stalinist  context 
of  assumptions  and  hypotheses-  There  is  very  little  possibility  of 
measuring  Russian  Communist  dependence  upon  the  code  nor  of  a  sssing 
it  in  any  meaningful  way  outsldo  its  own  terms-  In  Chapter  3,  entitled 
Means  and  Ends,  for  example,  the  reader  is  apparently  expected  to 
accept  at  face  value  the  proposition  that  "Party  policy  must  not  be 
influenced  by  feelings  or  moral  considerations  (Leites,  1951,  7).'' 

Yet,  in  a  broader  conceptual  context,  one  would  be  hard  put  to  identify 
any  reasonably  complex  human  behavior-- inside  or  outside  the  Party- - 
that  Is  not  influenced  by  emotions,  affects  or  feelings,  and  there  is 
considerable  evidence  also  that  Oonmunlst  parties,  like  many  another 
organization,  tend  to  generate  their  own  moral  imperatives.  To  ignore 
the  ” feelings"  and  "moral  considerations"  of  a  Stalin  or  a  Mao  Tse-tung 

i 

or  &  Xhrushchev  is  manifestly  absurd  (North).  Unfortunately ,  The 
Operational  Code  fails  to  discern  or  describe  iples  or  premises, 

either  of  thought  or  of  feeling,  that  are  bro  deeper  than  the 


specifically  political  principles  which  fvrm  his  main  target.  That 
is,  although  there  is  some  recognition  of  differences  in  level  between 
explicit  principles,  principles  that  are  unstated  but  probably  recog¬ 
nizable  by  Bolahevika  if  stated,  and  implicit  principles  quite  remote 
from  their  awareness,  he  does  not  actively  inquire  about  the  nature 
of  ary  Bolshevik  behavioral  principles  that  are  wider  and  less  spe¬ 
cialized  than  the  specifically  political,  nor  the  nature  of  unconscious 
basic  premises  and  patterns  of  cognition  and  emotion.  Yet  regularities 
at  such  levels  must  exist  as  a  foundation  for  the  more  conscious, 
specific  and  focussed  political  orientations,  and  should  help  to 
define  and  illuminate  the  latter,  and  especially  to  clarify  their 
interrelations,  by  viewing  them  within  such  a  broader  framework  (Weakland( 
Appendix  D  ). 

There  is  a  further  difficulty.  Although  he  asserts  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  Leites  (1951,  18)  seems  to  imply  that  the  values  and  thought 
processes  of  the  members  of  the  Russian  Politburo  are  bounded  (in  a 
geometrical  sense)  rather  than  open-ended.  The  outcome  is  a  somewhat 
rigid  characterisation  which  does  not  seem  to  allow  sufficiently  for 
change  and  evolutionary  development.  This  impression  is  reinforced 

by  the  non-historical  use  of  sources,  citations  being  made  purely  on 

•> 

the  basis  of  content,  without  concern  for  the  time  element  (Van  Slyke, 
Appendix  C  ).  It  does  not  seem  feasible  to  investigate  Chinese 
decision-making  apart  from  the  history  of  Chinese  values,  institutions 
and  behavior — both  in  the  recent  and  more  distant  past.  But  this  is 
much  easier  said  than  done. 

It  should  be  evident  by  now  that  when  we  examine  the  Leites 
approach  closely,  we  encounter  a  number  of  fundamental  difficulties 
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(Robinson,  Appendix  B  ).  However,  In  Identifying  these  drawbacks 
end  in  seeking  to  overcome  them,  our  purpose  is  not  to  deprecate 
a  pioneering  effort,  but  to  underscore  and  seek  to  take  advantage 
of  some  major  developments  that  have  taken  place  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  since  his  study  was  completed.  Indeed,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Leites  would  share  many,  if  not  all,  of  our  comments 

on  his  work  and  would  approve  the  spirit,  though  not  necessarily 

\V 

che  detail? ,  of  our  major  recommendations. 

As  presented  by  Leites,  the  operational  cede  is  too  narrow 
(Robinson)  and  imprecise.  It  is  an  exercise  in  intuitive  content 
analysis,  and  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  there  is  r.o  claim  to  pre¬ 
diction  (Van  Slyke).  In  the  light  of  these  and  other  considerations, 
Leites'  work  can  best  serve  our  present  purposes  not  as  a  specific 
model,  but  rather  as  a  springboard  for  new  strategies  of  research. 

Its  general  focus  helps  to  point  out  the  existence  and  define  the 
nature  of  a  broad  aim  and  approach  to  politics  very  relevant  to  the 
study  of  Chinese  Communism,  while  closer  examination  of  the  work, 
and  of  comments  upon  it,  aids  in  clarifying  what  would  need  to  be 

'V 

lone  in  addition  or  differently- -beyond  the  evident  matter  of  shift¬ 
ing  focus  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  China--in  order  to  realize  ade¬ 
quately  the  aim  of  pro coding  a  systematic  formulation  of  the  opera¬ 
tional  principles  of  the  Chinese  leadership  (Weakland,  Appendix  D  )• 

The  Current  Heed 

At  the  present  stage  of  our  studies  of  China  the  need  is  for  the 
careful  building- -and  even  more  careful  testing— of  theory  by  empirical 
effort.  There  are  extremely  promising  possibilities  for  applying 
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contemporary  social  science  cr ncepts  and  techniques  for  Che  study  of 
Chinese  Communist  decision-making,  and  at  Che  same  time  to  use  Chins 
as  a  laboratory  for  developing  and  testing  social  science  approaches 
— especially  if  different  approaches  and  research  techniques  are  put 
into  construct ive  competition  with  each  other  (North). 

These  comments  should  not  be  construed  as  suggesting  that  we 
have  reason  to  be  complacent  about  the  current  status  of  relevant 
social  science  concepts  and  methods,  or — as  suggested  by  Davis  Bobrow 
- -ntatitfied  with  our  current  abilities  to  describe  the  present  and 
predict  the  future  nature  of  Chinese  behavior  and  its  determinants 
(Bcbrow.  1967,  306). "  An  enormous  amount  of  hard  work  needs  to  be 
done.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  some  encouraging  develop¬ 
ments  in  conceptualization  and  the  development  of  research  technique 
«->ince  the  Leites  study  was  undertaken,  and  China  seems  to  commend 
itself  at  e  major  "laboratory”  fer  future  investigations. 

The  ultimate  aim  should  be  the  formulation  of  *  picture  of  the 
Chinese  code  that  would  be  considerably  more  explicit,  comprehensive, 
systematic,  and  accurate  than  their  own,  arid  thus  suited  to  sore 
accurate  understanding  of  past  events  and  prediction  of  behavior  to 
come  (Neakland,  Appendix  D  ).  Such  a  goal  is  not  necessarily  as 
impractical  as  it  sounds.  It  is  wall  known  that  a  psychiatrist  can 
often  discern  characteristic  patterns  of  behavior  and  from  them  pre¬ 
dict  what  an  individual  or  a  family  group  will  do,  in  a  certain  situa¬ 
tion,  more  accurately  than  the  persons  Involved.  Similarly,  even  the 
layman  has  known  comparable  instances,  where  an  outsider  has  been  able 
to  understand  and  anticipate  the  behavior  of  j  friend  better  than  the 
person  himself  (Ibid.).  We  should  work  toward  such  a  level  in  our 
studies  ct  Communist  China.  ,  ; 
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There  are  at  least  four  major  reasons  for  studying  China:  for 
many  scholars  the  country,  its  history  and  culture  hold  a  deep  intrin- , 
sic  interest;  for  the  political  scientist,  diplomat  and  statesman 
China  presents  a  fruitful  field  for  developing  hypotheses  about  prob¬ 
lems  of  modernization  and  international  affairs;  beyond  this,  China 
Is  important  for  the  United  States  in  foreign  policy;  and  for  the 
contemporary  scholar  with  research  interests,  China  provides  a  test¬ 
ing  ground  for  social  science  methods  (Oksenberg).  In  many  respects 
these  somewhat  distinct  interests  widely  overlap  and  could  be  recip-L. 
rocally  reinforcing.  Indeed,  there  is  an  opportunity  here,  In  finding 
out  more  about  China,  to  advance  the  development  and  testing  of  broad 
social  science  theory  a  significant  way. 

Some  of  the  questions  tee  would  like  answers  for  appear  deceptively 
simple.  How  does  the  Politburo  operate?  What  are  its  divisions?  Who 
runs  them?  Zs  it  really  the  apex  of  authority  or  do  the  lines  of 
authority  shift  with  the  issue  at  hand  and  with  different  personality 
inputs?  What  are  the  other  hierarchies  of  authority  at  hat  are 
their  lines  of  communication  Into  and  out  of  the  Politburo  (Robinson, 
Appendix  B  )?  How  much  do  we  know  about  its  procedures  and  its  con¬ 
sultation  patterns?  How  ere  problems  identified  and  formulated?  How 
are  differences  of  opinion  among  Politburo  members  handled  and  by  what 
means  does  s  unified  decision  emerge  from  controversy  (North)?  Do  the 
members  clearly  differentiate  their  roles  when  acting  as  a  committee 
and  when  acting  as  an  informal  group?  Who  recruited  when  into  the 
party?  Do  persistent  patron-client  end  peer  relationships  persist? 

To  what  degree  are  Politburo  members  embedded  in  Chinese  culture  (Rue)? 

A  fairly  direct  way  to  get  at  these  questions  might  be  through 
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the  following  queries:  Who  'T>’  the  leaders?  '.Jhat  *re  their  origin# 
and  backgrounds?  How  did  they  ac^  »  top  leadership  pcs  it  ions What 
is  their  ideology?  What  are  tneir  individual  predispositions  and 
idiosyncrasies?  Tu  what  extent  are  they  influenced  by  the  customs, 
traditions  and  beliefs  of  their  culture?  To  unat  cx>.ent  are  their 
decisions  constrained  or  otherwise  influenced  by  the  capacities, 
peculiarities  ar.d  cenoral  characteristics  of  the  particular  nation 
they  lead?  To  what  extent  are  their  attitudes  and  beliefs — both 
expressed  and  irf erred — consistent  with  their  overt  behaviors? 

Elite  Studies 

Elite  studies  provide  one  way  of  identifying  the  leaders  and 
corrolat incr  data  from  their  backgrounds  and  careers. 

The  limitations  ar.d  pitfall?  inherent  in  elite  stu-.-ou  are  well 
kr own  and  do  not  need  extensive  elaboration  here.  It  is  conceded, 
for  example,  that  r.eithar  social  background  nor  training  necessarily 
determines  political  action  (Rustow,  1966).  Nor  coes  it  seem  feas¬ 
ible- -at  least  within  the  usual  framework  of  assumptions  and  concep- 
tion8--to  develop  a  dynamic  theory  of  elites.  Beyond  this,  it  ueems 
unlikely  that  the  singular  stability  of  the  Chinese  Communist  leader¬ 
ship — up  tc  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Cultural  Revolution,  at  least 
--is  likely  to  re-emerge  or  persist  (Cf.  Pye,  1966,  392).  In  view 
of  the  absence  of  a  "second  generation"  of  young  people  in  the  "mean¬ 
ingful  elite,"  moreover,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  predict  who 
will  be  leading  China  in  15  years  (Doolin). 

On  the  other  hand,  elite  studies  -part Lcularly  in  research  on  the 
totalitarian  and  "emerging"  cou itries — hold  considerable  promis'-  for 
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at  least  three  reasons.  First  and  foremost,  in  the  view  of  Dankwart 
Rustott  (1966),  "scholars  in  comparative  politics  have  beer  turning 
away  from  the  institutional- legal  approach  c  r  n  previous  generation 
without  having  developed  any  new  concept  of  equal  scope  or  validity. 
Second,  all  the  totalitarian  and  most  of  the  'developing’  countries 
are  indeed  oligarchies,  being  typically  ruled  by  cohesive  elites 
drawn  from  a  party  or  a  military  astabiishment:  ...  Xn  both  types 
of  country,  there  is  an  evident  discrepancy  between  this  reality  >1 
oligarchy  and  the  liberal  and  democratic  tenor  of  the  constitutions; 

x 

hence  the  institutional  approach  ic  even  less  •'rcitfiu  when  transferred 
from  Western  to  non  Western  ur.tr-’ es.  Finally,  [  jlit os  throughout 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  it  in  rapid  *lux;  hence,  while  consti¬ 
tutions  and  other  formal  arrangemontE  would  project .a  false  image  of 
stability,  individuals  and  groups  can  be  seen  as  a  'binding  link' 
from  regime  to  regime  " 

it  ought  to  fca  re-emphasised,  however,  that  although  we  may  often 
consider  it  important  co  identify  elites  and  to  see  who  survives  purge*., 
we  cannot  legitimately  infer  that  there  are  determinant  decision  scvles 
which  can  be  extracted  from  such  studies.  That  is,  aitnough  ore  may 
find  where  the  Chinese  elite  ccine  from  (their  social,  geographical  and 
educational  backgrounds,  careers  and  the  like)  variations  iri  decision¬ 
making  cannot  be  accounted  for  .systematica,  iy  on  fcnis  basis  (Brcdy). 

In  these  terms  Loolin ' s  aggregate  e'ite  analysis  (Appendix  A  v 
emerges  as  static  but  important  t Oksenberj’S  its  value  deriving  from 
the  study  of  trends  over  a  long  period.  Such  an  analysis  might  reveal 
what  leadership  forces  ore  most  important  in  Chinese  society.  Arbitrary 
analytical  units  might  be  established- -perhaps  a  ’top  ?'J0  ’ — ior  several 
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sample  yerrs  In  order  to  study  the  direction  of  change.  8uch  an  analysis 
might  help  us  to  answer  questions  about  such  things  as  functional  apse* 
ialization  in  the  Chinese  elite  and  lateral  movement  across  functional 
hierarchies. 

The  Personalities  of  Chinese  Communist  Decision- hakers 

Aggregate  elite  analyses  leave  unanswered  important  questions  about 
the  dynamics  of  personality  factors  and  about  the  feelings,  predisposi¬ 
tions,  ambitions  and  operating  styles  of  the  top  leaders.  Robinson 
'.Appendix  B  )  raises  the  following  questions:  "...  how  are  we  to 
understand  the  personality  makeup  of  the  men  who  sit  in  the  Chinese 
Politburo?  Do  their  personalities  come  through  from  an  analysis  of 
their  writings  and  speeches?  Zt  is  difficult  for  ms  to  say  that  they 
do  to  any  degree.  Surely  we  can  (perhaps  with  the  aid  of  computer 
content  ana lysis'  cods  these  documents  along  the  lines  of  personality 
trait  indicators.  But,  in  ay  opinion,  that  will  not  suffice.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  know  the  Ilfs  histories  of  the  subjects,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  there  ie  very  little  information  on  the  personal  histories 
of  these  men,  especially  the  crucial  details  of  their  early  childhood 
and  home  life.  When  this  is  Che  case,  we  must  resort  to  building  up 

'  ’n, 

what  little  clue#  we  have,  with  the  aid  of  psychoanalytic  theories, 
into  a  picture  of  an  entire  personality.  Here  I  would  point  to  the 
work  of.Srik  Erickson ,  especially  his  Young  Man  Luther,  as  a  good 
example  of  how  to  go  about  this  part  of  the  work.  In  fact,  I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  stats  that  perhaps  what  ws  need  is  an  approach  grounded 
not  so  much  in  the  work  of  Nathan  belts#  (not  because  It  is  not  pro¬ 
ductive  of  Ideas  nor  non- transferable  to  the  Chinese  caee— it  may  well 
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be)  but  in  the  work  of  Erik  Erickson.1' 

Thu re  exist  a  number  of  other,  largely  untapped  sources  that  mighc 
be  useful  in  studying  the  personalities  of  Chinese  decision-makers. 
Numerous  people  have  had  interviews  with  Mao  Tae-tung  and  other  top 
leaders.  Zt  might  be  useful  " to  seek  out  these  people,  interview  them, 
and  ask  them  certain  questions  designed  to  evoke  evaluative  and  factual 
responses  as  to  the  personalities  of  the  Chinese  leaders  with  whom  they 
spoke  (Robinson,  Appendix  8  )."  Certainly,  the  work  of  Howard  Boorman 
(Columbia  University)  and  Donald  Klein  (Harvard  University)  would  be 
relevant. 

Various  developing  techniques  may  make  it  feasible  to  study  per¬ 
sonality  "at  a  distance"  through  the  use  of  sound  film  end  other  record¬ 
ings.  These  include  voice  analysis  and  also  studies  of  facial  expression 
and  gross  bodily  movement  by  Silvan  Tomkins  (City  Collage ,  New  York), 

Paul  Ekman  (University  of  California,  Berkeley)  and  others. 

According  to  Ekman  (1967),  there  has  been  considerable  progresf 
in  recent  years  in  the  study  of  body  movement  and  facial  expression. 

It  has  become  possible  to  achieve  tome  accuracy  in  diagnosing  types  of 
personality,  personality  disorder,  and  severity  of  disorder,  and  imme¬ 
diate  emotional  stats.  Mast  of  this  restarch  has  been  performed  within 
institutional  settings  on  psychiatric  patients  where  rather  complete 
motion  picture  film  records  have  been  obtained  and  there  has  been  ample 

S{  ' 

opportunity  to  verify  predictions  as  well  as  derive  cluos  from  careful 
study  of  the  subject  population. 

It  remains  an  open  question  aa  to  the  problems  that  might  be  inter¬ 
posed  in  extrapolating  from  such  research  to  studies  of  normal  people 
in  non- institutional  settings  where  more  incomplete  motion  picture  film 
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records  are  the  basic  data  and  where  there  is  leas  opportunity  to  tune 
•"he  predictive  elves  through  direct  access  to  the  subject  population. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  most  optimistic  view,  we  might  hope  that  the 
study  of  body  movement  and  facial  evpreasion  from  motion  picture  film 
recoids  of  the  behavior  of  international  decision-makers  in  public 
nlaces  might  provide  tvo  types  of  irf<  rotation  which  would  be  of  inter¬ 
est  :  •!)  tne  possibility  of  dectecting  early  signs  of  on-coming  per¬ 

sonality  crises  cr  breakdown;  (.2)  the  ability  to  assess  the  nature  of 
the  on-going  emotional  relationship  between  the  various  individuals 
within  the  same  social  organization. 

Before  attempting  to  do  any  direct  study  of  decision-makers  from 
a  foreign  country,  there  are  at  least  two  preliminary  steps  which  would 
need  to  be  taken.  Fach  of  these  Involves  probably  a  two  co  four  year 
per  W,  of  research  and  it  i«  conceivable  that  they  could  bo  done  slmul* 
’eneou3ly,  although  they  couljd  just  as  well  be  done  consecutively, 
depending  upon  the  time  pressure.  The  first  step  would  be  to  conduct 
an  investigation  in  which  local  decision-makers,  within  our  own  country, 
perhaps  in  a  business  or  military  setting,  would  be  filmed  in  public 
places  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  One  would  attempt  to  take 
the  same  types  of  films,  which  might  be  available  on  foreign  aecisfon- 
inakers.  These  films  would  then  be  subject  to  systematic  analysis  and 
predictions  'would  be  made  as  to  the  emotional  state  and  personality 
•rgnvj  ration  of  these  decision  makers.  Presumably  these  decision-makers 
would  te  people  on  whom  it  would  be  possible  to  gain  racher  complete 
'rtf  jr.Mtion  about  their  actual  personality  functioning  and  emotional 
■5tate  through  interviews  and  testing,  c  > d  also  presumably  It  wcu'.d  be 
'Vissible  to  obtain  access  to  their  on-going  decision-making  activity 
Vhjs,  in  this  investigation  we  would  have  chosen  a  situation  where  one 


hat  maxim usi  opportunity  to  check  the  nature  of  predictions  from  non* 
verbal  behavior,  to  learn  about  the  error  rate,  and  to  determine  on  an 
inductive  basis  the  kind  of  clues  which  might  be  relevant  to  these 
predictions* 

A  second  type  of  investigation  which  might  wait  until  the  first 
was  finished  or  might  be  conducted  simultaneously,  would  be  to  conduct 
research  on  socio-cultural  norms  governing  nonverbal  behavior  in  the 
countries  whose  international  decision-makers  would  be  the  subject  of 
later  study*  Such  cross-cultural  comparisons  of  nonverbal  behavior 
have,  of  course,  been  made  on  an  informal  basis,  but  have  not  been 
carried  out  systematically  to  date.  This  type  of  investigation  would 
Involve  getting  access  to  already  existing  motion  picture  film  records 
of  conversational  nonverbal  behavior  in  the  country  of  interest.  Tt 
would  also  involve  access  to  members  or  former  members  of  that  country 
for  extensive  interviewing  regarding  their  evaluation  of  particular 
body  movements  and  facial  express  ions  which  have  been  isolated  from  the 
film  records.  The  second  step  in  this  project  would  involve  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  time,  probably  at  least  a  two  to  four  year  period .  After 
<. 

completing  these  two  steps  it  would  be  possible  to  then  design  a  study 
of  personality  organisation  end  emotional  relationships  between  dif¬ 
ferent  decision- makers  within  e  foreign  nation. 

One  should  not  under-estimate  either  the  advantages  or  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  such  studies  of  nonverbal  behavior.  Advantages  of  using 
this  mode  of  behavior  as  e  source  of  information  are:  (1)  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  records  without  ths  knowledge  of  the  person  being 
recorded;  (2)  it  is  possible  to  obtain  records  from  a  distance;  f3> 
present  evidence  would  suggest  that  nonverbal  behavior  is  less  likely 


to  be  censored  or  controlled  by  the  Individual  and  thus  may  be  more 
revealing  of  conflict.  Disadvantages:  (1)  this  is  an  experimental 
endeavor  and,  while  progress  has  been  made  to  date,  its  findings  must 
be  regarded  as  tentative  and  the  question  of  success  in  this  particular 
application  is  difficult  to  estimate;  (2)  such  research  is  costly  in 
material,  equipment  /.nd  manpower;  (3)  the  probability  of  pay-off  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  determine  and  the  necessity  for  these 
two  preliminary  investigations!  both  of  which  would  be  time-consuming 
and  expensive,  must  be  considered  at  the  outsat. 

A  Blend  of  Chinese  Communism  and  Chinese  Culture 

Many  of  the  special  problems  inherent  in  research  on  China  are 
well  known.  However,  as  pointed  out  recently  by  Lucian  Pye,  "Attempts 
to  surmise  the  realities  of  Chinese  political  development  are  not  limited 
only  by  a  shortage  of  data;  there  is  also  the  larger  probl**  trying 
to  set  appropriate  standards  for  judging  Chinese  performance.  Within 
what  larger  historical  context  should  we  place  Communist  China  In  our 
effort  to  get  a  clearer  idea  of  tha  patterns  in  its  current  development? 
Whet  assumptions  can  wa  safely  make  about  its  longer- range  prospects? 

And  in  considering  our  own  policy  responses*  how  fatalistically  should 
wa  observe  the  glacial  movements  of  the  Chinese  as  they  advance  from 
forming  one-quarter  of  the  world's  population  to  being  one-half,  and 
from  being  weak  and  disorganised  to  being  united  and  assertive  (Pye, 

1966,  387)?" 

These  considerations  require  that  any  study  of  Chinese  Oommunlst 
political  leadership  must  take  extensive  account  of  two  related  aspects 
of  the  cultural  context— Chinese  Communism  itself,  as  an  overall  cul¬ 
tural  system,  and  behind  it,  traditional  Chinese  culture.  The  latter 


is  Important  as  necessarily  a  mjor  basis  for  whatever  the  present 
Chinese  Communist  culture  and  society  may  be,  despite  formerly  very 
widespread  views  that  Communist  China  is  "un-Chinese,”  and  despite 
the  obvious  prominence  of  an  imported  Marxist- Leninist  ideology  ^Weakland 
Appendix  D  ).  Furthermore,  as  will  be  stressed  further  along,  these 
considerations  require  taking  careful  account  of  ho*  Mainland  China 
fits  into  the  world  environment — as  a  national  actor — and  how  rowth 
trends  along  certain  dimensions  are  likely  to  affect  itn  ranking,  pre¬ 
dispositions  and  behavior  (North). 

Human  beings  do  not  respond  to  events,  but  to  their  perceptions 
of  events— and  the  more  Communist . view3  differ  from  our  own,  the  more 
essential  it  is  to  understand  the  basic  nature  of  this  viewing— that 
is,  views  which  are  general,  pervasive,  and  enduring — if  we  are  to 
understand  correctly  any  more  limited  cr  detailed  matters  (Weak1 'nd; 
Appendix  D  ).  Chinese  Communist  ways  of  viewing  the  world,  themselves, 
and  other  peoples  emerge  from  some  2,590  years  of  history  as  well  as 
from  nearly  50  years  of  Marxist- Leninist-Moist  development-  We  cannot 
study  Chinese  Communist  views  of  the  world  and  Chinese  Communist  derision 

making  and  behavior  effectively,  without  a  profound  appreciation  of  how 

\‘ 

Chinese  Communist  lenses  are  ground.  It  is  neitea '  chief  merit— and 
much  to  his  credit— that  he  aimed  primarily  at  Russian  ways  cf  viewing 
things  in  his  study  of  the  operational  code.  A  similar  aio  seems 
equally  desirable,  and  equally  feasible  in  principle,  for  the  case  of 
Chinese  Communism,  although  there  are  certain  problems  peculiar  to  that 
case  which  need  special  consideration  (Weakland,  Appendix  b  /. 

The  torra  ideology  has  been  used  in  so  many  different  ways  and 
frequently  defined  so  loosely  that  its  usefulness  to  social  science 
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investigation  is  frequently  questioned.  Here  we  use  it  to  denote  a 
belief  system,  o c  a  world  view,  that  is.  the  special  ways  in  which  the 
Chinese  Communists  seem  to  viev;  the  universe,  /nan* 6  role  in  it,  rela¬ 
tionships  air.jng  mer ,  the  nature  of  man’s  history,  and  the  probabilities 
of  his  future.  We  would  exoeet  to  find  clues  to  the  Chinese  v'onjnunist 
belief  system  in  the  political  writings  and  speeches  of  itoc,  Tse-tung 
and  hiu  colleagues,  in  their  interpretations  history,  in  their 
policies  and  predictions  about  the  future,  in  their  literature,  drama, 
art,  motion  pictures,  thought  reform  techniques,  and  styles  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

Studies  of  Chinese  Communist  belief  or  ideology  present  anc ther 
re-eirch  access,  and  also  special  problems,  'too  Tse-tung  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  have  written  voluminously  about  their  views  of  the  world,  of 
man’s  no 3  -  i.i  it,  or  inherent  contradiction!  and  conflicts,  and  of  the 
Una  of  future  developments,  and  yet  there  tra  obstacles  to  disciplined 
research. 

The  ideology  of  the  C.C.P.  cannot  be  properly  understood  opart 
from  an  understanding  of  the  revolution  which  produced  it.  Unfortunately, 
or*,  cannot  achieve  a  sense  of  the  revolution  or  a  true  understand ins  of 
it  from  Mao’s  works  as  they  stand  today.  The  Selected  Works  are  incom¬ 
plete.,  and  many  of  the  parts  have  been  re-edited  or  re-written  cv »r 
the  years  (Van  S!yke>.  An  example  of  such  « Iterations  can  be  feund 
through  a  comparison  of  Itoo’s  original  version,  of  "Intro  lacing  the 
Communist"  with  the  version  of  the  aarne  catty  ii  his  Selected  Wc rks ■ 

There  is  a  basic  ne  cl  for  soma  coordination  among  those  schoxnra 
who  are  studying  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  works — inc.ludirg  the  many  revi¬ 
sion*}  that  have  been  n^d..*  over  the  year 3  in  n'.s  basic  texts.  Eac  \  new 
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edition  of  the  Selected  Works  (and  of  other  basic  Chinese  Communist 
writings )  should  be  com oared  over  time  (Weakland).  A  central  clearing 
house  would  be  extremely  useful  in  order  to  facilitate  such  coordina¬ 
tion  (Van  Slyke).  The  modus  operand!  might  be  something  like  this: 
Participating  scholars  with  access  to  original  documents  would  send 
them  to  the  central  clearing-house  to  be  compared  character  by  char¬ 
acter  with  tlie  Selected  Works  editions.  Differences,  changes,  and 
deletions  would  all  be  noted  on  the  prepared  text  and  would  be  printed 
in  loose-leaf  editions  and  would  be  returned  to  the  scholar.  The 
scholar  would  prepare  a  signed  introduction  to  the  completed  text 
establishing  the  importance  of  the  work,  analyses  changes,  and  estab¬ 
lished  bibliographical  credentials. 

A  more:  elusive  difficulty  in  studying  ideology  involves  the  extent 
to  which  Its  propositions  correlate — or  do  not  correlate — with  actual 
decision-making  and  behavior.  The  distinction  drawn  by  Franz  Schumann 
between  Mao's  "purs  theory"  and  "action-oriented  thought"  is  persuasive. 
Certainly  the  thought  of  Ms o  Tsa-tung  connects  pure  ideology  (Marxism) 
with  practical  problems  (the  Chinese  situation).  But Stturaann  seems 
to  have  overlooked  the  tendency  in  Mao's  thought  to  escalate  toward  a 
realm  of  pure  theory  (Van  Slyke). 

It  could  be  argued  that  if  (1)  P  (problems)  is  multiplied  by  M 
(mind  conditioned  by  Marxism- Leninism)  the  result  will  be  T  (thought). 
(2)  Efforts  to  solve  P  (prcblesis)  lead  to  S  (experience)  and  (3)  gene 
allsed  experience  generates  thought  which  4)  leads,  in  turn,  to  suc¬ 
cessful  solutions  of  problems.  But  this  assumed  identity— relationship 
4  as  derived  from  1  or  3— way  be  fallacious,  since  it  exchanges  depend¬ 
ent  variables  and  independent  variables.  In  Mao's  early  period  it 
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seems  that  thought  was  viewed  as  a  dependent  variable  (it  grew  out  of 
problem* solving  behavior  conditioned  by  Marxism- Leninism )  but  eventually 
it  has  become  an  independent  variable  .  The  interaction  between  thought 
and  problems  has  greatly  decreased.  This  would  mean  that  Mao's  thought 
is  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  closed  system  (Van  Slyke,  Appendix  C  >. 

It  seems  feasible  to  suggest  a  periodization  of  Mao's  thought 
Up  to  1935  problems  were  viewed  essentially  as  independent  variables,  and 
Mao's  thought  was  problem-oriented  and  not  systematized.  Between  1935 
and  1942  there  was  a  period  of  interaction  arid  feedback  between  thought 
and  problems.  This  was  a  period  of  general  systematization.  During 
the  years  ,1 942-1949  problems  were  successfully  solved  by  reference  to 
Chinese  thought  (decline  of  interaction).  The  more  successful  the 
Chinese  were  in  referring  to  Mao's  thought  in  problem- solving ,  the 
greater  was  their  predisposition  toward  referring  to  thought.  Proa 
1949  to  1958  (Great  Leap  Forward)  reference  to  thought  was  increasing, 
but  still  somewhat  open-ended  because  of  the  variety  of  new  problems 
(social,  economic,  political)  encountered.  The  final  period  seems  to 
extend  from  about  19S8  until  the  present.  Solutions  of  the  1949-1958 
period  were  now  seen  by  Mao  as  insufficiently  successful.  Consequently, 
there  was  a  more  literal  application  of  the  solutions  which  had  been 
successful  before  1949.  Increasing  Irrelevancy  was  accorded  to  present 
problems  (failures)  matched  by  increasing  commitment  to  the  thought 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  as  containing  the  solution  to  all  problems .  This 
implies  a  movement  of  thought  away  from  action  toward  pure  theory. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mao  may  never  have  intended  his  thought  to  be 
accepted  as  a  specific  set  of  propositions,  but  rather  as  a  way  of 
thinking,  or  as  epistemology  (Rue).  Initially,  at  least,  his  outline 
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of  tit*  correct  way  of  thinking  was  from  perception  to  conception  to 
practice.  There  ia  also  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  broader, 
more  fundamental  questions  if  one  pays  too  much  attention  to  Mao's 
categories.  Perhaps  all  we  are  finding  out  is  that  as  people— including 
Mao— get  older,  their  thinking  often  gets  mors  rigid  (Oksenherg).  In 
any  case,  as  thought  becomes  more  abstract,  one  would  expect  more 
strains  between  practice  and  theory.  The  rigidity  in  Mao's  thought 
may  be  on  the  "raeta"  level— solving  problems  dialectically  has  become 
a  prescription  rather  than  a  method  (Brody).  There  is  also  the  possi¬ 
bility,  however,  that  we  nsed  to  distinguish  rlgldif ication  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  thought— ' perhaps  tha  elevation  of  thought  needs  simply  more 
interpretation  and  might  In  fact  mean  more  flexibility  rather  than 
zdgidif ication.  The  Bible  is  an  example  of  the  elevation  of  thought 

■  r 

and  represents  a  case  where  as  thought  becomes  elevated,  it  becomes 
more  flexible  (Mutoall). 

Clearly,  Neo's  thought  has  changed  over  time.  In  general,  however, 
human  minds  tend  to  change  more  Slowly  than  policy  statements.  The 
drawing  of  sharp  distinctions  between  ideology,  thought  and  action 
might  help  indicate  just  what  it  it  that  changes  (Mutcall).  In  the 
current  context  It  is  important  to  understand  how  Mao— or  how  his  suc¬ 
cessors— evaluate  reality  because  Mao,  at  least,  is  more  interested  in 
the  evaluation  of  reality  than  in  understanding  it.  It  might  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  pose  the  following  question!  under  what  conditions  will  a 
society  change  its  world  view  and  retain  its  interpreters  or  change 
the  interpreters  and  save  the  world  view? 

However  we  go  about  the  problem,  it  seems  evident  that  Chinese 
Ideology  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Chinese  cultural  context.  But 
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here,  too,  there  are  special  difficulties. 

If  we  are  on  the  edge  of  a  new  period  of  Chinese  history,  then 
we  cannot  assume  that  the  Maoist  synthesis  will  remain  (Van  Slyks). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  not  be  any  great  discontinuities  in  Chinese 
history  after  the  death  of  Mao  (North). 

There  are  "pervasive  patterns  ^resent  and  important  in  Chinese 
culture.  We  should  look  for  these  continuities  and  not  be  deluded  by 
superficial  changes  (Weakland).  Also,  the  environment  Itself  suggests 
certain  basic  problems  and  overriding  trend*  with  which  any  Chinese 
government  will  have  to  cope— whatever  its  ideology.  Elites  cannot 
long  ignore  such  considerations  as  growth  nataa,  resource  development 
figures,  and  population  change.  Whatever  major  challenges  come  to  the 
surface  in  the  future  will  probably  have  been  present  ir>  the  Chinese 
social  scene  long  before  they  emerge.  They  will  be  there  for  analysis 
—at  least  in  their  germinal  form— if  we  can  identify  them  (North). 

In  many  respects  the  mind  is  like  a  ec  aputer,  but  it  is  programmed 
in  more  ways.  A  part  of  tl Ml  programs  of  individual  units  which  is  widely 
shared  is  called  the  "greaser  of  culture.”  The  greirar  of  e  culture 
consists  of  e  continuum  of  symbolic  elements  through  which  ego  interprets 
inputs  from  the  outside  environment.  Ego  perceives  nature,  society, 
and  culture  through  a  symbol  structure  mechanism,  end  there  is  e  hiatus 
between  perception  of  reelity  and  reality  Itself.  Different  symbol 
structures  imply  different  views  of  the  structure  of  society.  Too 
many  of  the  Chinese  studies  have  been  refracted  through  the  symbol 
structures  of  Western  observers  and  not  the  symbol  structures  of  the 
Chinese  themselves.  An  operational  cods  study  must  present  ell  of  the 
ramifications  of  mind  in  the  world  (NencaJLl). 
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Ltltss'  approach  stressed  coo  much  tha  regular  and  con* latent 
nature  of  the  Soviet  world  view  and  gave  us  the  picture  of  a  monolithic 
Soviet  Politburo .  In  studying  the  Chinese  world  view*  we  should  be 
prepared  to  analyse  the  ambiguities  and  contradictions.  We  must  be 
careful  to  interpret  Chinese  cognitive  structures  and  Chinese  goals 
in  their  own  terms  rather  than  in  our  own,  and  we  must  find  how  they 
themselves  view  their  actions  and  also  the  actions  of  others  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  both  their  immediate  and  their  long  range  ambitions*  One  of 
the  placet  to  begin  ie  with  the  Chinese  language  Itself. 

the  Leltes  operational  code  is  insufficiently  historical  (Van  Slyks). 
The  tacit  agreements  of  a  culture  probably  do  not  change  very  much  over 
time  (Weakland),  but  that  which  is  tacit  may  become  explicit  over  time 
through  conflict  (Sue). 

The  Chinese  world  view  differs  in  the  western  world  view  in  many 

significant  respects.  For  centuries*  even  millenia,  Chine  viewed  iteelf 

es  the  hub  of  the  universe,  the  world*  s  major  civilisation,  tha  only 

’  '  •>  ‘  * 

culture  on  earth  that  really  mattered.  There  was  no  view  of  equality 

in  international  relations*  and  other  peoples  were: viewed  as  barbarians 

tributary  to  Chins. 

Internal  matters  mere  viewed  somewhat  similarly.  Natural  disasters 
ware  seen  at  a  certain  period  as  tha  breakdown  of  the  emperor's  Heavenly 
Mandate,  the  Chines*  concept  of  dualism  is  also  significantly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  dualism  of  the  Meet— the  dualism  of  good  and  evil  is 
e  typically  Western  dualism  which  forecasts  the  eventual  victory  of 
good  while  Chinese  dualism*  have  no  guarantee  that  one  tide  or  another 
will  inevitably  win  out  over  the  other.  The  Yin-Yang  symbol  is  a  harmony 
of  two  opposite  forces*  and  this  may  msan  that  there  could  be  significant 
differences  between  the  dialectics  of  Mao  and  those  of  Marx*  Hegel,  and 
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Lenln.  There  is  a  more  eubjectivo  element  in  Chinese  culture— more 
of  an  emphaais  upon  will  (Mancall). 

The  code  would  be  a  description  of  Chinese  elite  behavior,  but 
these  traditional  concerns  would  be  pertinent.  There  are  crucial 
dynamic  elements  affecting  whatever  way  the  mind  is  "programmed"  or 
conditioned.  Increasing  stress  may  produce  psychotic  occurrences, 

and  if  the  whole  culture  is  effected  by  these  psychotic  stresses  so  I 

! 

as  to  change  its  cultural  grammar,  revolutionary  social  change  occurs 
C  Mancall ) .  We  do  not  have  sufficient  knowledge  about  such  emotional 
and  behavioral  dynamics  within  Chinese  culture. 

Numerous  sources  of  data  should  be  tapped— both  traditional  end 
contemporary.  Documents  ere  of  major  importance.  Primary  emphasis 
must  be  upon  Chinese  Communist  statements  and  upon  simple  descriptive 
statements  about  what  they  do  (need  to  limit  materials  for  intensive 
examination)  and  wa  must  start  from  specifically  political  mater isle 
and  work  outward  to  richer  cultural  and  psychological  contexts— and 
back  through  traditional  sources* 

We  must  not  oonalude,  however,  that  documentary  analysis  alone 
can  explain  decision-asking  behavior*  Although  we  can  use  various 
kinds  of  data,  it  la  important  that  wa  leant  to  weigh  different  date 
sources  with  reference  to  the  kinds  of  questions  wa  sak  (Brody).  There 
has  been  emphaais  upon  documents  as  descriptive  of  action  end  not  enough 
emphasis  upon  anthropolltlosl/sociologiosl  information— both  of  which 
may  be  more  important.  Stress  upon  Confuelan  documents  cannot  reveal 
how  personal  cases  of  conflict  ere  handled  within  Chinese  culture— to 
answer  that  kind  of  qua st Ion  we  need  to  study  Chinese  legalism  (Mancall). 

There  is  a  literature  which  deals  with  aesthetic  history.  For 
example,  art  fonts  and  architecture  oan  reveal  interesting  things  about 


cultural  needs  and  concerns  (Brody).  It  must  be  r«- emphasized,  however, 
that  thero  are  dangers  in  using  Western  aesthetic  theories  in  evaluating 
Chinese  art  forms  (Weakland). 

There  la  plenty  of  data.  Levi-Struuss  has  a  technique  for  the 
analysis  of  myths  which  can  be  used  to  analyze  world  views*  but  this 
kind  of  structural  analysis  of  the  Chinese  language  has  not  been  done 
yet.  The  problem  Is  to  develop  a  model  with  sufficient  sophistication 
that  makes  use  of  all  the  data  available  at  the  present.  Clearly,  the 
operational  code  Includes  many  ''tacit  understandings"  as  well  as  conscious 
agreements.  Levi- Strauss  shows  that  a  variety  of  ''tacit  understandings" 
exist  in  a  myth  or  set  of  myths.  One  way  of  penetrating  the  operational 
code  might  be  through  such  tacit-explicit  distinctions.  It  might  be 
possible,  for  example,  to  use  this  kind  of  analysis  in  explaining  the 
ferocity  of  Rad  Guard  responses.  1b  Ignore  tills  distinction  amounts 
to  systematic  ignorance  of  tacit  factors  (Mancall). 

Novels,  films*  art*  Interviews*  ere  all  rich  sources  for  analysis 
—films  being  of  particular  importance  because  they  are  group  products 
(Weakland).  Textbooks  represent  another  important  source  (Doolin). 

Much  can  be  learned  about  the  behavior  of  a  nation  state — and  much 
can  be  inferred  about  its  decision-making  characteristics— by  examining 
its  geography  and  demography  (Sprout  and  Sprout,  1962,  28?- 3 91);  the 
number  of  other  ststes  with  which  it  primarily  interacts  and  their 
characteristics  (Deutsch  and  Singer,  1964);  its  bloc  or  alliance  pat¬ 
terns,  relations  and  memberships  (Xaplan,  1957);  and  its  dimensions* 
e.g.,  size,  economy  (developed  or  underdeveloped),  polity  'open  or 
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closed),  and  so  forth  (Ros^nau,  1964),  populations,  resources,  and 
rates  of  growth,  as  compared  with  other  states 

lYad it ional ly ,  the  China sc  Empire  viewed  itself  as  the  hub  of  the 
universe,  the  only  true  civilization,  the  only  deep  culture,  the  only 
Great  Power  on  earth.  For  the  Chinese  there  was  no  concept  of  equality 
in  international  relations.  There  was  China,  the  Middle  Kingdom,  the 
great  sovereignty,  and  around  its  fringe  and  periphery  were  lesser 
barbarians  for  whom  it  was  a  privilege  to  pay  the  Empire  tribute.  A 
westerner  can  scarcely  imagine  the  trauma  which  many  Chinese  must  have 
suffered  when,  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries 
this  ancient,  proud  a  i  persisting  image  came  into  collision  with  the 
realities  of  China's  industrial,  financial,  economic,  military  and 
political  impotence. 

Yet  the  old  image  did  not  entirely  disappear.  On  the  contrary, 
parts  of  it,  at  least,  achieved  some  acceptance  in  the  West— -pertly, 
no  doubt,  because  of  China's  considerable  territory  and  huge  population. 
During  latter  phases  of  World  War  H— as  the  defeat  of  Japan  seemed  to 
be  in  sight — President  Roosevelt  and  Frias  Minister  Churchill  were  at 
pains  to  Include  Nationalist  China  as  a  Great  tower  along  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  view  of 

•*'  -  ,,  ,  *  s 

the  unmistakable  developments  since  then  In  a  number  of  economic  and 
technological  sectors,  it  would  seem  that  the  nation's  status  as  a 
Great  tower  should  be  clearly  established  by  now.  Yet  scholars  and 
state.  «n  are  still  puzzled  by  the  problem  of  "trying  co  set  appropriate 
standard^  for  judging  Chinese  performance  (Pye,  1966). n 

Is  the  People's  Republic  a  Great  tower  comparable  to  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  or  a  second  level  power  such  as  Great  Britain 
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and  France?  Or  is  it  a  lesser  power  than  even  these?  On  the  basis 
of  shat  criteria  can  we  make  a  judgment?  Is  Mainland  China  today  a 
modernized  state,  or  is  it  one  of  the  developing  countries  like  India, 
Indonesia  and  Egypt? 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  any  consideration  of  contempor¬ 
ary  China  in  depth  involves  the  development  of  a  society  which  over  the 
better  part  of  two  millenia  or  more  created  one  of  the  great  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  human  history.  This  depth  of  cultural  background  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Do  we  therefore  view  the  People’s  Republic  in  terms  of 
China's  earlier  historical  continuity  and  cyllcal  evolution  and  per¬ 
ceive  current  developments  as  an  emergence  from  a  period  of  temporary 
confusion  and  the  beginnings  of  another  period  of  order  and  stability 
under  a  new  "dynasty?"  Or  do  we  treat  contemporary  China  as  a  new 
revolutionary  regime  tnat  has  broken  entirely  from  its  earlier  history 
and  Institutions? 

Rudolph  Runnel's  Dimensionality  of  Nations  Project  has  defined 
and  determined  measures  for  most  of  the  major  dimensions  of  variations 
of  nations  on  their  attributes.  Economic  development,  size,  totalitar¬ 
ianism,  density.  Catholic  culture,  domestic  conflict,  and  foreign  con- 
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flict  are  the  largest  of  these  dimensions.  ■’  Their  measurement  enabled 
the  Dimensionality  of  Nations  Project  to  determine  the  profile  of  each 
nation  across  the  dimensions  and  to  group  nations  as  to  their  similarity 
in  profiles.  China  la  thus  located  in  terms  of  attribute  similarity  to 
and  dissimilarity  from  other  nations  and  it  is  possible  to  specify 
'  what  group  of  nations  the  People's  Republic  should  be  most  identified 
with  on  its  characteristics  (Rawnal,  1967). 

During  the  first  half  of  the  1960 's  at  least  three  collections 
and  categorizations  of  data  about  national  actors  were  made,  each 


concerned  with  a  different  set  of  variables  and  designed  to  separate 
nations  into  clusters  in  terms  of  certain  common  characteristics. 
Russett,  fllker  at  al.  (1964)  were  concerned  primarily  with  demographic 
and  socio-economic  data.  Banks  and  Textor  (1963)  and  Banka  and  Gregg 
(1965)  dealt  with  political  system  characteristics.  Ivanoff  (1966) 
developed  indices  of  national  power. 

Significantly,  China  did  not  appear  similar  to  the  same  nations 
in  any  two,  let  alone  all  three  of  these  categories  (Bobrow,  3.967a). 

In  terms  of  demographic  and  socio-economic  indicators  China  ranked 
among  "traditional  civilisations"  in  the  second  from  the  bottom  stage 
of  "political  aid  economic  development."  Other,  states  in  this  category 
included  Bolivia,  India,  Haiti  and  South  Vietnam.  With  respect  to 
political  system  characteristics,  the  People's  Republic  emerged  as 
"centrist"  or  totalitarian.  Xn  this  group  were  Spain,  Portugal,  all 
the  Communist  states,  and  some  of  the  authoritarian  states  among  the 
developing  nations.  However,  in  the  national  power  analysis,  China, 
appeared  among  "major  international  acr"**s"  in  the  second  category 
from  the  top.  Other  states  in  this  .  eg  *y  Included  Prance,  West 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 

Within  any  extensive  typology  cf  Communist  States,  China  clearly 
emerges  in  a  category  by  Itself  (Bobrow,  196 7a;.  In  terms  of  modernisa¬ 
tion,  China  tends  to  cluster  with  the  least  developed  and  culturally 
least  Western  among  the  Coonunist  states  such  ae  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam,  Albania  and  Outer  Mongolia.  On  the  other  hand,  in  terms  of 
attenuated  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union,  China  resembles  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Yugoslavia  and  Albania,  but  not  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam  or  Outer 
Mongolia.  Even  among  nations  of  the  so-called  Communist  Bloc,  China 
thus  emerges  as  something  of  an  anomaly.  With  respect  to  national 


power  tanking,  however,  China  was  surpassed  only  by  the  Soviet  Union 
among  Oowcunist  abates  and- -a 8  noted  above- -wa.;  clustered  with  advanced 
non- Communist  nations  of  the  industrialised  kost. 

there  is  considerable  evidence  to  suggest  that  Chinese  leaders  are 
Keenly  aware  of  incongruities  between  the  effectiveness  of  the  Pec  pie’s 
Republic  in  certain  spheres  of  operation  and  the  effectiveness  of  other 
Communist-- and  also  non-Com®u»iist  states.  Under  these  circumstance  <; 
"...  the  Chinese  elite  find  it  necessary  to  seek  justifications  for" 
differences  in  rank  among  nations  and  rto  rnobilire  a  fixture  of  polit¬ 
ical  loyalty  and  economic  energy  either  to  reduce  or  sustain  them 
(Borrow,  1967a,  311*." 

Bobrov  (1957a)  has  hypothesized  three  policy  strategies  that  the 
Chinese  can  use  to  compensate  for  attributes  of  the  People’s  Republic 
that  are  deficient  relative  to  those  of  other  Comnunist  states.  The 
leaders  can  "...  blame  the  rank  differences  on  strong  but  net  invin¬ 
cible  external  actors";  they  can  "...  make  the  differences  and  their 
relative  uniqueness  to  the  People’s  Republic  a  symbol  of  success  rather 
Chan  failure";  and  they  can  .  .  make  sizeable  efforts  to  maximize 
the  use  of  economic  resources  and  minimize  demands  on  than  (Bobrov, 
1967a,  311-312) . "  To  the  extent  the  first  and  third  strategies  do  not 
work,  Bobrov  postulates,  the  second  becomes  exaggerated  ir  importance. 

How  does  China  measure  in  terms  of  such  indicators  of  power  as 
area,  population,  and  Gross  rational  Product  as  compared  with  other- 
nations? 

In  area  the  People's  Republic  ranks  third  (9,761,012  fvjuare  kilo¬ 
meters)  after  the  U.b-S.R.  (22,  ’+<>.5, 900  square  kilometers  1  ind  Canr.da, 
wJ  ..  thr  United  States  in  fourth  place*  (Russet  et  al.  ,  1964,  139)- 1 

'‘‘The  ..reas  . I  f'M-s cia  rind  the  Lifted  StaU.1  are  9,’ ’74, 375  sojere 
1  i  omet^-rs  and  9,30.5,387  square  kilometers  »<’  .pectively . 
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Th«re  is  considerable  evidence  to  remind  us,  however,  that  the  Chinese 
Connunist  leaders — aa  well  as  Sun  Yat-aen  and  Chiar.g  Kai-shek,  in  fact 
— are  predisposed  to  measure  the  area  of  the  People's  Republic  against 
the  sum  of  terricories  governed  or  strongly  influenced  by  the  Chinese 
Empire  at  various  points  In  its  long  history.  Thus,  there  may  be  more 
dissatisfaction  over  area  than  the  relatively  high  ranking  might,  by 
itself,  lead  us  to  expect. 

With  respect  to  population,  the  People's  Republic  is  clearly  the 

world's  largest  country  with  well  over  700,000  million  people  (Russett 
2 

et  si.,  1964,  18).  The  next  three  nations  in  population  are  India, 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  Statea.  The  annual  percentage  rate  of 
increase  is  calculated  to  be  2.0,  which  places  China  in  sixty-fifth 
place  among  the  nations  (Russett  ££  jgU,  1964,  47). 3 

In  terras  of  capability,  China's  large  population  is  undoubtedly 
&  mixed  bleeding— since  some  considerable  proportion  of  it  are  still 
minimally  productive  above  thsir  own  subsistence  needs.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  production  capabllltlss  among  the  Chinese  population  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  assess,  but  literacy  rates  offer  something  of  a  clue.  In  per¬ 
centage  of  populatic "»  literate  (47. 5),  China  ranks  sixty-fifth — between 
Burma  and  Lebannon.  v*  United  Kingdom  is  in  seventh  place  (98.S),  the 
United  States  in  fifteenth  sJUce  (98.0),  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  twenty- 
third  place  (95.0)  (Russett  at  el.,  1964,  222-223). 4 

^Russett  g4  s  the  figure  694,200,000  in  1961  with  an  error  range 
of  20.0  as  compe..^d  with  1.0,  5.9  and  1.2  for  India,  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  United  States  respectively. 

3 India  ranks  fifty-fourth  (2.2),  the  U.S.S.R.  seventy-third  and 
one-half  (1.8),  and  the  United  States  seventy-seven  and  one- half  (1.7). 
Kuwait  is  first  '15.1)  and  Sarawak  second  (5.1). 

4 

Australia  and  Austria  are  in  first  and  second  places.  The  precise 
rankings  of  China,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  7.5,  15.5,  and  23.5  respectively. 
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Dmn  are  special  difficulties  in  comparing  the  G.N.P. *a  of 
capitalist  and  socialist  or  communist  countries  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  free  market  economies  and  systems  where  prices  are 
net  based  on  market  forces  and  also  because  of  differences  in  account¬ 
ing  methods.  In  terms  of  G.N.P.  China  ranks  fifth  ($46,256  million) 
after  the  United  States  ($443,270  million),  the  U.S.6.R.  ($121,920 
million),  the  United  Kingdom  ($61,379  million)  and  West  Germany 
($49,906  million).  France,  Canada,  India,  Japan  and  Italy  rank  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  (Ruasett  gt  al.,  1964,  152 ) . 5 

Per  capita  G.N.P.  offers  another  clue  to  the  distribution  of  pro¬ 
ductive  capabilities  among  the  Chinese  populace.  The  People's  Republic 
ranks  in  one  hundred  first  place  in  Gross  National  Product  per  capita 
(73)  as  compered  with  Kuwait  in  first  place  (2,900),  the  United  States 
in  second  (2,577),  the  United  Kingdom  In  eleventh  (1,189),  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  twenty-first  (600),  India  and  China  arc  about  equal  in  this  ranking 
(Russett  ft  1964,  155-156). 6 

A  third  indicator  of  constraint  upon  the  power  capacities  of  the 
People's  Republic  is  suggested  by  the  proportion  of  G.N.P.  attributable 
to  agriculture  as  compared  with  industry.  In  terms  of  percentage  of 
gross  domestic  product  originating  in  agriculture,  China  ranks  in 
eighth  place  (41%)  after  Nigeria,  Uganda,  Sudan,  Tanganyika,  Indonesia, 
Pakistan  and  Ceylon  (Ruasett  j£  j^.. ,  1964,  173-174). 7  The  percentage 

*The  French,  Canadian,  Indian.  Japanaae  and  Italian  G.N.P. 's  are 
$41,563  million,  $32,291  million,  $28,648  million,  $27,844  million  and 
$25,003  million  reapectivaly.  The  figure  for  China  is  considered  accurate 
within  *  20#  limits. 

6lha  precise  rankings  given  for  China  and  India  are  both  101.5,  and 
that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  21.5.  The  figures  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  China  and  India 
are  considered  accurate  within  *  20%  limits. 

7The  percentages  for  the  other  nations  are  63,  62,  57,  57,  56,  56  and 
49  respectively. 
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for  the  U.S.S.R  ,  in  forty-fifth  place,  is  22,  and  for  the  United 

O 

States,  in  last  place,  the  percentage  is  4. 

In  many  Instances',  it  is  probably  not  a  discrepancy  of  absolute 
levels  of  capability  that  motivates  a  nation  state  to  try  to  increase 
its  power  vis-a-vis  other  states,  but  a  gap  in  terns  of  rates  of  growth. 

We  might  expect  a  country  with  high  growth  rates  to  be  more  concerned 
with  differences  between  itself  and  a  stronger  nation  state  than  a  country 
with  a  moderate  or  low  growth  rate.  In  this  connection,  the  annual 
growth  rats  of  G.N.P.  per  capita  for  the  People’s  Republic  is  5.5%, 
which  places  tlie  country  in  thirteenth  place.  Japan  (7.6%),  Austria 
(7.2%),  Yugoslavia  (7.2%)  and  Rumania  (6.9%)  rank  in  the  first  three 
places.  The  Soviet  Union  (5.7%)  ranks  twelfth— just  above  China.  The 
United  States  (1.8%)  is  in  forty- fourth  place  (Russett  et  al..  1964, 

160- 161). 9 

These  uneven  foundations  of  power,  according  to  Bobrow,  "represent 
reasons  for  the  Chinese  elite  to  locate  substitute  bases,  particularly 
in  the  following  three  policy  strategical  First,  they  cen  try  to  sub¬ 
stitute  scales  of  achievement  relative  to  obstacles  for  scales  of 
achievement,  which  involves  them  in  statements  about  the  stagnant  nature 
of  pre-Communist  China,  the  problems  inherent  in  China’s  volume,  and 

r 

the  obstacles  presented  by  external  actors.  Second,  they  can  try  to 
compensate  for  inadequate  objective  means  of  mass  mobilisation  by 
elaborating  on  the  monolithic  control  and  reliability  of  those  that 
exist  and  by  eliminating  alternative  channels  of  communication  and 

She  precis*?  rankings  of  China,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States 
are  given  as  8,5,  45. 5,  find  74.5  respectively. 

g 

The  precise  ranking  of  the  United  States  is  44.5. 
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foci  of  loyalty  that  could  affect  t-heir  efficacy.  Third,  they  can 
seek  leadership  by  achievement  in  foreign  and  defence  policies  v'Bobrow, 
1967a,  313 ).» 

Interaction  Analysis 

Whenever  two  individuals  cr  interpersonal  organizations — including 
nation  states— interact,  they  have  a  choice  of  behaving  in  a  number  of 
ways:  they  can  interact  verbally  or  non- verbally;  their  behavior  can 
be  essentially  affirming  or  contradicting  or  damaging;  they  can  nego¬ 
tiate.  bargain,  produce  a  deadlock,  or  try  to  coerce;  they  can  compete 
in  comparative  advantage  or  essentially  zero-sum  terms;  and  they  may 

i. 

act  symmetrically  or  unsyranetrically  (Helder,  1958,  200-207).  Kuch 
can  be  learned  by  measuring  and  analysing  these  and  other  dimensions 
of  nation  state  behavior.  This  Is  often  called  action,  or  more  properly 
interaction  analysis,  as  developed  by  Karl  Deutsch,  Charles  McClelland , 
Rudolph  Rummel  end  others. 

McClelland  (1965)  has  already  applied  some  of  these  techniques  to 
a  study  of  the  Telman  Straits  crises,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  and 
other  studies,  he  has  put  forward  the  following  recommendations:  "The 
astounding  events  of  the  day  in  China  suggest  that,  for  the  time  be:,ng 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  systematic  research  and  prediction,  Chinese 
behavior  should  be  approached  as  a  heavily  stochastic  process.  1  mean 
that  we  ought  to  be  having  some  experiments  which  include  some  orderly 
Chinese  external  behavior  and  some  wild  chance  factors  as  well.  Settling- 
down  will  occur,  of  course,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  trace  the  beginnings  and  the  development  of  a  new 
operational  code,  where  relations  with  foreigners  and  the  outside  world 
are  concerned.  My  viewpoint  has  sharpened  on  the  point  that  it  is 
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largely  Irrelevant  to  try  to  unravel  the  whole  story  of  the  dynand.es 
of  intra-nation  affairs  when  the  inter-nation  phenomena  are  the  main 
concern.  1  agree  that  basic  research  and  theory  on  the  eensitive 
indicators  of  variation  and  change  for  the  intra- societal  levela  should 
be  attended  to,  but  the  matter  of  ultimate  importance  is  the  connection 
of  this  research  and  theory  to  external  behavior.  That  is,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  intra-national  indicators  should  be  governed  by  knowledge 
about  inter-nation  actions  and  responses.  Thus,  I  can  see  two  research 
domains  needing  extensive  developnent: 

1.  A  comprehensive  quantitative  re- studying  of  Chinese  external  behav¬ 
ior  for  the  period  1949-66  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  character 
of  China  as  a  source  of  a  varying  stream  of  acts  directed  abroad;  all 
this  fitted  to  at  least  three  conceptual  frames:  (a)  the  Regime's 
evolving  intent  to  act  during  the  period  as  registered  in  the  statements 
of  the  governing  foreign  policy  elite  (via  content  analysis  of  documents) 
and  according  to  aome  classification  of  intern# tional  situations,  (b) 
the  regime’s  developing  operational  oode  during  the  period— i.e. ,  e 

step  back  into  the  nations?  systsa's  dynamics— and  (c)  a  comparison  of 
China’s  sxtemal  behavior  against  behavior*  of  other  countries— we  must 
really  begin  to  find  out  what  Is  particularly  Chinese  and  what  is  gen¬ 
eral  or  universal. 

2.  A  comprehensive  quantitative  re- study  of  the  external  responses 
to  China’s  behavior  in  the  period  1949-66.  Taking  China  as  a  target 

of  foreign  reactions,  we  need  to  construct  in  detail  what  other  nations 
have  done  to  China  as  target— both  perceptually  and  actually.  This 
particular  line  of  Inquiry  concerning  the  response  behaviors  directed 
toward  China  may  have  the  first  priority  where  the  planning  and  policy 
interest  Is  uppermost,  if  we  want  to  establish  trends  and  directions 
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of  world  reaction  to  the  China  phenomenon,  then  the  observations  oust 
be  continuous  and  connect  a  rich  record  of  the  past  with  the  current, 
unfolding  configuration.  In  order  to  keep  up  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  project,  one  needs  to  be  able  to  show  where  and  how  the  responses 
to  China's  international  system  outputs  fit  into  the  whole  interna¬ 
tional  system.  The  need  to  build  that  ability — to  deal  with  the  whole 
system  so  that  parts  of  the  whole  can  be  traced  in— is  the  essence  of 
ay  current  theory  and  research  activities.  The  pilot  study  done  in. 
the  fall  shows  ne  the  feasibility  of  keeping  account  of  the  whole 
international  system  by  drawing  inferences  and  making  comparisons  by 
statistical  means  from  a  continuous  world  event- interaction  survey. 

I  see  this  WEI8  project  as  the  means  of  building  the  international-flow 
indicators  and  as  a  device  for  moving  step  by  step  into  the  rich,  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  ambiguous  world  of  perception  and  reality  of  the  national 
systems  and  their  connected  sub-eyatema.  To  sum  this  up,  an  important 
research  task  is  to  build  an  empirical  and  quantitative  configuration 
of  China-as- target  and  tbs  firings  at  that  target  from  abroad  and  then 
to  place  tills  configuration  in  s  still  larger  map  cf  the  total  configu¬ 
ration  of  the  whole  international  system.  Hie  latter  keeps  shifting, 
of  course»  and  that  is  part  of  the  research  task  to  find  the  directions 
and  trends  in  that  shifting  (McClelland,  1967).” 

Davis  Bobrov  suggests  that  a  better  understanding  of  Chinese  bar¬ 
gaining  behavior  could  be  achieved  through  e  systematic  and  rigorous 
analysis  of  negotiation  participation.  "Also*  we  may  have  tended  to 
focus  overly  much  on  negotiations  in  which  we  have  been  a  party  or  in 
which  military  conflict  was  the  principle  subject  matter.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  disciplined  analysis  which  draws  on  Geneva,  Warsaw,  and  Bandung 
protocols  with  important  supplements  from  economic  negotiations  con¬ 
ducted  by  Japanese  and  Canadian  representatives  (Bobrow,  1967b). " 
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Ihere  are  several  different  ways  of  analyzing  interaction*  between 
states,  such  as  the  "standard  marker"  system  developed  by  Brody,  Moses, 
Milstein  and  Kadane  (1966)  and  the  various  types  of  interaction  analysis 
undertaken  by  Xarl  Deutsch,  Rummel,  and  others. 

Within  the  Dimensionality  of  Nations  Project,  as  described  by 
Rudolph  J.  Rummel  (1967),  "Some  ninety  kinds  of  foreign  actions  of 
nations  have  been  factor  analyzed  to  determine  the  major  kinds  of  vari¬ 
ance  in  external  behavior.  Several  dimensions  were  found  and  indicators 
of  the  dimensions  w t'sj  defined,  This  analysis  enables  Chinese  foreign 
behavior  to  be  measured  on  these  major  dimensions  and  her  behavior  tc 
be  compared  with  that  of  other  nations.  Her  foreign  behavior  can  thus 
be  placed  in  the  context  of  the  international  system.  Moreover,  her  . 
behavioral  profile  can  now  be  determined  and  she  can  now  be  grouped 
with  nations  acting  most  like  her." 

The  Dimensionality  of  Nations  Project  dyadic  studiee  have  a  number 
of  dyads  involving  China,  e.g.,  China— U.S-S.S.,  China— U. 8.,  U.K.— China, 
and  so  forth.  'The  analysis  of  interaction  between  the  dyads,  such  as 
trade,  mail,  treaties,  conflict,  Z.O.a,  tourists,  migrants,  and  U.N. 
voting}  and  social  and  geographic  distances,  such  as  air  distance,  dis¬ 
tance  in  political  systsms,  transaction  distance,  differences  in  lan¬ 
guage,  race}  and  religion,  etc.,  has  defined  son*  major  dimensions  of 
interaction  between  nations.  D.O.N.  Is  now  in  the  process  of  defining 
profiles  of  dyads  on  these  dimensions  so  that  the  behavior  of  specific 
dyads  can  bo  compared.  This  will  enable  Chinese  behavior  towards 
specific  nations  (and  vie*  versa)  to  be  measured  and  compared  with 
that  of  other  nations  (e.g..  Prance— U.S.)  and  with  the  prevailing 
behavior  wlthlu  the  system."  This  represents  work  completed  or  almost 
done.  Over  the  next  few  years,  according  to  Rummel,  "it  is  planned 
to  define  the  behavioral  and  attribute  dimensions  at  several  points 
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in  time  (1955,  1963,  1965,  3.960,  1950).  Thete  cross- sectional  slices 
will  enable  me  to  track  the  path  of  change  through  time  of  nations 
such  as  China  or.  her  attributes  (e.g.,  economic  development 3,  her 
foreign  behavior  t'e.g.,  level  of  conflict },  ana  her  interaction  pat¬ 
terns  (e.g.,  with  the  U-S-S-R.  conflict,.  These  p-ithe  can  then  be 
compared  to  yield  a  dynamic  picture  of  change  within  the  system  and  can 
be  analyzed  to  determine  the  basic  structural  characteristics  associated 
with  behavioral  change." 

What  else  needs  to  be  done?  "Much  of  my  work  hrs  been  on  nations 
in  general,''  Ruimsel  reports,  "using  aggregate  data.  China  has  been 
one  nation  among  many  an:’  although  this  gives  a  comparative  context 
for  describing  China,  it  may  not  be  sufficient  for  a  host  of  specific 
questions  about  decision  making,  change  in  political  relations  with 
specific  nations  like  the  U.S.$.R»>  or  predicting  policy  decisions  in 
Vietnam.  I  think  we  can  help  approach  answers  on  these  questions  by 
making  more  use  than  heretofore  of  what  systematic  multivariate  .'mul¬ 
tiple  regression,  canonical  analysis,  analysis  of  variance,  factor 
analysis)  methods  of  analysis  we  now  have  available.  Much  data  on 
China  is  lying  around,  unsystematised,  but  potentially  useful,  in 
multivariate  analysis.  For  example,  Sino-Soviet  relatione  1945-1%5 
can  be  systematically  analysed  on  trade,  aid,  conflict,  conferences, 
visits,  treaties,  etc.,  .longitudinally  using  P- factor  analysis.  Such 
an  analysis  would  define  the  major  components  of  changes  in  Sino-Soviet 
relations,  the  years  associated  with  these  changes,  and  the  ciucial 
behavioral  indicators  heralding  and  measuring  the  change." 

Studies  of  Chinese  Communist  Decision  Processe s 

Elite  etudiee,  personality  studies,  studies  of  Chinese  ideology, 
studies  of  Chinese  tradition  and  culture,  studies  or  la inland  China's 
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dimen-. ioni  and  phyMcal  j'tiibutes,  and  studies  «>f  rhinos*  action*, 
are  oil  of  somewha*-  limited  value  unless  appropri.  e,  i>  fluent  ial 
variables  can  be  brought  into  relationship  in  a  f.ystematic  and  con¬ 
trolled  fashion  in  terms  of  dynamic  decision-inuking  processes  To 
what  extent  do  personal  idiosyncrac  its  override  ideology  or  political 
and  economic  den^nds  and  limitation*?  Lo  such  idioisyr'craciet,  become 
ircr-?  or  less  crucial  in  high  stress  situation*?  Ihere  are  other  impor- 
tail  jue.?:  iocs  of  this  nature.  Without  doubt,  whatever  is  known  about 
iggr*  -rate  elite  data  about  individual  personality  factors,  about  ideology, 
about  culture*,  and  about  the  Chinese  People'*  Republic  as  a  national 
<!Ctji  a'.l  demav's  maicr  attention  to  and  controlled  analysis  of  a  range 
(•*  intervene ng  variables  in  the  decision  process.  Otherwise,  as  »ug- 
j's ted  by  Davis  Bobr-ow  and  demonstrated  by  much  of  the  writing  about 
iiir.a,  we  run  the  risk  of  drawing  premature  and  possibly  false  and  mis- 
U.-ding  conclusions  Thus,  for  example,  "Unless  we  try  to  establish 
empirically  what  'facts'  the  subjects  of  analysis  do  see  and  what  might 
be  the  conceivable  reasons  for  their  responses  to  them,  we  become  tempted 
to  infer,  if  their  responses  do  not  fit  what  ws  think  the  'facts'  warrant, 
that  the  subject*  are  evil,  irrational,  or  stupid  to  soms  significant 
degree  vbobrow,  1967«,  315)." 

In  fact,  if  ww  ignore  popular  stereotypes  and  "turn  for  counsel  to 
^icfessional  observers  of  Chinese  developments  over  the  last  decade," 
we  fine!  a  tendency  to  stress  that  whereas  "the  leaders  in  Peking  have 
ip.  ie  mistakes  and  committed  numerous  follies,  they  are  not  madmen,  and 
they  have  a  capacity  to  learn  (Pye,  1966,  389 • 

ihis  is  net  to  assert  that  attributions  of  Chinese  Communist 
ability  or  irrationality  are  necessarily  invalid.  On  the  contrary, 

./  sc  national  decii-. on-..w»king—  particularly  m  situations  of  stress — 
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reveals  elements  that  are  not  entirely  rational.  Thus,  we  may  find 
that  Chinese  Communist  leaders  were  .  .  stupid  on  a  certain  occasion* 
in  that  they  did  not  manipulate  knowledge  available  to  them  .logically 
but  here  not  in  states  that  impaired  intellectual  performance,  e.g., 
emotional  or  tired  states.  We  may  even  be  able  tc  impute  stupidity 
as  an  attribute  of  the  elite  group  If  he  can  observe  stupid  handling 
of  information  on  a  series  of  occasions  (Bobrow,  1967a,  315). n  Or, 
similarly  we  may  find  that  they  were  highly  rational  in  some  situations 
and  much  lens  rational  in  others. 

The  Leites  approach  is  in  the  tradition  of  national  character 
studies:  another  word  for  operational  code  is  value  structure.  The 
total  value  structure  can  be  broken  into  two  subsets- -values  about  ends 
and  values  about  means.  Suppose  that  there  is  a  stable  set  of  values 
with  stable  subsets  A  (values  about  ends)  and  B  '.values  about  means). 

One  might  be  able  to  locate  these  sets  through  writings,  literature, 
documents,  and  so  forth.  The  subsets  (A  and  B)  are  ordered  under  "nor¬ 
mal'’  conditions.  The  order  can  change  from  one  situation  to  the  next. 
The  set  of  all  inputs  (X)  can  corns  from  any  source  into  the  decision¬ 
making  unit  and  Impinge  upon  the  stable,  ordered  subsets  (A  and  B>, 
and  thus  may  change  outputs  (0),  The  set  C  is  for  our  purposes  the 
set  of  all  missing  elements  (i.e.»  role  structure,  plans,  capabilities, 
audience,  constraint  structure,  memory,  end  the  like).  These  factors 
all  affect  perception  of  inputs.  Feedbacks  are  a  subset  of  inputs. 

The  question  is— what  kinds  of  knowledge  would  wt  have  to  have  to 
implement  this  model  in  order  to  locate  the  ordered  subsets  A  and  B 
(Brody)? 

Among  the  things  we  need  to  know  are  the  following:  (1)  who  is 
likely  tc  be  in  the  decision-making  est  and  does  the  makeup  of  this 

set  change  with  ii  change  in  the  nature  of  the  issue  or  problem  involved? 
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2)  Ho*  do  the  participating  decision-makers  internalise  subsets  A 
and  B?  (3)  How  do  these  individuals  relate  to  other  sets  of  decision¬ 
makers  in  the  past?  ( 4 '  Do  the  Chinese  have  to  change  decision-makers 
in  order  to  change  approaches  or  can  the  same  decision-makers  change 
approaches  to  deal  with  different  problems?  This  is  another  way  of 
asking  about  feedback  arrangements  within  the  Chinese  Oomraunist  decision- 
making  structure  and  about  how  they  work  (Brody). 

With  the  aid  of  some  such  conceptual  framework  it  should  be  feas¬ 
ible  to  study  decisions  where  some  natural  controls  are  involved.  A 
study  of  textual  changes  in  Mao’s  writings  can  allow  us  to  get  into  the 
"black  box" — at  least  as  it  has  operated  over  the  last  decade  and  a 
half  (Brody).  Adequate  data  are  available  for  analyzing  communications 
and  decisions  within  the  bureaucratic  structure  (Oksenberg),  and  it 
(.dght  be  possible  to  construct  a  typology  of  re  searchable  decisions 
from  the  past  (Van  Slykaj. 

Against  this  background,  and  as  suggested  by  Bobrov  (1967a)  there 
are  at  least  three  explicit  reasons  for  studying  the  nature  of  Inter¬ 
vening  Chinese  elite  decision  processes.  "First,  most  acts  that  the 
Chinese  take  in  relation  to  the  international  environment  have  been 
reviewed  or  modified  or  otherwise  affected  by  the  elite.  Second,  such 
study  can  produce  more  precise  and  spaclflc  predictions.  National 
attributes  usually  leave  elites  a  large  variety  of  options,  selection 
from  which  is  affected  by  what  they  want,  know  about,  and  know  how  to  do. 
The  third  reason  is  that  such  study  providss  control  for  what  one  might 
call  'analytic  projection,'  that  is,  the  tendency  to  assume  that  the 
subjects  of  one’ 8  analysis  see  the  same  'facts'  an  the  analyst  and 
manipulate1!  them  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  context  (Bobrow,  1967a, 
314-315)." 
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There  is  a  Tajo*  di'ficulty  in  Chat  we  iTt*  so  little  about  Chinas# 
cognitio  ■  and  'ts  vel»*-ion  to  Chinese  1.  nguaiga  ard  Chinaae  non-verbal 
behavior.  The  problem  is  especially  acute  in  view  of  our  heavy  depend¬ 
ence- -{or  so  much  ’-esearch — upo».  language,  whether  in  the  original  or 
in  translation.  Given  this  dependence,  :**  would  seei.  most  useful,  as 
emphasized  by  Davis  Bobrow  "to  bring  paycholinguistic  expertise  to  bear, 
j  have  not  been  able  to  rind  any  psycholinguist  who  combines  top-nocch 
disciplinary  and  area  skills.  If  we  lack  such  people,  it  would  seem 
very  desirable  to  attempt  to  create  their  either  through  mid-career 
retooling  or  incentives  for  graduate  training  (Bobrow,  1967b). " 

A  high  priority  should  certainly  be  placed  upon  investigations— 
within  a  Chinese  cultural  context— such  as  those  undertaken  by  psychol¬ 
ogists  with  respect  to  cognitive  interaction. 

Araoig  psychologists  the  development  of  theories  about  cognitive 
interaction  are  a  comparatively  recent  phenomenon.  Heider,  in  his 
pioneering  work  (1944  and  1946),  put  forward  the  idea  of  cognitive 
balance  and  thus  provided  an  impetus  for  subsequent  contributions  by 
Newcomb  (1953),  Cartwright  and  Harary  v 1956),  and  Abelaon  and  Rosenberg 
(1958).  A  second  model— cognitive  dissonance— was  developed  by  Festinger 
<1957).  and  a  third  model — the  congruity  model — emerged  from  the  inves¬ 
tigations  of  Osgood,  SjcI  and  Tanrenbaum  into  the  measurement  of  cognitive 
meaning  (Osgood  et  al.,  1957), 

Human  beings  normally  strive  for  a  kind  of  consistency  between  what 
they  know  or  believe  and  what  they  do.  Granting,  however,  that  oonsist- 
ency  is  the  usual  thing,  what  about  the  exceptions  that  come  to  mind 
so  readily?  Seldom,  if  ever,  according  to  dissonance  theory,  are  they 
accepted  psychologically  as  inconsistencies  by  the  person  involved. 


"Usually,  more  or  less  successful  attempts  are  made  to  rationalise 
them."  But  human  beings  are  not  always  successful  in  rationalizing 
them  or  explaining  them  away,  and  in  such  instances  the  inconsistency 
simply  continues  to  exist — and  thus  gives  rise  to  psychological  dis¬ 
comfort.  This  dissonance  suggested  to  Festinger  the  following  hypo¬ 
theses  -Pestinger,  1957,  3,  31): 

"When  dissonance  is  present,  in  addition  to  trying  to  reduce 
it,  the  person  will  actively  avoid  situations  and  Information 
which  would  likely  increase  the  dissonance." 

"Tha  existence  of  dissonance,  being  psychologically  uncomfort¬ 
able,  will  motivate  the  person  tc  try  to  reduce  the  dissonance 
and  achieve  consonance." 

"Manifestations  of  the  operation  of  these  pressures  include 
behavior  changes,  changes  in  cognition,  and  circumspect  exposure 
to  new  information  and  new  opinions." 

Dissonance  almost  always  ensues  after  a  decision  has  been  made 
between  two  or  more  alternatives,  or  "after  an  attempt  has  bean  made, 
by  offering  rewards  or  threatening  punishment,  to  elicit  behavior  that 
is  at  variance  with  private  opinion  (Festinger,  1957,  261). " 

In  the  congruity  model  cognitive  elements  are  equated  with  the 
connotativ*  meanings  of  signs— words,  sounds,  forms,  colors  and  so 
forth— which  elicit  symbolic  processes.  A  measurement  system,  the 
semantic  differential,  identifies  the  factorial  meaning  of  a  concept 
according  to  its  location  along  thrso  dimensions — Evaluation,  Potency 
and  Acti /ity— which  are  found  to  be  the  most  salient  factors  in  mean¬ 
ingful  judgments  in  a  variety  of  modem  cultures. 

This  does  not  assume,  however,  that  two  people  will  agree  on  whether 
■"he  stimulus  is  cood  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  active  or  passive;  it  only 
assumes  that  these  factors  account  for  an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
discrimination  of  variance. 
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A  major  part  of  thf  basic  problem  is  to  identify  which  phenomena 
are  shared  by  many,  most,  or  all  peoples  and  which  are  culture- specific 
or  peculiar  to  a  given  belie f  system.  The  question  has  been  raised 
this  way  by  diaries  Osgood  (196P,.L),  ,rWh*t  ought  we  expect  to  be  snared 
across  human  groups  in  the  domain  of  interpersonal  be!. acini’?  Certainly 
not  the  overt.  expression  of  interpersonal  intent,  -.ns— overt  repressions 
of  the  irstenr  to  help ,  Cor  example,  should  vary  nuen  ac  ross  Cultures 

ar.d  a  err  So  s  l  true  t  ions  wi  hir  cn,tuv*es  a?  .:nr’rs  chess  o.  j.c  ,rs  on  a 

menu.  C-rtai.niy  net  "i  e  ap piv, yr  ia tencss  of  imr-n  ticnis  'ox  paidculax 
role  pairs — the  fnter.t  to  obey  .noy  be  quiet  app.  oprietv.  for  -  mature 
non  towa rd  h.’.a  father  li.  one  plane  rut  quite  In.-j-yropricte  in  another 
place-  ’the  ou'.y  likely  constant  in  thii  domain  ,  .v.ilri  seem  to  be  £he 
dii.-.enBionaj  structure  of  inter  blot  a  themselves.  Thus  .-e  -aid  it  expect 
all  human  groups  to  distinguish  between  associative  and  disassociutive 
Intentions  (e.g.,  between  helping  vs-  hindering '< ,  setween  superordirate 
and  subordinate  intentions  fe.g. ,  between  dominating  and  submitting! 
and  so  on-  If  such  a  common  system  of  structure  of  interpersonal  inten¬ 
tions  could  be  demonstrated,  then  comparisons  across  groups  could  be 
made  in  «  reasonably  rigorous  and  meaningful  way-'' 

Mapping  the  Literature 

In  tlxe  accompanying  diagram  Michel  OxserJbery  suggests  a  w«y  to 
map  out  the  existing  literature  in  the  China  field,  sensitising  us  :*< 
areas  worthy  cf  further  research  • 

Cn  v  }*«  hr.ri ,  onta  l  axis  are  listed  the  six  perspectives  which  dm 
i.x.vt  frequently  c-.nd.  validly  U5<~i  to  analyze  contemporary  China:  his 
trri'al  • problems  or  continuity  and  change),  de»  eld-vienC  (problems  of 
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politics  in  the  modernising  societies),  totalitarian  (indluding  com¬ 
parative  communism  and  the  politics  of  dictatorships),  revolution, 
bureaucracy  and  organisation,  and  methodology  (problems  of  studying 
a  society  at  a  distance). 

Tiie  vertical  axis  lists  eleven  interrelated  and  somewhat  overlap¬ 
ping  topics  which  interest  political  scientists:  the  environmental 
factors  which  shape  politics,  political  socialization,  communities, 
interest  groups,  institutions,  elites,  ideology,  policy  formulation 
i decision-making) ,  control,  communications,  and  basic  issues. 

Each  of  these  topics  can  be  analyzed  from  one  or  more  of  the  per¬ 
spectives  mentioned.  Any  particular  publication  on  Oommunist  China  car 
be  categorized--or  pigion-holed — into  one  or  more  of  the  boxes  provided. 

For  examr'le,  an  article  comparing  religious  groups  in  the  ll.S.S.R.  and 
'hina  adopts  the  totalitarian  perspective,  and  deals  with  the  topic  of 
interest  groups.  C-  K.  Yang's  village  study  ( 1959)  has  as  its  topic 
'' community"  but  his  perspectives  include  historical,  totalitarian, 
modernization,  and  revolution.  Skinner's  paper  on  the  compliance  cycle 
i:s  originally  derived  from  considering  China  in  the  light  of  organiza¬ 
tion  theory,  but  then  expands  to  Include  problems  of  social  change  and 
modernization;  his  topics  are  control  +  response  and  communication  (1965). 
Fcbusnann's  study  (1966)  neglects  the  topics  of  environment,  socializa¬ 
tion,  groups,  and  communications,  and  does  not  embrace  the  "revolutionary" 
perspective. 

Particular  perspectives  necessarily  lead  to  a  stress  upon  certain 
topics.  For  example,  a  3trese  upon  questions  of  continuity  and  change 
tends  to  produce  an  emphasis  upon  topics  dealing  with  environment, 
socialisation,  community,  groups,  elites .  and  institutions.  Viewing 
vluna  as  a  totalitarian  regime  makes  us  focus  upon  elite  culture,  ideology, 
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and  control  ♦  response. 

Looking  at  each  of  the  topics ,  in  the  light  of  the  theoretical 
literature  concerning  these  subjects  (interest  group  theory,  decision¬ 
making  theory,  community  power  structure  theory,  etc.  )  and  the  theoret¬ 
ical  literature  on  the  broad  perspectives  (theories  of  revolution, 
totalitarianism,  the  modernisation  process,  etc.;,  one  immediately 
begins  generating  the  questions  about  contemporary  Chinese  politics 
which  need  to  be  answered.  A  few  examples  suffice: 

1.  Socialisation:  On  the  local  level,  there  are  six  kinds  of  leader¬ 
ship  groups  each  with  different  kinds  of  socialization  experiences — 
the  old  cadres  recruited  before  1949,  the  land  reform  activists  who 
joined  in  1949,  the  activists  who  emerged  since  1949,  the  demobilized 
People's  Liberation  Army  members,  the  elite  of  the  old  regime,  and  the 
students  trained  in  the  local  schools.  How  did  the  process  of  polit¬ 
ical  socialisation  differ  for  these  groups?  What  conflicts  result? 

2.  Community  Studies:  Although  there  is  some  literature  on  Chine*? 
communities,  there  is  a  great  methodological  problem  involved  in  obtain¬ 
ing  data  In  this  area.  What  can  be  done,  through  the  use  of  a  computer 
data-bank,  is  to  compile— as  compiataly  as  possible— socio-economic 
profiles  on  every  county  in  China  from  1900  to  the  present. 

3 *  Interest  Groups:  How  does  interest  articulation  take  place  in 
China?  What  latent  interest  groups  (based  on  occupation,  age,  sex, 
education,  geographic  origin,  revolutionary  experience,  etc.)  become 
manifest?  How? 

4.  Institutions:  We  need  to  study  the  functions  of  various  structures 
throughout  Chinese  society,  and  to  study  the  relationship  between  insti¬ 
tutions  and  elites.  Ore  might  hypothesize,  for  example,  that  people 
in  multi- functional  institutions  rise  more  quickly  than  those  in  single- 
functional  institutions.  Xs  this  true? 
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5.  Elites;  We  need  studies  of  ho*  amorphous  social  forces  impinge 
upon  particular  leaders.  This  can  be  done  through  biographical  studies* 
Biography  car.  suggest  ho*  ideology  effects  behavior.  We  need  a  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  all  speeches  made  by  people  *ith  Central  Committee  status, 
and  also  a  data  bank  of  the  career  patterns  of  top  party,  government, 
army,  anc  economic  leaders.  Eventually,  «e  might  be  able  to  study  the 
"ladder  cf  success"  in  China.  We  must  study  career  patterns  to  see  the 
degree  tc  *hich  there  is  mobility  among  institutions  (government,  party, 
army)  and  among  functions.  We  might  also  study  the  tensions  resulting 
from  the  under-representation  of  the  geographic  areau  previously  the 
strongholds  of  the  Xuomlntang. 

6.  Policy  Formulation:  A  series  of  case  studies  on  the  shaping  of 
particular  policies  is  needed.  Suitable  candidates  for  such  studies 
are  land  reform,  collectivisation,  the  Great  Leap,  and  the  Cultural 
Revolution. 

7.  Qontrol:  Refer  to  Lass*ell's  psychological  notion  of  deprivation 
and  indulgence— It  is  important  that  *e  know  the  psychological  implica¬ 
tions  of  control  mechanisms  (dependency,  loyalty,  isolation,  and  fear). 
What  types  of  controls  era  particularly  affective  in  the  Chinese  cul¬ 
tural  context?  One  typical  pattern  of  control  has  bean  the  "campaign 
style'  of  economic  development.  Another  has  bean  the  regularized, 
bureaucratic  "rule  of  la*"  style  of  economic  development.  What  mix 

of  these  two  ways  of  eliciting  a  response  should  the  rulers  adopt? 

8*  Communications;  Wa  need  to  study  communications  patterns  within 
the  bureaucracy. 

9.  Basic  Issues;  What  are  the  substantive  issues  which  concern  the 
Chinese  e_ite?  There  are  four  which  inamd  lately  come  to  mind:  treat¬ 
ment  of  China's  past,  strategies  for  economic  development,  zoning  of 
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power  and  authority,  and  priorities  to  be  assigned  among  goals  among 
the  party's  multi- goal  program. 

OKSENBERG  DIAGRAM:  A  TYPOLOGY  OF  CHINESE  STUDIES 
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almost  certainly  have  to  cope  (North).  Without  doubt. 
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improvement*  in  our  descriptive  and  predintivs  capabilities  mould  seem 
c.o  squire  some  rather  fundamental  restructuring  and  innovation  in  our 
tool*,  of  concept  and  method  (Bottom  t  156’c,  306).- *  Up  to  the  present, 
the  study  o I  Communist  China  has  only  to  a  small  degree  taken  advantage 
of  the  p.incply  of  theoretical  and  methodological  approachen  available, 
here  has  been  a  general  separation  between  these  approaches  and  that 
•  ‘ *udy.  xiia  present  project,  howsver,  is  in  a  position  to  contribute 
to  1*  .msening  of  that  gap  {Robinson,  Appendix  8  ). 

Xr,  recent  years  «  nunber  of  theoretics’  orientations  have  emerged, 
bun  only  the  raorst  limited  applications  <>t  the!.  ixw  mads  ”0  problems 
:i  f-  if?  .  ii.e’.ud*.;  ,n<  these  ax«e  aei  ision  ... .  u*<;  theory,  gsme  th«s:ry; 
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organisation  theory;  conflict  theories;  bargaining  theory  (Including 
alliance  and  coalition  theory);  Influence  and  power  theory;  coamunica- 
tion  theory;  information  theory;  modernisation  theory;  theory  of  ideology; 
small  group  theory;  theories  of  mass  behavior;  coercion  theory  (including 
work  on  "coercive  persuasion”);  and  the  theory  of  cognitive  dissonance 
(Robinson,  Appendix  B  )>  Mainland  China,  its  domestic  politics  and  its 
Interactions  with  other  countries  should  provide  an  important  laboratory 
for  the  application  of  such  approaches.  The  problem  is  to  put  the 
theoretical  orientations  at  the  disposal  of  China  specialists,  or  bring 
Chinese  problems  and  arts  to  the  attention  of  social  science  theore¬ 
ticians  and  investigators  or— preferably— to  do  both.  In  order  to  bring 
wide  varieties  of  data  into  focus,  however,  and  to  achieve  some  relevance 
from  competing  approaches,  and  to  facilitate  theory  development  and 
testing,  we  need  a  basic,  more  or  leas  unified  model. 
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Part  II 

TOWARD  A  UNIFIED  MODEL 

Traditional  and  Behavioral  Research 

This  part  of  tha  report  till  suggest  general  outlines  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  unified  model  to  facilitate  studying  the  domestic  and  external 
policies  and  behavior  of  the  People's  Republic  in  a  systematic  fashion, 
ihe  intent  is  to  suggest  a  construct  which  will  provide  a  focus  for 
relevant  research;  which  will  help  to  relate  a  wide  range  of  distinct 
research  undertakings  in  a  meaningful  way;  which  has  the  possibility 
of  helping  to  Integrate  "traditional"  political  analysis  and  the  so-called 
"behavioral"  approach. 

The  newer  techniques  and  conceptual  frameworks  have  emerged  so 
fast  that  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  relate  them  to  the  vast  amounts 
of  data  produced  over  generations  by  more  traditional  scholarship. 

Problems  in  the  China  field  offer  a  rare  opportunity  for  bringing  the 
older  end  newer  styles  of  research  into  a  reciprocally  supportive  rela¬ 
tionship.  As  suggested  by  Thornes  Robinson,  the  older  approaches  have 
much  to  offer  which  we  oamot  afford  to  lose  sight  of.  They  present 
both  e  challenge  to  end  a  cross  cheek  on  newer  behavioral  technique* 
and  conceptual  frameworks  (Robinson,  19ACb). 

Even  within  tha  behavioral  camp  itself  there  are  difficulties. 

A  multitude  of  theoretical  approaohss  have  been  developed,  but  only  a 
few  build  on  the  work  that  has  come  before.  "There  seems  to  be  a  dual 
c Departmentalisation- -of  theory  from  theory  and  method  from  method, 
on  the  one  hand,  end  theory  from  method,  cn  the  other.  This,  too,  is 
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probably  a  product  of  the  apead  and  richness  of  progress  in  the  recent 
period ,  but  it  oust  be  rectified  before  approaches  become  schools  and 
schools  find  traaitions  to  defend.  New  combinations  of  theory  and 
method  must  be  tried  out:  let  us,  for  instance,  marry  systems  analysis 
to  simulation  and  'power  politics'  to  game  theory.  We  may  obtain  some 
bastard  offspring  but  perhaps  a  genius  or  two  will  also  emerge 
(Robinson,  1966a)." 

Configuration  and  Capability 

limy  of  the  policies  and  activities  of  a  nation  state  can  be 
accounted  for  in  terms  of  its  capabilities,  relative  to  other  states, 
and  to  its  position  within  the  international  configuration.  Other 
aspects  of  policy  and  behavior  must  be  explained  in  social,  psycho¬ 
logical  or  political  terms.  This  section  of  die  report  tries  to  link 
policies  end  behavior  with  both  types  of  data  in  a  consistent  model. 

A  great  deal  can  be  inferred  about  a  nation  stats,  its  policies 
and  its  behavior  by  examining  aggregate  data— through  time— with  respect 
to  its  ares,  population,  productivity  and  other  capabilities  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  capabilities  of  other  states.  It  is  often  these  considera¬ 
tions  which  detomlne  the  setting  in  which  s  state  must  operate  and 
which  constrain  its  activities  in  som  directions  and  provide  it  with 
important  options  in  other  directions.  The  following  propositions  are 
suggestive) 

1.  Successful  maintenance  of  die  political  system  requires  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  a  balancing  of  demands  and  supports  from  the  environ¬ 
ment-including  demands  and  supports  from  their  own  populace  and 
also  demands  and  supports  from  ether  nation  states.  National 
leaders  try  to  maximise  their  possibilities  for  maintaining  office 


by  meting  enough  of  these  external  and  Internal  demands  to  Insure 
a  balance  of  supports.  If  such  demands  should  greatly  exceed  the 
level  of  support,  the  leadership  runs  the  risk  of  losing  Its  posi¬ 
tion.  Normally,  the  security  and  survival  of  the  state  rverrlde 
all  other  public  values  in  the  minds  of  the  national  leaders. 
However,  nations  often  differ  markedly  in  the  means  they  use  in 
pursuit  of  these  basic  ends. 

a.  To  what  extent  do  these  fundamental  goals  seas  to  account 
for  the  decisions  of  the  Chinese  Communist  leadership  at  any 
given  time? 

b.  What  values,  if  any,  might  be  expected  to  override  the  urge 
for  survival,  that  is*  can  we  identify  any  goal,  ideological 
or  otherwise,  which  the  Giineae  Oommunist  leadership  would 
consider  more  Important  than  preservation  of  the  basic  secu¬ 
rity,  sovereignty  and  well-being  of  the  People's  Republic T 

For  a  nation  state  to  achieve  Its  bssic  security  and  survival 
goals  at  a  minimal  level  is  not  sufficient  for  stability  or  opera¬ 
tional  affectiveness.  The  wider  the  margin  of  resources,  con¬ 
sensual  domestic  order  end  oohssiveness,  end  national  productivity, 
the  higher  the  probability  of  survival. 

a.  Hew  wide  ere  the  Chinese  Oommunist  margins  st  any  given  timet 

b.  Vo  whet  extent  can  decisions  of  the  Chinese  Politburo  be 
scor -anted  for  at  ar  particular  time  In  these  terms? 

c.  Can  the  minimal  level  for  reasonably  assured  Chinese  stabil¬ 
ity  be  calculated  In  objective,  quantifier  terms,  and  If  so, 
how  does  the  actual  level  of  Chinese  operation  compare  with 
this  reasonable  level? 
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Xh  pursuing  these  fundamental  national  interests  the  leaders  of 
a  strong  nation  frequently  try  to  achieve  and  maintain  external 
capabilities  greater  than  those  of  any  other  state  in  the  system 
—although  again  there  are  marked  differences  in  the  means  which 
different  nations  prefer  and  rely  upon.  Their  efforts  are  con¬ 
strained*  however*  by  domestic  needs  and  by  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  the  state's  resources  and  on  its  ability  to  use  those 
resources.  Historically*  the  two*  three*  four  or  five  most  power¬ 
ful  nation  states  in  the  world  system  have  frequently  found  them¬ 
selves  in  close*  sometimes  bitter  competition  for  optimal  influ¬ 
ence,  drawing  heavily  on  domestic  resources. 

a.  Tto  what  extent  does  the  Chinese  Communist  leadership  aspire 

to  world  primacy  for  the  People's  kepublio? 

,  *  ‘  <; 

b.  TO  the  extent  that  they  do  so  aspire,  in  what  ways  do  such 
aspirations  influence  domestic  and  foreign  policy  decisions  ? 

c.  Shat  art  the  major  constraints  on  the  policies  and  activities 
of  ttia  Chine aa  On— nlst  laadershlp? 

The  mors  auoosss fully  the  Imadars  of  a  nation  state  balance  demands 

and  supports  from  the  environment— Including  demands  and  supports 

from  their  own  populace  and  also  demands  and  supports  from  other 

nation  states,  the  higher  the  probability  of  survival.  National 

leaders  try  to  naxlmiso  their  possibilities  for  maintaining  office 

by  nesting  enough  of  these  external  and  internal  demands  to  insure 

a  balance  of  supports.  It  such  demands  should  greatly  exceed  the 

level  of  support,  the  laadershlp  runs  the  risk  of  losing  its  posi- 

0 

tlon. 
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a.  What  are  the  major  domestic  and  external  demands  and  sup¬ 
ports  and  hot  do  they  balance  out  at  any  given  time  for  the 
Chinese  Oommunist  leadership? 

b.  To  what  extent  can  Chinese  Communist  decision-making  be 
accounted  for  in  terms  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  to  maintain  the  level  of  support  at  least  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  level  of  demands? 

c.  i'o  what  extent  can  the  external  behavior  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  leadership  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  domestic 
demands? 

If  :he  ability  of  a  state— through  its  leaders — to  manage,  control 
or  constrain  its  external  or  internal  environments  (or  both)  falls 
bel>w  a  certain  threshold,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  change  in  the 
leadership.  Or,  if  this  capability  falls  too  low,  below  an  even 
more  critical  threshold ,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  revolution. 

a.  What  considerations  might  be  identified  se  defining  these 
two  thresholds,  and  horn  much  of  the  definition  derives  from 
the  external  environment,  how  much  from  the  domestic? 

b.  What  are  the  principle  means  employed  by  the  regime  to  manage, 
constrain  or  control  the  external  environment?  Whet  alterna¬ 
tive  means  exist? 

c.  Whet  are  the  principle  means  esqployed  by  ths  regime  to  manage, 
constrain  or  control  the  domestic  environment?  Whet  alterna¬ 
tive  means  exist? 
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Ihcongruities  or  Discrepancies  and  their  Potential  Dynamic 

6.  An  incongruity  or  discrepancy  between  the  actual  external  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  nation  state  and  its  preferred  external  condition  gives 
rise  to  dissatisfaction,  or  tension.  Such  dissatisfaction  or 
tension,  in  turn,  lapels  on  the  part  of  the  leadership  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  soae  activity  calculated  to  alter  the  environment  to  one 
degree  or  another  and  thus  reduce  or  eliminate  the  discrepancy 

and  dissatisfaction.  The  discrepancy  may  be  registered  in  absolute 
terms  or  also,  whan  one  state  is  measuring  itself  against  another 
state,  in  differential  rates  of  growth  or  other  change. 

a.  How  would  one  most  accurately  and  efficiently  identify  the 
external  conditions  preferred  by  Chinese  Oownunist  leaders? 

b.  How  would  one  most  accurately  and  efficiently  measure  the 
difference  between  the  external  conditions  preferred  by  the 
regime  and  the  actual  external  conditions? 

c«  How  do  these  preferred  external  conditions  relate  to  the 
office-holding  threshold  and  the  revolution  threshold  cited 
In  Proposition  5?  Are  they  compatible  or  at  least  partially 
in  conflict? 

jt 

7.  Similarly,  an  incongruity  or  discrepancy  between  the  actual  dom¬ 
estic  condition  of  the  nation  state  and  the  preferred  Internal 
condition  givea  rise  to  dissatisfaction  or  tension,  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  some  activity  calculated  to  alter  the  domestic  environment 
and  thus  reduce  or  eliminate  the  discrepancy  and  dissatisfaction. 

a.  How  would  one  moat  accurately  and  tfficiently  identify  the 
domestic  conditions  preferred  by  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders? 

b.  How  would  one  most  accuratsly  end  efficiently  measure  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  domestic  conditions  preferred  by  the  regime 
and  the  actual  domestic  conditions? 
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c-  How  do  these  preferred  domestic  conditions  relate  to  the 
office-holding  threshold  and  the  revolution  threshold  cited 
in  Proposition  5? 

d.  How  do  these  preferred  domestic  conditions  relate  to  the 
actual  external  conditions  and  also  to  the  external  condi¬ 
tions  preferred  by  the  regime?  Are  they  compatible,  partially 
in  conflict,  or  mutually  exclusive? 

Often,  however,  the  leaders  must  choose  between  the  allocation  of 
energy  and  resources  to  the  reduction  of  discrepancies  emerging 
from  the  external  environment  and  those  emerging  from  the  domestic 
environment.  Frequently  this  type  of  problem  it  referred  to  Ir. 
terms  of  a  choice  between  "guns  and  butter." 

a.  To  what  extent  have  Chinese  Ooanuniat  leaders  found  themselves 

c 

confronted  by  this  type  of  choice?  In  what  spheres  of  policy 
have  the  choices  had  to  ba  made? 

b.  Xe  It  possible  to  make  generalisations  about  the  way  Chinese 
Communist  leaders  have  cede  this  type  of  choice?  TO  what 
extent  have  they  undertaken  certain  foreign  policies  at  the 
expense  of  important  domestic  policies,  or  vice  versa? 

c.  Is  It  possible  to  Identify  the  basic  values  or  goals  that 
have  shaped  Chinese  Oosmunlat  choices?  ■ 

The  capabilities  of  a  state  derive  fro  its  location,  area  and 
natural  resources;  its  population;  levels  of  technology,  industry 
and  production;  trade;  and  military  strength  or  potential.  The 
contribution  of  population  numbers  depands,  however,  upon  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  produce  than  they  consume, 
a.  What  are  the  operating  capabilities  (and  the  potential  capabil¬ 
ities)  of  the  People’s  Republic  objectively  iieasured  in  terms 


of  sbsolite  levels  and  also  in  terns  of  ratos  of  growth  or 
other  cht  nge  ? 

b.  Hot;  do  these  capabilities  compare  nith  the  capabilities  of 
neighboring  state.)  and  of  major  potters? 

c.  To  wvst  extent  does  the  Chinese  population  contribute  :o 
Chinese  capabilities,  and  to  what  extent  is  it  a  constraint 
or  hiodexance?  Itow  Kill  the  implications  of  population 
chi.  ~g*  %-ith  changes  in  technology? 

Each  additional  increment  of  population  in  a  state  constitutes 
an  additional  demand  upon  the  resources  of  that  state.  This  means 
that  in  order  tc  contribute  to  the  capabilities  of  a  start,  a 
given  increment  cf  population  must  produce  creative  energies 
beyt.nd  the  value  of  the  resources  these  additional  people  consume. 
Thus,  a  large  population  erhancss  the  power  of  a  state  co  the 
extent  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  people  are  productive  well 
beyond  their  own  subsistence  requirements. 

a.  How  are  productive  capabilities  distributee  among  the  Chii>*r.fi 
populace? 

b.  What  are  the  rates  of  change  in  these  distribution*,  and 
what  are  future  rates  of  change  likely  to  be? 

c.  What  effects  will  these  rates  of  change  in  distribution  have 
on  the  future  capabilities  of  the  People's  Republic? 

A  nation  stats  can  also  seek  to  increase  its  capabilities  by  allying 
with  another  stats.  In  selecting  this  strategy  the  leadership 
of  a  state  will  try  to  obtain  alliance  partners  that  will  provid* 
maximal  st./ength  in  return  for  minimal  return  concession  or  pay- 
rent,  risk  of  derivation  or  other  cost. 


a-  What  have*  been  the  alliance  pattern  and  strategy  of  the 
People’s  Republic  since  1950? 

b.  To  what  extent  have  various  capabilities  of  the  People's 
Republic  been  enhanced  (or  constrained  or  diminished!  by 
these  alliance  patterns  and  strategies? 

c.  What  was  the  effect  upon  Chinese  Communist  capabilities  of 
the  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  what  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  straining  of  that  alliance? 

d.  What  is  the  balance  sheet  of  Chinese  Communist  gains  and 
concessions  or  costs  emerging  from  their  alliance  strategy? 

Depending  upon  national  history  and  culture,  upon  their  assessment 
of  che  interactional  system  of  which  their  country  is  a  part,  and 
upen  their  assessments  of  their  country’s  own  relative  capabilities 
and  other  attributes,  the  leaders  of  a  nation  state  will  tend  to 
pursue  some  general  strategy  of  operation  in  order  to  achieve  or 
approximate  their  goals.  8tate  strategies  often  differ  consider¬ 
ably,  two  nations  employing  quite  distinct  means  for  pursuing  the 
same  or  stellar  goals. 

a.  What  characterises  tits  strategy  of  operation  employed  by  the 
People's  Republic  since  1950? 

b.  Prom  their  strategy  (or  strategies),  what  can  we  infer  about 
their  assessments  of  their  country's  capabilities  and  other 
attributes  relative  to  the  capabilities  and  other  attributes 
of  neighboring  states  and  of  various  other  states? 

c.  Fro*  their  strategy  (or  strategies),  whet  can  we  infer  about 
their*  assessments  of  the  international  system? 

d.  To  what  extent  do  Chinese  Communist  assessments  appear  con¬ 
gruent  oi  incongruent  with  realities  as  perceived  and  measured 
by  the  outside  observer? 


It  has  bon  noted  frequently  that  new  net  lone-- including  the 
United  6tatea  in  the  early  nineteenth  century — tend  to  focus 
upon  their  own  internal  economic  and  technological  growth  and 
upon  problema  of  nation  building  and  to  avoid  "entangling  alli¬ 
ances"  abroad.  The  predisposition  is  toward  maintaining  a  military 
establishment  designed  for  minimal  protection  against  outside 
attack  and  for  strengthening  a  sense  of  order  and  cohesion  et 
home.  Insofar  as  such  nations  tend  to  get  involved  in  ear  they 
are  likely  to  be  defenders  rather  than  aggressors— except  that 
they  frequently  take  initiatives  in  order  to  adjust  or  extend 
uncertain  sectors  of  thair  boundaries  or  to  reestablish  control 
over  territory  which  the  leaders  fesl  has  been  alienated  from  the 
national  sovereignty. 

e.  1b  what  extent  does  the  People  * s  Republic  appear  to  have 
oparated  according  to  this  style  since  19507 
b.  1b  the  extent  that  the  People's  Republic  appears  to  have 

oparated  according  to  this  style,  in  shat  says  con  we  account 
for  this  type  of  behavior? 

Another  category  of  nation  state  is  illustrated  by  modern  Sweden 
which,  while  maintain  <—11  but  well- trained  army,  tries  to 

control  its  external  i  internal  environments  through  diplonacy. 

.  '  '> 

trade  end  domestic  growth  in  ter—  of  specialized  skills  and  care¬ 
fully  chosen  concentrations  of  effort.  Often  the  policy  of  this 
category  of  state— with  respect  to  international  affaire— is  to 
seek  comparative  advantage  relations  with  other  states  rather  .than 
to  rely  on  intense  or  hostile  competition,  tlireat,  coercion  or 


armed  force 
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a.  To  what  ax tent,  if  any,  has  the  People's  Republic  depended 
upon  this  style  of  operation? 

b.  To  whatever  extent  the  People's  Republic  has  employed  this 
style  of  operation,  in  what  spheres  of  activity  have  the 
operations  taken  place,  and  with  what  countries? 

c.  To  the  extent  that  this  style  has  been  employed ,  in  what 
ways  can  v;e  best  account  for  it? 

15.  A  third  category  of  ration  state  tries  to  avoid  "entangling  alli¬ 
ances"  and  military  involvement  in  the  world  arena,  but  usee  every 
capability  at  its  command— including  military  force— to  compete 
against  other  nations  and  gain  advantage  on  a  local  or  regional 
level. 

a.  To  what  extent  oan  the  People's  Republic  be  said  to  fall 
into  this  category? 

b.  To  whatever  extant  it  doea,  in  what  spheres  of  activity  and 
with  what  countries  has  it  carried  out  the  two  contrasting 
styles  of  operation? 

c.  To  whatever  extent  the  People's  Republic  operates  in  this 
style,  how  oan  wa  beat  acoount  for  such  behavior? 

16.  A  fourth  category  of  state  comprises  those  that  are  not  yet  Great 
Powers,  but  which  display  strong  economic  and  industrial  growth, 
dominate  regionally,  aspire  to  Great  Power  statue,  and  tend  already 
to  behave  in  ways  that  are  characteristic  of  Great  Powers.  Japan 
and  the  United  States  seem  to  have  fitted  into  this  category  around 
the  last  turn  of  century— although  the  two  countries  used  quite 
different  methods  in  pursuit  of  their  goals. 

a.  To  what  extent  does  the  People's  Republic  appear  to  fall  into 
this  category? 


b.  On  the  basis  of  what  particular  behavior  or  inferred  goals 
can  it  be  said  that  the  People's  Republic  appears  to  belong 
at  least  partially  in  this  category? 

c.  To  the  extent  that  the  People's  Republic  appears  to  operate 
like  a  state  aspiri'.g  to  Great  Power  status*  how  can  we  best 
account  for  this  style  and  pattern  of  behavior? 

Great  towers  norma* ly  try  to  achieve  and  maintain  external  capa¬ 
bilities  at  least  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
state  in  the  system— although  their  methods  and  styles  of  opera¬ 
tion  differ  notably.  They  frequently  maintain  powerful  military 
establishment a;  they  tend  to  become  involved  in  international 
politics  in  many  parts  of  the  globe;  often  they  assert  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  keeping  the  international  peace  and  protecting 
the  rights  and  security  of  lesser  powers  in  which  they  have  an 
interest.  Ih  the  contemporary  context  Greet  Powers  frequently 
employ  elaborate  information  or  propaganda  apparati,  trade  and 
aid  programs*  and  various  subversive  end  other  Interventions  in 
attempts  to  lnflusnce  or  oontnol  other  states  and  thus  to  enhance 
control  or  influence  cver  the  International  environment.  Like 
lesser  states*  however*  and  in  spits  of  their  greater  resources, 
Great  tovers  are  also  constrained  by  their  limitations  end  domestic 
requirements.  Sn  efforts  to  constrain,  influence  or  control  their 
external  environments,  therefore,  they  not  only  try  to  maximise 
their  own  individual  strength,  but  also  tend  to  seek  alliances. 

The  characteristics  and  behaviors  of  these  alliances  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upor  the  characteristic*  of  the  various  nation  states 
in  the  system  and  aspecially  upon  their  relative  capabilities. 
Alliance  formation  may  also  be  strongly  affected  by  grievances— 
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as  when  one  state  has  increased  its  territory  at  the  expense  of 
another. 

a.  Are  there  any  useful  criteria  for  distinguishing  a  Great 
totter  from  a  state  that  is  strong,  but  not  a  Great  tower? 

b.  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  distinguish,  does  the  People's 
Republic  appear  to  be  a  Great  Power,  or  nearly  a  Great  tower? 

c.  Does  the  People's  Republic  behave  in  ways  that  are  commonly 
thought  to  be  characteristic  of  Great  towers,  and  if  it  does, 
how  can  ws  best  account  for  such  behavior? 

d.  If  the  People's  Republic  is  not  a  Greet  tower,  is  it  likely 
to  become  one,  and  If  so,  when? 

18.  The  strongest  nation  state  tends  to  measure  itself  against  the 

second  strongest  nation  state — often  in  terms  of  comparative  rates 
of  growth.  Because  of  its  position,  the  strongest  state  often 
feels  compelled  to  defend  the  states  quo,  and  this  inclination 
is  likely  to  oontrlbute  to  its  Involvement  In  "police  actions" 
and  wars  against  dissatisfied  nations  aggressively  In  search  of 
a  now  order. 

a.  It  what  extant  does  this  appear  to  bo  an  accurate  and  useful 
assertion? 

b.  If  It  la  not  an  aocurate  assertion,  on  what  basis  Is  it  not? 
How  could  It  b  re-stated? 

c.  It  tits  extent  Chet  this  statement  la  accurate  and  useful, 
and  if  we  assuue  for  the  time  being  that  the  Un.  States 
is  the  strongest  nation  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  second 
strongest,  what,  if  any,  are  the  Implications  for  China? 

Are  the  Implications  different  if  we  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  strongest  nation  and  the  United  States  is  ths 

second  strongest? 


d.  What  are  the  Implication*  for  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  if  the  People**  Republic,  becomes  significantly 
stronger? 

e.  What  are  the  implications  for  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  if  the  People's  Republic  becomes  significantly 
weaker  or  even  collapses? 

The  second  strongest  nation  state  tendr  to  measure  itself  against 
the  strongest  and  against  the  third  strongest.  In  some  config¬ 
urations  the  second  strongest  nation  state  may  be  a  candidate 
for  the  role  of  dissatisfied  and  aggressive  challenger  of  the 
status  quo. 

a.  To  what  extent  does  this  appear  to  be  an  accurate  and  useful 
assertion? 

b.  To  the  extent  that  this  assertion  is  accurate,  and  1 :  we 
assume  that  the  United  Statss  is  the  strongest  nation,  the 
8ovlet  Union  is  second  strongest,  and  Japan  is  third  strongest; 
what  implications,  if  any,  does  this  have  for  China?  Do  the 
implications  change  If  we  change  the  rank  order  assumptions, 
and  if  so,  in  what  ways? 

Other  nation  states  tend  to  measure  themselves,  at  least  hypothet¬ 
ically,  against  ths  strongest  nation  state,  but  more  immediately 
against  both  ths  state  that  la  next  stronger  and  the  one  that  is 
next  weaker, 

a*  To  what  extent  does  this  appear  to  be  a"  -^curate  and  useful 
assertior? 

b.  If  it  is  accurate,  to  what  extent  do  Chinese  Communist  leaders 
moasure  their  country  against  the  United  States? 

c.  If  Great  Britain  is  the  next  stronger  country  after  Oommur.ist 
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China  and  West  Germany  is  the  next  weaker,  what  are  the  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  People's  Republic? 
d.  How  different  would  the  implications  be  if  Japan  were  the 
next  stronger?  Or  the  next  weaker? 

An  Indication  of  Dissatisfaction  or  Tension 

21.  Thus,  an  increment  of  lessening  of  the  differences  between  the 
capacity  of  the  strongest  power  in  a  system  and  tha  second  strong¬ 
est  power  in  the  sane  rystem  may  serve  as  an  incremental  indicator 
of  tension  or  dissatisfaction  in  the  strongest  power. 

a.  To  what  extent  does  this  appear  to  he  an  accurate  and  useful 
assertion? 

b.  If  it  ia  accurate,  and  if  tha  strongest  and  second  strongest 
powers  are  the  United  States  end  the  Soviet  Union,  whet  are 
tha  implications  for  tha  Fnple'a  Republic  and  its  relations 
with  the  other  two  countries  T 

22.  On  tha  other  hand,  an  incremental  increase  in  tha  difference 
between  the  capacity  of  the  strongest  power  in  the  system  end 
the  second  strongest  power  In  the  same  system  may  serve  as  an 
incremental  lndloator  of  dissatisfaction  or  tension  in  the  second 
strongest  power.  In  either  Oise,  the  potential  dynamic  is  to  a 
considerable  degree  generated  by  changes  (end  rates  of  change) 

in  difference  rather  than  by  absolute  amounts. 

a.  Tb  what  extent  does  this  appear  to  be  an  accurate  and  use¬ 
ful  assertion? 

b.  If  it  is  accurate,  end  if  the  strongest  and  second  strongest 
powers  era  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  what  are 
the  implications  for  tha  People's  Republic  and  its  relations 


23 
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with  the  other  two  countries? 

.  3h  general*  the  widening  of  the  difference  in  capability  between 
a  give**  nation  etate  and  the  next  stronger  power  and  the  leasening 
of  the  difference  in  capability  between  a  nation  etate  and  the 
next  weaker  power  give  rise  to  d iaeatiaf  act Ion  or  tension  in  that 
natit  n  etate.  However*  if  the  difference  in  capability  (or  rates 
of  growth)  is  too  great*  or  if  the  functional  distance  between  Che 
two  nations  is  too  great*  or  if  the  strategy  of  the  states  is  not 
to  compete  for  dominance,  the  likelihood  of  the  generation  of  die* 
satisfaction  or  tension  will  decrease.  [It  should  be  noted  that 
there  are  many  other  possible  sources  of  tension  for  a  nation 
state.  Ris  postulation  here  is  that  for  states  Involved  in  com¬ 
petitive  relationships*  these  differences  are  likely  to  become 
major  tension  sources.]  . 

a.  lb  what  extent  is  this  an  accurate  end  useful  statement? 

b.  Tb  the  extent  that  it  is  aocurata,  what  are  its  implications 
for  the  ftsople's  Hapubllo  in  its  relations  with  the  next 
stronger  and  weaker  nation  states? 

c.  Historically*  to  that  degree  can  the  behavior  of  China  be 
explained  in  these  tens? 

24.  tension  can  also  be  generated  through  a  direct  provocation— as 

when  one  stats  increases  its  territory  at  the  expense  of  another. 
In  each  an  instance,  we  night  expect  tension  to  be  generated  even 
though  the  aggrieved  etate  succeeded  In  achieving  overall  capa¬ 
bility  superior  to  the  capability  of  the  etate  that  had  deprived 
it  of  its  territory. 

e.  lb  whet  extent*  historically*  can  the  external  behavior  of 
China  be  explained  in  terns  of  provocations  (end  Chinees 
capabilities  at  the  time  of  such  provocation)? 
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b.  Vo  what  extent  can  current  policies  and  behaviors  of  the 
People's  Republic  be  explained  in  terms  of  recent  provoca¬ 
tions  or  recollections  of  provocations  in  the  past? 

c.  Against  the  background  of  past  provocations,  what  are  the 
implications  of  increased  Chinese  capabilities  since  1950? 

25.  hi  order  to  challenge  and  overtake  a  stronger  power  or  in  order 
to  defend  its  position  egainst  an  encroaching  weaker  power,  a 
nation  state  may  undertake  any  one  of  a  number  of  strategies  or 

a  combination  of  two  or  more  such  strategies.  For  the  most  pert, 
thcsa  strategies  involve  increasing  the  capabilities  of  the  state, 
or  reallocating  resources  from  one  category  of  capability  to 
another. 

a.  To  what  extent  can  Chinese  Communist  behavior  since  1950  be 
accounted  for  In  these  terns? 

b.  Insofar  as  Chinese  Ooaaunist  behavior  can  be  accounted  for 
In  these  tense,  what  strategy  or  combination  of  strategies 
has  the  People's  Republic  relied  upont 

26.  More  specifically,  a  nation  State  can  Increase  its  capabilities 

*  T-  ' 

through  internal  growth  (population  growth  or  a  growth  in  produc¬ 
tivity);  through  trade;  through  acquisition  of  territory  and  popu¬ 
lation  by  conquest,  purchase,  discovery  or  preemption;  through 
increase  of  its  military  capabilities;  through  alliances;  or 
through  a  combination  of  these  developments. 

a.  Specifically,  which  of  these  strategies,  or  what  combination 
of  those  strategies  lias  the  People's  Republic  relied  upon? 

b.  In  more,  detail,  what  means  has  the  People's  Republic  used 
in  attempting  to  carry  out  its  major  strategies? 

c.  If  the  People's  Republic  has  tried  to  implement  a  combination 

of  strategies,  what  has  bean  the  relative  emphasis  placed 
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upou  them? 

27.  As  indicated  shove,  however,  an  Increase  in  population  means  an 
Increase  in  consumption  and  an  increase  in  demands  upon  the 
resources  and  national  product  of  the  state-  These  are  subsist¬ 
ence  requirements.  Beyond  these,  the  productive  potentials  of  a 
population  nay  require  additional  raw  materials  and  markets  if 
their  production  potential  is  to  be  realised.  Thus*  increases 
In  population  and  increases  in  productivity  may,  while  contrlbut 
ing  to  the  capacity  of  the  nation,  also  raise  additional  demands 
for  Increasing  national  control  over  or  influence  within  the 
international  environment. 

e*  How  ere  productive  capabilities  distributed  among  the  Chinese 
populace? 

b.  2h  balance,  has  the  Chinese  population  enhanced  or  constrained 
the  capabilities  of  the  People's  ft* public? 
o.  Given  projections  of  probable  population  growth  and  rates  of 
ooenande*  technological  and  educational  change*  are  Chinese 
Oas—ntt  capabilities  Ukoly  to  increase  or  decrease  over 
the  next  docadaa  and  at  that  rate? 

2ft.  in  it  la  that  the  Internal  growth  of  e  state,  whether  or  not  it 
la  part  of  a  consciously  conceived  policy,  may  lead— indeed,  if 
it  la  sufficiently  vigorous,  is  alaost  certain  to  lead— toward  an 
increase  in  the  external  activities  of  the  state  and  a  disturbance 
in  the  International  equilibrium. 

a.  In  what  ways  has  internal  growth— population,  economic,  tech¬ 
nological,  educational— affected  the  behavior  of  the  People's 
Republic? 

b.  In  view  of  probable  ratC3  of  growth  in  China,  in  other  countries 
of  Asia,  and  in  major  world  powers  ov^r  coning  decades,  in 


what  ways,  ii'o  the  international  system  end  its  configurations 
likely  to  be  altered? 

Strategies  for  Enhancing  Capabilities,  Influence  end  Control 

29.  In  general,  a  nation  state  is  no  stronger  than  its  basic  capabil¬ 
ities  (area,  resources*  population,  level  ot  productivity,  and  so 
forth).  However,  its  military  and  political  power  can  sometimes 
be  enhanced  by  drastic  reallocation  of  revauccfc:*— greater  invest¬ 
ment  in  heavy  industry  and  military  equipment  at  Che  expense  oi 
consumer  goods,  lor  example. 

a.  To  what  extent  has  the  People's  Republic  sr  to  enhance 
its  capabilities  in  this  way? 

b.  Insofar  as  the  People's  Republic  has  attempted  such  re.-il loca¬ 
tions,  what  has  bssn  the  outcome*  end  what  era  the  implications 
for  the  future? 

30.  These  various  considerations  WflfHt  that  the  international  system 
is  sissy*  in  a  mors  or  1ms  dyiwts  condition  with  states  continu¬ 
ally  tasting  each  other's  oapsiltlt*  and  displaying  great  lability 
of  tensions  in  their  relations  with  one  another. 

a.  If  this  is  a  reasonably  accurate  assertion,  wa  nay  expect  the 
international  system— in  view  of  differential  population 
growths  and  differential  rates  of  economic  and  technological 
change— to  undergo  spectacular  alterations  between  now  and 
the  turn  of  the  century.  1b  what  extent  can  we  foresee  the 
shape  of  things  to  come*  and  what  are  the  implications  for 
international  affairs? 

b-  What  are  the  possibilities,  in  these  changing  r  ircumst.anCFtt . 
for  achieving  and  maintaining  a  relatively  viable  and  secure 
international  equilibrium? 


In  these  tei.i.5  we  mi^ht  postulate  thac  the  hiyhii  the  tension 
between  two  states,  the  greater  the  probability  that  each  or  them 
will  choose  a  military  strategy  and  the  greater  the  probability 
of  armed  conflict  between  them. 

a.  lb  what  extent  can  Chinese  Communist  pomelo*  and  activities 
be  accounted  for  in  these  terms? 

b.  What  would  be  some  of  the  major  constraints  modifying  the 
operation  of  this  p<x;pofeition? 

The  lower  the  tension  between  one  state  and  another  stvte — compared 
with  the  tension  between  either  of  these  states  and  a  third  state 
—the  greater  the  possibility  of  alliance  between  these  two  states - 

a.  Can  Chinese  Communist  alliance  patterns  be  accounted  for  ii 
these  terns? 

b.  Given  their  respective  capabilities  and  tenaicn  prof.  ile«, 
what  seem  to  be  the  probable  future  alliance  patterns  of  ih< 
People's  Republic,  the  U.8.S.R.  and  the  United  States— par 
ticularly  as  nuclear  technology  ie  further  developed? 

Ab  a  nation  state  increases  its  capabilities  relative  to  the  cepa- 
billtiss  of  the  next  stronger  power,  its  tensions  vis-a-vis  the 
stronger  power  v  a!  Isasen  provided  the  trend  contii  ues  and  the 
stronger  power  is  not  ptrealved  by  the  weaker  power  as  pr  paring 
counter  measures.  But  S«e  Ho  35,  below. 

a.  Poes  the  case  of  the  People1  a  Republic  provide  evidence? 

b.  What  are  the  probable  capability  and  tension  trends  in  Asia? 
However,  as  a  weaker  nation  Increases  its  strength  vis 'a* vis  a 
stronger  ration,  the  tension  of  the  stronger  natJon  is  likely  to 
increase,  and  its  leadership,  in  tom,  ^tll  feel  the  need  of 
increasing  capaoil  '.ties  through  growth  or  t rcot.jn  ~he  r*--^lloca- 
tion  of  resources,  or  Che  achievement  of  net-  allies  or  all  three. 
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With  each  increment  o i  strength  gained  by  the  stronger  nation, 
however,  the  tension  increases  again  for  the  weaker  nation,  which 
now  feels  under  compulsion  to  undertake  additional  efforts. 

a.  lb  what  extent  can  the  relationships  of  the  People’s  Republic 
with  other  nation  states  be  accounted  for  in  these  terms? 

b.  In  these  terms,  what  are  the  probable  trends  in  Asia? 

c.  wi tat  are  the  probable  world  trends? 

As  the  gap  between  the  capabilities  of  a  weaker  power  and  the 
next  stronger  power  f especially  if  it  is  the  strongest  powerl 
narrows  below  «  certain  threshold,  the  overtaking  power  may  suffer 
anxjafy  inverse  to  the  rate  of  change  in  the  closing  of  the  gep. 
Thin  means  that  the  tension  suffered  by  the  stronger  power  is 
matched  by  the  anxiety  of  the  weaker  power. 

a.  If  we  accept  West  Germany  as  the  next  stronger  power,  does 
this  proposition  sees  to  hold? 

b.  If  we  eccept  Prance  es  the  next  stronger  power,  dees  this 
proposition  seem  to  hold? 

c.  Does  this  general  proposition  seen  to  hold  with  respect  to 
the  relations  of  ths  People's  Republic  with  the  U.S.S.R.  or 
the  United  States? 

r*  , 

d.  1b  the  extent  that  the  proposition  does  not  hold  empirically, 
can  it  be  re-stated  to  account  for  some  significant  pert  of 
Chinese  Conranlst  behavior? 

The  narrower  the  gap-*  below  a  certain  threshold— between  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  a  weaker  power  end  the  next  stronger  power  (especially 
if  it  is  tne  strongest  pow>-:r),  or  between  an  aspiring  Greet  Power 
and  tht  one  or  two  strongest  Great  Powers,  the  greater  the  anxiec} 
of  the  weaker  power;  tne  greater  the  tension  of  the  stroi  je r  power; 
the  grsetez  the  tendency  of  the  stronger  power  to  take  counter 
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measures;  the  greater  the  tendency  of  the  leaser  power  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  counter  activities  taken  by  tha  stronger  power  <and 
the  generation  of  a  reciprocating  predisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  stronger  power);  the  greater  the  tendency  for  grievances  to 
be  remembereu  and  made  salient;  the  greater  the  tendency  for  the 
material  competition  to  be  thus  augmented  by  psychological  con* 
filet;  the  greater  the  tendency  toward  exchanges  of  threat  and 
counter- threat;  and  the  higher  the  probability  that  an  incident’ 
or  provocation  will  precipitate  a  crisis.. 

a.  lb  what  extent  does  this  set  of  propositions  seem  to  account 
for  some  significant  part  of  the  policies  and  activities  cf 
the  dopin'*  Republic? 

b-  Can  the  set  of  propositions  be  re-stated  to  account  more 
affectively  for  a  significant  portion  of  the  policies  and 
activities  of  the  People's  Republic? 

37.  Marshalling  Its  capabilities,  pursuing  its  goals  and  interacting 
with  other  countries ,  a  nation  state  may  carry  out  its  strategics 
—end  perceive  and  respond  to  the  strategies  of  others— largely 
in  cooperative  advantage,  non-sero  sum  terms;  or  in  essentially 
sero  sum  terms;  or  in  some  combination  of  these  two  distinct 
styles. 

a.  1b  what  extent  do  the  leaders  of  the  People's  Republic  sew 
to  have  operated  in  one  or  another  of  these  styles? 

b.  How  can  tendenclea  toward  one  or  another  or  all  three  of 
these  styles  be  analyred  in  a  systematic  and  controlled 
fashion? 

3b  Ii  general,  the  higher  the  tension  felt  by  rhe  leaders  of  a  nation 
state  iand  alec.  In  many  Instances,  by  the  jopulace),  the  stronger 
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the  tendency  towa  xl  operating  in  es  sentlaliy  zero  3um  terms,  at 
least  in  response  to  those  countries  which  are  perceived  by  the 
leadership  as  xntagonictie. 

a.  Tt>  what  extent  do«6  a  tendency  tevird  a  ze^o  sun.  style  of 
operation  correlate,  empirically,  with  rising  tension? 

b.  As  the  People's  Republic  interacts  with  other  states,  to 
what  extent,  empirically,  do  rising  levels  of  tension  and 
zero  sum  styles  of  response  lead,  empirically,  into  a  reac¬ 
tion  or  Richardson  process  of  reciprocal,  spiralling  tension 
and  essentially  zero  sum  styles  of  operation  on  higher  and 
higher  levels  of  hostile  competition,  threat,  attempted  coer¬ 
cion  and  possibly  violence? 

lha  i.eclsion- Making  Proceases 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  suggesting  ways  in  which  a  signlfican 
part  of  Chinese  Communist  policies  and  behaviors  can  be  accounted  for 
in  terns  of  the  capabilities  of  the  People's  Republic,  in  terms  of  its 
position  within  the  objective  configuration  of  the  international  system, 
and  in  terns  of  basic  national  security  and  sons  level  of  control  or 
influence  over  its  doesstic  end  external  environments  optimal  for 
national  survival  as  a  major  purpose  or  goal.  We  have  had  little  or 
nothing  to  say  about  Chinese  history,  the  Chinese  Communist  decision- 
making  processes,  or  Marx 1st- Lanin 1st- Maoist  ideology.  The  problem 
now  is  to  link  these  cons id ere t ions  of  capability,  ranking,  and  sur¬ 
vival  with  other  important,  often  more  elusive,  elements  In  the  decision 
process.  In  this  section  we  shall  be  considering  to  what  extent  Chinese 
Communist  policies  and  behaviors  must  be  accounted  for  in  terns  cf  por- 
oep'ions,  memories,  habits,  beliefs,  values,  purposes,  ieelii.ge,  •■xpee- 
1  <i'.  and  other  subjective,  essentially  psychological  phenonena. 
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it:itude  of  those  'w1'/  few  ind iv  i  h..-  io  in  any  ui von  government 

make  foreign  poi  icy  determinations  and  toinnot:  -h  or-  nat >o >s  to  a 
'  o'-rst*  ori  intori'dtior.d  l  activity  .  - 

The  oy  corff  pt  *  it  thin  approach  rs  ch?  i>nr  Cepcion ,  the  process 
by  which  decisioi.-wahers  detect  at  a?  assign  aeanrc  Co  input t>  from 
hcij  environment.  Thus,  fee  are  concerned  ui'h  toe  .  avs  in  which  Hao 
.  .  „u;  i  .  i*.c  o’-  Lie  Thao- ch'i  01  other  major  feeder  sees  Che  world, 

A  •  '  -  v 

■o'  j,» .  ,plf-  and  the  ev4>t*  arcs  r;*  them  •- 

»<-r  ,m  individual" -itCAuding  the  leader  of  a  tAifrmunisC  atitte-- 

v» 

,•  i.  n  j  to  a  per  ton,  cojtc,  event  or  sit  jatioj’..  (here  tust  first 
• .  he  1 -tec •-ion  of  ifor-iii ,  which  is  a  junction  of  vhe  seises.  in 
..rtdition.  however,  the  •*eeision-raaker--lifc/»  other  ikji.Mii  brings--- muat 
h-w*  code,  a  set  »>:  concepts  or  images,  which  pcr-iita  him.  to 

tnt =*t  'he  meaning  of  the  stimulus 

IT  r  the  leader  of  a  Communist  *tste-~ai  for  ether  huiaan  being* 

--  rites**  codes  are  largely  a  product  of  training  and  experience  The 
infant  with  normal  hearing  can  detect  the  sound  wave  a  created  by  human 
voices  But  Chare  is  little  understanding,  and  therefore  little  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  behavior  of  the  child,  until  he  learns  the  code  Janguige) 
which  permits  him  to  organise  and  interpret  the  sound  w«v*j*  into  meat. 

vgfui  patterns.  fn  the  case  of  top  Chinese  Communijt  lenrtn  v  w«  wool  i 
e  •■pert  some  of  tnos  rode*  to  be  traditionally  '  itinese  *n  origin.  ntrutrs' 
to  hn'."  emerged  ftom  early  family,  village  or  other  local  evper.ience, 
of  bets  to  haw  derived  from  Marxist-ben Inist  sources,  an-  a' ill  <  )the  ri¬ 
te  l.  t’<»  outcome  of  mo/iy  years  of  guet  rillo  experience,  trh-.  icon  Mam., 
:!('<•  j  ••■:  at  ,  arc  the  '.the  This,  then.  it  -ro  the  rv  •.•».- 

<: 

wh#  •  •  '  •  .  -s,  tr  ‘jilt,  cuiturv  ,  t!:*-1  :yo  **»•<■,■  *-th*r  «■»  ■.«.■:  -rt.-c 

'iii  <  t  jctisii-r.  a :>.c .  -  scr.  >  -  t  c  •  ■  1  «  t  -•  r  -i . 
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ioiosynccacy  ell  ray  cent*  to  bear  on  the  (taking  of  decision*;. 

these  ver-.ous  views,  prediaponltioiv',  beliefs  and  concept  ,  uccon.* 


the  "lenses”  through  which  the  indivldu*.!  waken  sense  f  the  otherwise 
unmanageable  number  of  signals  from  the  env Lronraent  with  which  he  is 


bombarded  every  instant.  Clearly,  they  affect  hit  xrceptiori*  of  the 
world,  of  event**  of  other  people  and  of  himself. 

Some  concepts  ar*  relatively  simple  and  my  be  subject  to  .little 


variatlor  arrows  individuals  or  ti*s.  outer  concept*  arc  £cr.-  complex 
and  open  to  disagreement,  fts  Snyder  ;l9S’i,  104  ;  has  pointed  out; 
complexity*  ambiguity,  and  lack  of  stability  are  a  few  or  the  that*- 
actarist ics  which  tend  to  differentiate  tbs  foreign  policy  decision- 
■eking  of  all  countries  from  that  in  ether  setting*.  Obviously,  we 
ere  interested  in  generalities  that  apply  more  ov  less  to  all  situa¬ 
tions  on  the  national  and  International  little,  bat  even  sore  w*  would 
like  to  identify,  snalyce  and  understand  the  peculiar  perception*  and 


codes  of  Mao,  his 


aJdsw*!- 

and  other 
cs^egwy— sefcion 


Bug 

■  #*yi 

11 

ggi 

VM>f«h*ir  successors. ; 

■  '’**+ 

fittild  «t  international  relations 
eat  ion  e*  -  non-  verb*.1 
bis  M  She  btsic  datum.  Con-  ■  ’ 

It  |«S  also  been  done  with 

t  *■  ,  i  ’ 

powtent  of  speeches,  dispatches 
*nfc>>».  Research  in  the  first 


category— sefcian  analysis— oeesllp  Isolates  end  inveatigetee  the  overt, 
more  or  lese  gross  oeheVior  st  states,  still*  research  in  the  ascend 
category  is  nornaUy  used  to  dstenalns  what  can  be  termed  perception, 
ar  cognitive  structure,  Fjeo  or  intention,  decision-making  process 
and  the  like,  these  ere  some  of  the  ways  of  carrying  ovt  "research 
st  a  distance"  from  the  adjects  under  study,  kn  efectiv*  model  must 

bn  sMfi  to  relate  ’’objective  reality,"  cognition,  evaluation,  feeding 


■  .-.tv;  .  n  Cisrfpj;>7/ul  and  n«  st »- matte  waya- 

'  <  ’ 

V  .me  .  .ir,J  Medi.-tt  .  rig  Processes 

n  ,  cos  .a  ion  ;  (■  uni  7,  under  'r.ronjru-  tie-  or  Pi3crepanel.r -,  and 
htjr  iutencial  Dyi  arm  joovc,  we  referred  tc  incongruities’ .or  di-i-  •' 
?u<ir  cu  e  between  the  dccoc.1,  condition  of  a  nation  ftate  domestic 
(  t  ■:  Crral)  and  the  condition  preferred  by  its  leadership  -and  perhaps 
.•no  it-.  ,x>pel«  ce  as  giving  rise  to  dissatisfaction  or  tension.  We 
•  yt  ■>’  .  Ci  •'  u.  a  ai  objective,  aggregate  data  for  determining  di  »- 
rt  -  :i'  j,  but  r«iie  no  effort,  at  that  point,  to  introduce  perceptions 
r  d  n  ra;\.(  cy  o'  incongruity,  evaluations,  feelings,  expectations, 

■  ,i-n*  j  i  i..-  essentially  psychological  phenomena  in  any  system- 

•*  \  f  •  }n rthe  tr  book,  Plans  and  the  Structure  of  Human  Behavior, 

Vi  lei,  -ter  ^nd  ft  Lbrar.i  I960'  refer  to’ TOIL,  that  is,  l>st~ 

"! >  v. -vut,  therein  an  action  is  initiated  by  an  "incongruity 
■'tween  the  actual  state  of  a  systeai  and  a  potential  new  state  rhat  is 
be  ry  tested  for,  and  the  action  persists  until  the  incongruity- -the 
uro«invd.l  stimulus — is  removed.  "The  general  pattern  of  reflex  action  is 
i  te*t  the  jrput  energies  against  some  criteria  established  in  the 
t  'eriisn,  to  respond  if  the  result  of  the  test  i«  to  ehow  incongruity, 

-.0  continue  to  respond  until  the  incongruity  vanishes,  at  which 

■  ;ro  rhe  reflex  is  terminated-  Ulus,  there  is  ’feedback."  from  the 
v  ;  o '■  the  action, to  the  testing  phaue,  and  we  are  confronted  by 

v--  curs x vo  loop  Miller,  Galanter  and  Pribram,  1%0,  20  "  Processe* 

»  liarr.tng  behavior  are  similar  but  involve  marked  modification  of 
nrodn  behavior  strt Cegies  and  patterns  ;or  the  bas-s  of  wide  and  long 
'■  :rr,  .citing  -xperiencc.  n  these  terms  we  may  v  ev,  the  incongruity 
i  CiS crepancy  between  the  outcome  of  a  given  test  and  the  criteria 


J 


o 


establi  shed  bv  the  o.  jenisn  3;  ••••  •  •  ris-»  to -  dj  vaci  stacrion  re  j . 

Living  systems  3 no  'syste :•  4*v.  Viuj  menbers  function  to  Irina 

about  alt  © rat  ions  and  tranaforrit ;  \ns  dr  the  •.  nyiroimenc  and  its  con¬ 
figurations — incJuding  change ^  in  relationships  between  one  system  cr 
a  coalition  of  syutaas).  and  other  irti  iv  id  oil  (or  oiiiedj  system*.  They 
are  constrained. cr  otherwise  inf. vienced,;  however,  b>  t’wir  capabilities 
relative  to  t’.ie  f ny  jicai  envimn.iv.it- -nd  ro  o  .her  a  itors  in  the  ays  ten 
and  by  thojr  self-preoapcion*,  their  vrceptiois  of  the  physical  environ- 
•ant,  their  perceptions  of  other  semoi ,  and  so  forth..  • 

the  individual  huawti  being,  in  tiviertvking  transformations,  responcr. 
to  enviromren.il  event  s  ir  stimt.1 .  v )  i  .cluiing  the  belutvior  01  ot.H-.-i 
actors,  with  hio  .0  ;r»  activities  if1',  which  to  one  degree  or  another 
alter  the  previous  state  of  affairs  the.  surrounding*.  Trterven  ing 
between  the  stimuli*  event  (S)  arc.  the  overt  reaper  sr  R;  are  various 

encodlnci  and  decoding  pioceduMs  (see  figure  4-)> 

Be  incongruities  or  discrepancies  raftered  to  in  proposition  ^ 
and  7  OKlsc  objeCtl<aily  in  a  given  situation,  and  their  dimensions  are 

at  ion,  Csrosa  Netidhai.  product  (or  rough 
aft*,  and  the  life*.  These  aggregate  dat^ 
o  not  tell  us  hoe  Chinese  Ooanun'st 
*4prtisrs  perceive >  evuliete,  cr  subjectively  . 
define  ihatever  in  (lit lei  or  ns<  repent ies  exist-  a  fundamental 

profclas  oonf muting  the  investigatcr  is  hoe  tc  rela:v  the  objective 
data  with  ths  cognitive,  interpretive  and  evaluative  data  «h:.ch  also 
exist  objsrttvely  but  which  are  sf.a^ci  by  tits  training,  broad  c  peru- 
sacs,  psrso.ia-  attitudes,  habits,,  view,  prndi sp«  jsicir.n's prefore  irr ,, 
goals  and  idio^yncrecias  <>1  individual  dr-iiiton-'u-kers  '  Tvere  „art©r 
are  the  media  log  .’..emend  of  the  or >c;  :  which  c.v-  bn  c-.tegcr  .ztf--  gen^r*. 
illy  as  decoding  #uv.  encoding  prevemos 
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Decoding  refers  to  the  Way  the  individual’s  central  nervous,  system 
(or  the  decision  and  control  apparatus  of  an  organization)  receives 
and  processes  information  from  the  situation  or  environment— the  inter¬ 
nal  responses  to  stimuli  (S).  These  decoding  processes  include::  ^for¬ 
mation  translation,  i.e.,  the  translation  of  stimuli  (S)  into  neural 
impulses;  information  transmission  from  the  periphery,  of  the  nervous  ^ 
system  coward  the  decision-making  center;  information  integration  in 
terms  of  put  experience  (Cf.  James  Miller,  1965,  35:;,  re  stored  infor¬ 
mation  or  memory)  and  other  information  "stored"  from  the  past;  and 
information  interpretation  and  the  arousal  of  feelings  about  it  Osgood 
and  Mortn,  1963).  ;  -  •* 

Encoding  comprise c  efforts  on  the  part, of  an  individual  to  .select  , 
and  execi.te  a  response  R  to  the  environmental  event  (8)  which  has 
excited  him.  Initial  encoding  proceases  include  tha  selection  of  a 
response  plan  or  response  hierarchy  and  the  emotional  charging  or  acti¬ 
vation  oi  it.  Theae  policy  and  decision-making  processes  include  the 
comparison— in  terms  of  appropriateness- -of  various  possible  plana  or 
Strategies  of  means-end  hierarchies  of  response  on  the  basis  of  (a) 
goals,  (b)  pest' experience  and  habit,  end  rc)..eaorionu  and  feelings.. 
Also involved  la  the  activation  or  emotional  charging  of  one  plan  or 
atrategy  above  tha  others,  which  then  provides  a  basis  for  behavior 
(Osgood  end  North,  1963). 

Mediating  processes  include  phenomena  of,  perception  (or,  more 
precisely,  cognition,  interpretation,  and  evaluation),  affect,  memory, 
valuta,  coals,  purposes,  intention,  selection  of  intention,  activation, 
decision,  and  so  forth.  These  are  electro-chemical  proceasos  within 
the  central  nervous  system  of  the  individual  human  being.  There  are 
analogies  between  the  decoding  and  encoding  processes  of  the  individual, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  organizational"” including  nation  state — information 
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gathering'1  and  dec.!?-  tr-i  *«w  tng  on  •  the  .'other . 

doth  individual  'bm»iw.  niesTand  i  lie  mess-  ries  bear  upon  the  decision- 
.ns king  process.  Inescapably  a  national  leader  i:  influenced  by  his 
recollect  ions  of  ,  past  events-  bo «.*»'. those  in  which  he  has  bean  personally 
involved,  and  ethers  ha-has' read  about  and  beer,  told  about.  There. is 
abundant  evidence  that  too  Tse-tung,  for  example,  is  profoundly  influ¬ 
enced  by  China's  plight  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first 
half  of  the -twentieth  centin-y,  and  also' b>  his  personal  experiences, 
especial  i  y.- as  a  revolutionist  and  guerrilla  leaner  in  Xiang  si  or.  the 
Long  March  and  in  ypjian.  But.  unquestionably  he  is  influenced,  also, 
by  . his  awareness  of  public-memories-- those  uamories  that  are  shared  by 
large  numbers  of  his  coll 'agues  or  by  the  "Mnese  populace  at  large. 

The  problem  is  to  ascertain  not  only  which  of  tiv-se.  memories  influence 
Chin  -u  Communist  policy  today,  but  alvo  which  art-  j-i.l-.ely  to  persist 
after  the  passing  of  the  current  leadership  and  tnus  to  continue  affect¬ 
ing  Chinese  behavior  in  \e  years  to  come. 

Each  individual  human  being  Is  likely  to  maintain  aume  charuefer- 
isti:  views  of  the  universe .  of  sad' ft  role  ir.  it,  and  of  his  own  par- 
tici/ax  position  and  interart  ions  with  his  fellows.  There  will  be 
memories,  habits,  preferences,  attitudes,  expectations,  perceptions 
of  (beliefs  about)  what  is,  what  has  Leer.,  what  ought  to  be,  and  what 
will,  can,  and  cannot  be.  TharewJLU.  be  expectations  of  1  self"  and 
of  various  ’others."  There  will- be  identifications  and  loyalties. 

Tr>  the  extent  that  some  of  these  perceptions,  valuas,  preferences, 
expectations,  identifications,  loyalties,  and  habits  aro  shared  oixJ/or 
reciprocated  and/or  complemented  by  other  individuals  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  wt  h<,ve  a  foundation  for  commuricy.  for  custom,  for  what  Dur-chevn 
(1360)  called  the  conscience  collective,  for  law,  *jxJ  for  insritucioi.'.. 


Indeed,,  we  can  go  a;  Long  way  toward  explaining  iaes  and  institution*, 
if  we  view  them  as  expectations  of  Interaction  volidnted  by  more  or  . 
lass  habitual  responses.  In  any  ease,  the  behavior  of  the  individual 
will  be  profoundly  influenced  by  his  perception  o  — And  feelings  about 
—such  mo-e  or  less  shared  pheiio/rana.  turkheiir.  viewed  the  conscience 
collective  as  the  great  stabilizer  of  on  Integrated  society.1 

-We'  nay '  properly  ask,  then,  what  are  the  jerceptii  ns  of  Qiineee 
leaders  -with  respect  to  t  ie  universe,  mail's  role  ,  in  it,  and  the  nature 
of, relations  between  men  historically,  in  the  present,  and  in  the  future - 
What  are  traditional  arid  contemporary  CMncic  viev.s  abort  cliance ,  or 
fortune,  on  t: -•>  one  naarJ,  <ird  msn's  ability  to  sliape  or  control  events, 
on  the  other?  Which  of  these  perceptions  emerge  from  trad It ioncl  thine,  e 
sources,  which  from  Marxist- heninist-Ijacist  neology,  which  from  per£on«*l 
experience,  and  whicn  from  a  blend  of  these  ccnsideratiors?  ’ho  what 
extent  have  elements  of  the  tradition *1  Chinese  conscience  collective 
survived  and  ho  what  extent  have  t-).e<se  elements  been  supplanted  by  * 
Marxlst-Lenlnist-Maoist  conscience  collective 'i  Or,  to  put  the  question 
another  way,  to  what  extent  do! traditional  c  lumen*  a  persist  in  the 
conscience  collective  as  it  operates  today?  We  know  that  a  consider 
able  part  of  the  Chinese  Communist  effort  has  been  directed- -through 
thought  refoxn  end  other  efforts-.~to  destroy  the  traditional  conscierce 
collective  ahd  replace  it  with  a  whole  new  ethic.  There  are  evidences, 
however,  not  only  that  many  old  value*  and  ways  of.  doing  things  sur¬ 
vive  among  the  people,  but  alec  that  Mao  Tse-tung  and  hi  ,  <’<.!  League*, 
despite  their  iwurrsicr  in  dialectics  derived  from  MarxJet-ieninist 
sources,  Jt  times  respond  in  -ways'  that  era  traditional  f  .clan 
iather  than  Communist. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  ptwerful  iruluence  of  routine 
--culture-, 1  hab  i  t  s ,  t  rad  it  ions y  ~  c  us  tome  end  institutions — in  Chine  down 
through  , the .centuries" until  .the  revolution  of  1911  and  even  until  the 
overthrow  of  the  Nationalist  regime  in  1949  As  oi  e  of  the. world's 
two  oldest  civilizations  (along  with  India  ,  early  twentieth  century 
China  had  some  2500  years  of  almost  unbroken  cultural  lineage  behind 
it.  There  had  bean  ebbs  and  flows  of  political  power  and  cultural  - 
salience,  but  the  basic  ir.st  itutions  had  been  pervasive  and  persistent* 
Ttoday  the  crucial  question  here  is  whether*  the  Contnunlst  regime  has 
brought  -..bout  a  nearly  complete  and  permanent  change  in  Chinese  habits, 
customs,  traditions  and  styles, of  operation,  or  whether  many  of  the 
old  patterns  and  predispositions  persist,  or  are  likely  to  reappear., 
Again,  a  basic  problem  is  to  try  to  discover  how  much  of  Chinese  Com- 

•  .  -  ■'  J  r-  '  .  .  -  <  --  , 

munist  behavior  is  attributable  to  historical  and  cultural  considers-, 
tiona,  hew  much  to  dimensions  of  power  or  capability,  how  much  to 
ideology,  and  how  much  to  the  personal  attributes  and  ldiosyncracles 


of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  other  leaders. 

The  encoding  phenomena — purposes,  goals,  intentions ,  activation 
and  deci: ion— correspond  generally  to  what  Miller,  Qslantsr  and  Pri  .ram 
(1960)  refer  to  as  Plans  in  individual  behavior. 

Analogously,  on  the  nation  state  (or  other  interpersonal)  level, 
the  stimulus  (S)  and  response  (R)  represent,  overt ,  observable  events  ~ 
—both  verbal  and  non- verbal- * In  the  environment  external  to  the  system 
itself.  This  dees  not  mean  that  such  events  necessarily,  occur  outside 
the  territorial  specs  of  an  interpersonal  system.  Cr  the  contrary, 
for  example,  an  earthquake  or  other  natural  disaster  taking  place  inside 
the  frontiers  of  a  nation  state,  or 'the  explosion  of  a  bomb  or  missile 
launched  by  an  agent  outside  the  dec is ion- ■asking  and  communications 
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system  of  the  system  but  Inside  its  territorial  lu.iita  would  lormaiiy 
qualify  as  an  external  stimulus  fs)  and  response  (R)  event. 

Witliin  a  hation~state  system  Input;  information  is  first  received  •• 
(.and  processed )  by  individual  human  beings-  -diplomats,  intelligence 
agents,  military  personnel  in  foreign  outposts,  and  «  variety  of  oth?r 
official  and  unofficial  agents  This  information  must  pa3a  tu tough 
the  decoding  <uid  encoding  app.^rati  of  individual  human  beings  sonuwhore 
along  the  line  in  order  to  become  an  input  and  be  tr&nslaced  Into  written 
or  oral  symbols  (or  Mbrse  code  symbols,  and  the  like’-  it  is  then  trans¬ 
mitted  further  into  the  system  along  established  cownun leaf ion  channels 
crudely  analogous  to  neural  transmission  processes  within  tlvc  ..ndivlduar 

At  tome  point,  or  av  several  point*,  the  input  info* oration  is  inte 
grated  by  officers  of  the  nation  state- system  .irn  terras  o?  past  experience 
,  as  stored  in. historical  archives,  operational  codes,  the  memoirles  and 
Skills  of  trained  personnel,  and  so  forth.  Again,  it  is  processed 
through  the  decoding  and  encoding  sectors  of  individual  i  cryom.  tys,tec.»V 
at  every  step.  Mare  or  lees  simultaneously  the  incoiaing  information 
now  Interpreted  by  officers  of  state  (and  others,  too,  ii  communications 
are  sufficiently  open)  and  feellngb  about  it  are  generated.  It  i» 
evaluated  in  terms  of  personal  and  societal  values,  nor  ns,  customs , 
laws,  habits  and  expectations .  flv  aa  oroceases  give  rise,  ir.  turn,  to 
the  generation  and  activation— within  one  or  more  decision  makers -*o( 
intentions  and  emotionally  charged  inclinations  as  tho  first  step  in 
decision-making.  If  the  information  is  considered  important,  there  ir. 
likely  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of  comparing  of  interpro .av joni  , 
reinterpretation,  comparing  of  intention,  t  he  gem-ration  of  now  mte- 
tion'„anf)  activations,  and  much  personal  internet  .on  bcf<  re  one  plan 
or  det  lSAon-hiersrchy"-  out  of  twe  or  more  available  pU.ns  i  <:  decision- 
hierarchies— -is  'in  one  way  or  another)  decided  upon-  the  choice  wli.. 


"  ;  ;  ;  -■  ;  -8/- 

le  influenced  by  experience ;; habit ,  custom,  lav  ami  sinilat  phenomena 
The  decision,  once  activated,  is  integrated,  that  is,  va  ious 
constituent  parts  fall  into  place';  and  the  whole  .is  made,  to  fi>  •  somehow'', 
into  the  broad  strategies  ot  the  nation's  behavior  Then  it  is  trans-- 
’.raltted—jn -written  or  oral  or: other  symbol  form — outward  toward  .the 
periphery  of  the  system  where  agents  translate  it  out  of  the  system's 
tode  into  actions , upon  the  environment . 

These  generalized  functions  are  likely  to  be  performed  by  the 
leadership  hierarchy  cl- any  nation  state  or  other  complex  organization, 
but  tiie  procedural  patterns  and  'details  may  vary  enormously*. _  ft  part 
of  our  long  range  problem  is  tw  determine,  or  at  least  to  infer  as 
much  as  possible,  about  the  ways  in  which  these  functions  axe  performed 
by  the  People's  Republic  ' 

Among  shared  or  public  mediating  processes  within  ehe-atate  system 
are  more-  or  less, .institutionalized  habit  patterns,  customs,  1***> 
societal  value*- -the  conscience  collective— and  responses  and  response 
patterns  that  have  been  used  with  some -frequency  in  the  past*  We  wou’d 
expect  these  habit  patterns  to  be  persistent  ant!  resistant  to  change 
in  a  culture  as  old  as.. China's-  In  general,  such  phenomena  become 
operational  within  a  system  to  the  extent  that  the  centxel  leaders  per¬ 
ceive  them  and  take  them  seriously— whether  or  not  they  deep!..'  share 
them,  m  any  case,  with  respect  to  the  individual  decision-makers, 
they  are  likely  to  be  buttressed  or  tempered  or  paid  lip  service  or 
ignored  according  to  the  mediating  elements  within  that  individual- 
including  those  elements  that  pertain  to  his  personal  halit  patterns, 
his  perception  and  assessment  of  his  own  rolt  aid  capacity  and  his 
perceptions  ot  the  role  and  capacity  of  the  state 


inescapably,  then,  the  decoding  ann  encoding  processes  that 'intei- 
vene  and  mediate  between  an  environmental  stimulus  (S)  and  nation  state 
behavior  (R)  constitute  a  combination  of  electro-chemical  phenomena 
4fr'  occurring  within  individual  hunan  evaluators,  decision-makers,  and  the 


Ilka  and  of  sign  and  symbol  communications  transmitted  f ran  person  t< 


person  orally,  in  writing,  or  torse  code,  or  by  gesture,  facial  cxwea- 
alon  or  other  observable  activity,  £ven  the  simplest  operations  involve  . 
Upteen  and  sub-systems  on  various  organizational  echelons  and  also  cr 
organisational  lavels  including  always  the  individual. 

With  respect  to  the  behavior  of  nation  states  (or  other  Irifceroer- 
•anal  systems)  the  electro-chemical  phenomena  occurring  within  lnditi-i  >-.l 
kmn  component*  of  the  syataa  must  be  inferred— to  a  large  extent— 
rattier  than  directly  observed.  Or  the  other  hand,  many  aspects  of  the 
translation*  1  ren—leilem,  laarefraticn,  interpreter  ion  and 

the  intention, 
latlon  process js 
and 

each  other 
inwritjng) 

of  cowr.un  i : 
lonal,  inatJtu- 
vild—or  by 
nta,  taped 


-  #'  -W* 


--both  on  the 
&  (ft)  constitute 


itiull  and  the  nation  state  level », 
the  outputs  A  sr  h"’.lu*  i&  ar  “Vert, .that  takes  piece  oh 
without'  teofirl  to  ho*  i r  m  perceived  r  responded  t  ...  r<  s,v<r. .«  , 
the 'other  hax*l,  is  an  ucriv*.  of  an  deton  without  rvi  «cr.  tc  udr 
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or  how  either  he  or  other  actors  way  perceive  or  reel  about  it  ‘Thus, 
both  S'  s  and  R's  are  non-evaluative  and  non*-af i ective j  that  is,  there 
is  no  good  or  bad  residing  in  th*-m  inherently — they  merely  exact*  The 
"good'  or  "bad"  (and  other  evaluative  qualities)  are  bestowed  upon  them 
or  attributed  >:o  them  by  various  perceivers-“or  "charged  into1'  them  by 
tlu-ir  perpetrators  * 

Killer,  Galanter  a*,.?  Pribram  (1969)  refer  to  all  the  accumulated 
!.  net  ledge  that  sn  individ  vsJL  Iwmar.  ^oir.g  has  about  himself  and  the 
world-''  his  value?  as  wall  ss  hie.  facts— -ss  the  Imrge..  Incxudud  a?* 
perceptions  of  the  ai.'iro:imsiital  configuration  and  alterations  which 
the  individual  would  ptrzf-y-T  to  so«  take  piece.  A31  these  avs  among 
the  oe~Tck>ng  oxocesses.  A  Plan  is  -?ny  hietarehitc  1  process  :ithrn  the 
individual  human  being  that  can  control  th?  order  in  which  a  sequence, 
of  '  ipor.it d ore.  to  alter  the  anvironmant  ui»  .rtakeri,  -CSurijes  in  the 
lucres,  can  bp  effected  only  by  executing  Plan*  fox’  gathering,  storing 
or  t*.  reforming  information."  These  are  encoding  processes.  Conversely, 
''Changes  in  th_-  Plans  can  be  effected  only  by  information  drawn  from 
the  Ti-tfi.jvs  ’ 

A  public  f’isn  emerges  whenever  tvo  or  more  people  try  1*:»  cooperate 
to  attain  &  result  that  they  would  not  fc>»  willing  ox1  able  'co  wcoorplif.h 
aior.i-  "bach  vtembe^  takes  upon  himself  the  performance-  ox  tru  e  rrag«r<n  . 
of  th?  public  plan  and  incorporates  that  fragment  into  his  individual 
jxw&oml  Plans  (Miller.  Calender  and  Pribram,  I9(*b,  f£n.  *  in  tb?ee 
the  policies  and  initiatory  activation  of  behavior  Vkrsrchioj 
by  a  nacAon  state  arc  necessarily  public  Plans. 

If  v,a  apply  the  mediated  model  to  nation  state  dec ision-rioki r v;> 

5  tnd-  ana logcusly-“ feedback  processes  operating  hf«Wi  *u«.-  ox 

h-;aaer3hir.  Vderarcby,  anu  feedback  within  pvoccose:,  u.  .?:>»  dbsch— 
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including,  inescapably;  the  processes  operating  within  the  nervous 
system  of  the  individual  participants™ 

Ideology,  world  view,  or  belief  system  may  have  important  effects 
on  various  parts  of  the  ao-cis ion- making  process-  ic  my  coni  cibute  <*c 
defining  the  situations  labor  (and  only  labor)  cr-ste*  surplus  value; 
the  contradictions  between  the  proletariat  and  the  bcnrgeoa -it  are 
inherently  irreconcilable;  imperialist  wars  are  :»,«•* xitable  cr.  long 
capitalism  is  in  power-  .It  my  sec  values,  asserting  that  • ..  o  oo;iaci 
or  state  of  affairs  is  preferable  to  another:  a  good  5 V vi  y  Timber 
should  have  no  personal  intereato  which  are  at  variance  .dtb  the  :mU: cr¬ 
ests  and  demands  of  the  Paity :  socialism  should  be  nchie" --d  first  of 
all  in  one  country-  Ideology  may  define  choi'cs:  tiu.no  is  the  capital¬ 
ist  way,  there  is  the  socialist  v=ay,  *uid  there  x.;  n»  ethos,  alternative- « 
Ideology  nay  define  ralaticiiahipe:  the  roon  peasants  ,ro  a  wajo-.'  ally 
of  the  proletariat;-  it  may  css-art  which  tflcortwtive  ket  of  mean*  is 
preferable:  it  :is  better  for  the  pedants  to  conduct  then-  own  land 
refoem  tribunals  rather  than  to  have  Party'  cadres  oo  i\  or  then.  • 

Ideology  may  influence  modes  and  styles  of  s expense  and  so  forth  V-jf 
we  cannot  assume  that  ideological  ••irjju.iplss  arc  op vratiac  jr/»vaJy  bee  .'as 
they  have  bain  asserted-- although  Party  hadex  ••  jften  go  to  ojuvarierttV  ■ 
lengths  in  rationalizing  their  cognitions,  puv.uv<c*s  cird  decisions  in 
icioo '  >gi cal  terms..  On  the  contrary,  we  ne n i  * o  »  vn.';vk- ?  wstf  reby  ot 
to  any  major  Po-xtburo  rlicii-ltii.  to  what  exeunt  is  can  >•?  accot,ntr<%d  !<•»-* 
in  terms  of  personal  ard>lc.lo,i  idior,  newy ,  g:o  »v  ixAr.c&"t  ion,  <wtio.-:a% 
habit  or  tradition,  juv  ior  v. }.  self  *pretorv.-tt.<o  >,  or  other*  irrecest  ,  of  a 
'o' end  rf  -mch  consideration--- 


"'"ompatlu?"  I ercttpi: j.or,3,  uidls,  and  Fx-sportse  Strategic* 

When  cm  ir.djvifijtal  numan  being  makes  a  decision,  we  may  visualise 
competing  inputs  from  i  he  (Eternal  environment  and  frcm  his  .r.emory, 
.labit  atrwcturi,  <.nu  f-o  forth )  struggling,  4.1  co  speak,  for  influence 
ip.m  that  d*-ci*.?or.  ,ti  this  "struggle"  some  inputs  t-.il?  tend  to  be 
dominant  arrf  t  ■  jr-prcas  or  override  others.  Similarly,  as  he  con¬ 
siders  choir t  >f  response,  may  vist.aTi/e  alternative  seta  or  strate¬ 


gies  of  action  coveting"  for  jtaplemencatjor  _n  thi*  competition 
.’or  action,  the  successfrl  candidate  :-crategy  will  suppress  or  override 
other  candidate  stx-at-egies-  Whenever  we  are  analyzing  a  decision  that 
has  been  made  <x*  are  trying  to  predict  the  outcome  of  a  decision  thet 
i  impending,  v.e  shall  be  concerned  with  the  relative  value  or  strength 
of  inputs  with  the  relative  value  or  strength  of  goals,  and  with  the 
relative  valun  or  strength  of  alternative  strategies  or  msans-end  sett 


(  !  mas  ibis  boh..  *.i  r 


Input*  m§  gdr.  strength  from  habit— the  say  a 


person  habitually  pt r eeiva# 


enc»,  or  bpceuse  t  .>ev  r* 


illuftcr*-}-* 


training  or  ether  experl* 
icance,  and  so  forth, 
emerged  from  eastern 
rtions  hold  for  0w*» 
cancelled  by  cultural, 
thet  they  hold,  whet  ere 
end  its  relation*  with 


fhe  sere  vot  ion  mmm 


relating  the  synttttle  end 


information  inputs  by 
lc  ettucture  of  the  input  sea* 
sages  for  explloabllity*  Hat  Oftsdiblllty  of  thy  input  message 
Is  tested  by  requiring  the  processes  to  satisfy  criteria  on  the 

decree  ot  congruency  ov  element*  a:.d  relation t  f  th-  input  with 
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thoae  of  the  structure  (Kessler  and  .pool,  1965,  1?7)«" 

2.  We  may  postulate  some  set  of  rules — implicit  or  explicit, 
held  and  applied  consciously  or  unconsciously — wh  i ch  determine 
what  input  messages  [perceptions]  are  accepted  (Abelson  and 
Bernstein,  1961,  95‘:. 

3.  "When  the  message  is  not  already  existing  m  the  structure, 
a  search  is  made  in  the  semantic  hierarchy  in  order  to  generate 
new  sentences  with  similar  content  whose  credibility  an  tested 
(Kessler  and  Pool,  1965 ;  17'A" 

4.  "Message ;  containing  element.!  not  found  in  the  cognitive 
structure  are  not  explicable  and  may  be  put  aside  to  avait  f»  t  cher 
information  (Kessler  and  Pool,  1965,  177)." 

5-.  Among  the  chief  determinants  of  acceptability  or  non-accepta¬ 

bility  are  attitudes  toward  the  message  source,  previov  ac-n »air»t- 
artce  with  the  type  of  message,  congeniality  of  che  message  in 
term*  of  special  predispositions,  and  position  on  the  issue  which 
the  message  xa.ir.eo  (Abe Ison  and  Bernstein,  1963*  95'*. 

6.  An  assertion  is  especially  likely  to  be  accepted  by  an  indl- 
“  vldual  if  it  in  consistent  with  his  predisposition  toward  t.iat 

assertion,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  it  be  accepted  J.c 
rune  counter  to  his  predisposition  (Abelson  and  Bernstein,  5  963,. 
101), 

7.  Thus,".  ,  the  perception  which  occurs  it  the  one  that 
least  disturbs  the  person’s  ’cognitive  balance5-  -least  snakes 

up  the  interconnecting  structure  of  ideas  which  he  lias  ■'de  Rivera, 
1965),’’ 

8-  Hecepti'-ity  to  a  source  io  an  inverse  function  of  the  ot.vm* 

ity  of  the  individual’s  position,  that  it,  individuals  with  soim- 
more  extreme  attitude  positions  ore  more  resistant  to  .nfit.rnee 
■•Abfclson  and  Bernstein,  1963,  9S'. 
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9  People  pay  more  attention  to  information  that  deals  with 

them  ('Kessler  and  lool,  1965,  178) a 

IO. ,  People  pay  less  attention  to  facts  that  contradict  their 

views  < Kessler  and  Pool,  1965,  178). 

11.  Receptivity  to  a  given  source  is  a  direct  function  of  the 

Attention  value  of  the  assertions  made  by  a  particular  source 
Shelton  and  Bernstein,  1963,  100). 

IP.  People  pay  more  attention  to  information  from  a  trusted, 
liked  source  Kessler  and  Pool,  1965,  178). 

.13-.  People  pay  more  attention  to  information  bearing  on  actions 

they  have  already  taken,  i.e.,  action  creates  commitment  (Kessler 
and  Pool,  1965,  178). 

14.  People  pay  more  attention  to  information  that  they  will  have 
to  act  on  or  discuss  because  of  attention  by  others  (Kesaler  and 
Pool,  1965,  178). 

15.  Receptivity  to  a  particular  source  is  a  direct  function  of 
the  assertion  match  between  the  individual  and  the  source,  which 
is  positive  when  the  assertion*  of  the  source  agree  with  those 
already  accepted  by  the  individual  and  negative  when  they  disagree 
{ Abe Ison  and  Bernstein,  1963,  100). 

16  An  assertion  is  more  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  individual 

if  he  has  not  previously  encountered  it  than  if  Ivs  has  previously 
disagreed  with  it  vAhelson  and  Bernstein,  1963,  101). 

These  prepositions  are  merely  suggestive  and  many  more  could  be 
put  forward.  However,  to  the  extent  that  the  behavior  of  the  People*  -> 
Republic.- -or  of  any  nation  *tate'—is  affected  by  the  cognitive  processes 
of  its  leaders,  such  proposition*  need  to  be  examined. 


It  frequently  happens  that  an  individual  maintains  incompatible 
or  mutually  exclusive  preferences,  purposes  or  goals.  To  the  degree 
that  these  preferences,  purposes  or  goals  are  equally  valued,  we  assert 
that  the  individual  is  in  a  quandary.  The  closer  the  equality  of  the 
competing  preferences,  the  greater  the  quandary-  .■ llustEYif ive  is  the 
plight  of  the  hungry  but  probably  apocryphal  ass  immobilized  fcetwin 
two  equally  attractive  bales  of  hay.  Such  near  equality  gives  rise,  to 
oscillation  between  alternatives,  increased  decision  time,  and  so  torch 
Cnee  a  clearly  defined  alternative  has  emerged,  however,  its  occurrence 
will  tend  to  interfere  with  the  occurrence  of  other  alternatives  f »  ewin, 
1948). 

Sometiiwa  an  individual  cries  to  activate  incompatible  or  mutually 
exclusive  Plane.  This  situation  ifi  somewhat  similar  to  the  quandary 
*ith  the  difference  that  his  goal  is  clear,  but  he  is  caught  between 
alternative  means,  or  is  trying  to  implement  mutually  exclusive  means- 
end  ntrategies  in  pursuit  of  a  clearly  clef  m-sd  overall  goal  - 

Miller,  Galanter  and  Pribram  «19bo,  97;  suggest  that  a  person 
caught  between  conflicting  Plana  may  he  in  a  :  .ore  difficult  position 
than  on s  caught  between  conflicting  goal:*  "He  is  almost  n«?ceasait*3ly 
unaware  that  his  Plans  conflict,  whereas  he  may  he  painfully  conscious 
of  his  incompatible  desires It  frequently  happen.;  that  two  ecvvfj  U  .**• 
ing  Plans  may  be  sufficiently  isolated  from  one  qnotl.eo  '  chac  it  nev*r 
occurs  to  the  person  to  contrast  one  with  the  other."  Thin  concept 
might  be  examined  in  terms  of  Mao's  writings  on  contradiction,  and 
also  it  might  be  useful  to  examine  Chine  >e  Communist  domestic  and  foreign 
programs  for  conflicting  schedules  of  implementation  and  for  clues  abom. 
the  ways  in  which  they  are  handled. 


What  determines  which  alternative  course  of  action  is  chosen? 

At  least  three  factors  are  involved.  The  past  experience  of  the  actor 
is  important  because  what  has  happened  before  may  happen  again-  His 
momentary  "set''  is  important  because  it  establishes  expectancies  which 
are  likely  to  influence  what  he  perceives.  And  what  the  actor  wants 
to  do  is  important  because  "come  perceptions  will  a 3. low  him  to  achieve 
his  desire  more  easily  than  others  t;de  Rivera >  1965}.' 

Charles  Osgood  defines  a  decision  as  ihe  "s-.- lection  of  the  most 
probable  alternative  within  any  divergent  hierarchy"  of  possible  alterna¬ 
tives.  This  is  conceived  ar.  an  all-or-nothing  phenomenon.  "The  momen¬ 
tarily  most  probable  alternative,  and  only  this  alternative,  occurs 
c Osgood,  1957,  359y  "  In  these  terms  the  decision  will  be  an  outcome 
of  activation  [motivation?  impulse  toward  reduction  of  tension?] 
multiplied  by  habit  strength  This  formulation  underscores  the  nec¬ 
essity  for  bringing  past  experience,  custom,  tradition,  and  the  like 
to  bear  upon  the  incongruities,  discrepancies  or  tensions  of  a  given 
decision  situation. 

There  are  other  complications.  Xn  rational  choice  models  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  likely  to  be  viewed  as  confronted  by  a  number  of  distinct, 
specified  courses  of  action.  Attached  to  each  of  these  alternatives 
ib  a  set  of  perceived  consequences  that  will  ensue  if  that  particular 
alternative  is  selected-  Each  individual  develops  a  system  of  ’'utilities’1 
or  preferences  that  permit  him  to  rank  these  sets  of  consequences  accord¬ 
ing  to  preferences  and  to  select  that  alternative  that  yields  the  pre 
f erred  consequences  styert,  Simon,  and  Trow,  1956,  237). 

In  the  real  world,  however,  alternatives  frequently  are  not  "given." 
They  must  be  sought,  and  c  onsequently  the  search  for  alternative  i  becomes 
an  important  aspect  of  the  decision  process  ctyert,  Simon  anc5  Trow, 

1936,  237).  furthermore,  comparisons  among  alternatives  in  real  life 
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are  not  necessarily  made  in  terms  of  any  singJe  criterion  ox  ore^t  re>  •;  *, 
sone  consequences  often  being  so  intangible  that  clear  eat  ilv-icion, 
are  difficult  to  achieve.  Rather  than  search  for  the  "best'  ! tterna- 
tive,  the  decision-maker  is  frequently  concerned  with  selection  of  a 
satisfactory  alternative  that  will  attain  a  specified  goal  and  also 
satisfy  a  number  of  auxiliary  conditions  vkyert,  Simon  and  5m»,  1956, 
237) .  lii  the  real  world,  moreover,  the  problem  itself  is  net  always 
"given."  Rather,  the  decision-maker  k*  engaged  in  i  acarcn  for  sig 
nificant  problem",  to  which  he  or  his  organisation  should  turn  attention 
(Cyert,  Simon  and  Xrow,  1956,  237). 

Similarly,  it  often  happens  that  the  consequences  are  not  evident, 
there  being  some  uncertainty  as  to  which  consequences  ensue  from  which 
alternatives.  Hence,  the  search  for  consequence v  also  become*  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  decision  process  * Cyert,  Simon  end  Trow,  19S6,  237 

As  suggested  in  propositions  37  and  38  unde:'  Strategies  for  Enhanc¬ 
ing  Capabilities,  Influence  and  Control,  nation  states  differ  aiiKrivr 
themselves  with  respect  to  the  modes  and  styles  of  operation  upon  whri'M 
they  rely.  There  are  differences  from  individual  to  individual,  j>roi'-<V.y 
from  culture  to  culture,  arid  also  from  specific  situation  to  specif  !• 
situation,  with  reepeot  to  willingness  to  take  ri^ks  There  are  aif 
ferencet  in  pace  and  editing.  Also,  individual  stake#—  thro  u  gh  their 
leaders— tend  to  alter  their  response  strategic',  as  their  circumstances 
and  operational  contexts  are  altered.,  in  this  cr^uevtion,  game  thec/7 
has  often  been  criticised  as  being  toe  remote  item  real  world  polit.v.  s 
to  be  of  substantial  practical  uss.  I^ore  specifically,  the  point  is 
often  made  that  the  political  'game  is  inherently  noivsero  sum  and 
that  hero  sum:  theory  is  therefore  net  -pplicable-  These  arguments  arc 
well  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  viewed  in  paycho - po li  tic.' .1  terms,  seme 
heads  of  state  and  other  powerful  leaders  respond  to  competition  and 


choose  n-  4es  and  styles  of  operation  as  if  they  ’were  perceiving  the 
political  game  in  zero  sum  terms-  By  contrast,  other  leaders"-or 
sometimes.  the  same  leaders  in  significantly  different  situations— 
otoosfe  nodes  and  stylo?  c£  operation  that  display  non-zero  sum,  com- 
parativt  -advantage  cnaractei istics .  As  suggested  in  proposition  38 
above }  it  appears  ?.i  general  that  the  higher-  the  tension  felt  by  the 
leaders  f  t  a  ration  -.tut*  (.and  also,  in  many  instances,  by  the  popu¬ 
lace)  uv  stronger  » :«  . .  ardency  toward  viewing  the  environment  and 
fot-pondlrg  to  pet-ceivai  threats  in  zero  sun  or  near  zero  sum  terms. 

Much  beVinvior  can  i>-  Viewed  as  involving  different  amounts  of  zero 
sum  and  '-craxv-rativ-e  advantage  assumption,  percent ion,  and  choice  of 
Svratt-gy 

a  rue  q  ar  -  one!  Conflict.  In  Dec  isiprt-  Making 

>.i<uv-txsrsonal  competition  and  conflict  is  common  to  virtually  all 
group  decision  processes »  On  the  nation  state  level  such  competition 
and  conflict  take  a  variety  of  forms  depending  upon  the  cheraoreriatacs 
of  the  political  system  and  the  culture  and  traditions  that  have  shaped 
ito  There  are  considerable  differences,  for  example,  in  the  way  inter- 
persona)  competition  and  conflict  among  leaders  is  played  out  within  a 
parliamentary  system,  such  as  Chat  of  Great  Britain,  and  within  a  federal, 
’ separation  of  powers”  system  such  as  the  United  States-  We  would 
expect  nta.il  different  patterns  in  a  system  such  as  that  of  the  People's 
Rtpilhl  ic. 

With  ?i spect  to  an  interpersonal  decision-making  unit  or  group  wt 
mdy  visualize  the  competing  inputs,  the  competing  goals,  and  the  com¬ 
peting  uind'dac?!  Mira  regie?  cf  response  as  '  struggling”  lor  dominance 
vi*. :  ide  each  jL  two  or  more  personal  systems,  but  alts.-  the  competitors 
chit  are  i,ucoi* «■  ful  within  one  personal  .system  may  confront  antagonistic 
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or  contradictary  competitors  that  have  successfully  dominated  v.dthin 
their  own  personal  systems^-Mio  Tse-tung’s  successful  Lpsrcepti-rr., 
goal  or  response  J  candidates  being  in  opposition,  for  e^e-ople,  to 
Liu  Shao-ch’i's  successful  Conception,  goal,  ox*  response.  !  candidates. 

In  simple  language,  the  tvr>  men  disagree-  or  are  in  conflict,  the 
interpersonal  analogy  to  the  quandary  is  thus  a  deadlock  XM:»  situa¬ 
tion  suggests  an  interpersonal  competition  which  iray  be  resolved  an 
several  different  ways  or  in  a  combination  of  «ayn;  Mao  r.iay  persuade 
Liu;  or  Liu  may  persuade  Mao;  ar  Liu  may  defer  to  Mao,  while  still 
disagreeing;  or  Mao  may  defer  to  Liu;  or  they  may  dr  a*  straw 5  or  flip 
a  coin;  or>  if  the  whole  Pc* Is tburo  is  involved,  a  vote  nay  be  taken; 
or  Liu  'Of  Mao)  may  be  eliminated  *  nor.- violently  or  violently'  from 
the  decision-making  situation;  or  the  whole  decision  nay  be  postponed 
or  dropped  alec  qe  dies;  and  so  forth. 

In  (tuny  decision-making  bodies  there  are  rules,  customs  cr  tradi¬ 
tions  to  determine  how  interpersonal  disagree  lent;.  \o  he  resolved 

and  a  decision  reached,  There  is  also  considerable  evidence  tu  sugje  t 
that  in  times  of  crisis  the  patterns  for  reaching  a  decision  are  likely 
to  change-  Data  from  a  number  of  nation'll  crisis  situations  suggest, 
t or  e> ample,  that  as  tension  or  stress  increases,  trie  mm, Per  of  ti  p-uevt  L 
part 5c ip jnta  iv  the  making  of  a  decision  tend*  to  decrease-  Cn  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  a  threat  or  stress  upon  a  systaif,  rh*  wre  oo . ■ 
portents  of  it  are  involved  in  the  overall  iwtraent  (Miller,  V?6S,  <(Ul '  . 
W'ith  respect  to  the  Chinese  Communist  Folitburo  *a  have,  some  crude  no.  io-u 
about  such  aspects  of  decisiotn-wakiny,  but  for  the  ’-..ost  pant  •.«  ?  retain 
j.ti  the  dark  concerning  dcttils  and  procedures*  The  question  is,  td  t  v*. 
oeviue  better  techniques  tor  discovering  or*  inferring  her  Tt utbvm 
decisions  al'c  reached  and  ho*  the  processes  »  ;r  of  it  ox.-.-t  ,y  changes  In 


,  5  nil  decision- 


v  /nt ext"  Cvo  we  develop  *;na  vest  a  **h<?xry  it  ont 


.  tjll. 


on  the  Politburo  1> 

Clearly,  thy  dtoisi.».v  nwkinq  process  is  complicated  to  the  extent 
that  two  or  iron  J*iio.-r*  of  s  -.’.lewh.'t  c.'roparable  status  and  Influence 
ctiv  nivoi  veo  in  me*  king  a  pvliic  decision.  Thera  may  be  hones’-  differ- 
An  i»-rcf»)>t  ten,  goal  or  preferred  Plan;  or  the  ini  5  vidua*.  leader’s 
iia\  t  ’  it  f  1  <  enced  in  thei*  predispositions  by  personal  ambition  for 
?nfl.  'ice  i’t  r  .•  >*.  .  These  ar  1  other  differences  may  be  so  nut  -cd  ai-  » *> 

■  >'f v  *d»;'tif?.c-.rfon  either  by  the  leader*  thfcr.iScJ.’.en  <  ?  by  th.  in- 'car L - 
y«Ua-  Harold  Lass-well's  (iy5!>j  acoourting  for  the  behavior  of  hone 
nojui'iicu.g  frv:  *  premise  of  low  estimation  of  self  is  profoundly 
siigrtativas 

Privace  >totives 

Displaced  on  Public  Cfcjeets 

Rationalized  ir.  Terms  of  Public  Interest 

The  di^ropar.cy  which  a  national  leader  perceive*  between  the 
power  and  piestigr  of  his  nation  as  compared  with  the  power  and  prestige 
of  a  rival  ration  may  frequein.T.y  ht-ve  its  analogy  in  the  discrepancy 
which  that  c^ne  leader  perceives  between  his  own  power  and  prestige 
and  the  power  and  prestige  of  a  rival  leader.  Under  such  circumstances 
we  would  not  be  surprised  to  flxvu  ambitious  leaders  using  national 
issues  and  resources  and  the  power  and  prestige  of  their  offices  in 
cider  tc-  protect  or  further  their  personal  positions.  Leaders  are 
frequently  accused  of  resorting  to  war  as  a  mean#  of  securing  them# elver, 
in  office.  We  would  thus  expect  to  find  personal  goals  and  interests 
more  or  less  inextricably  confused  with  national  goals  ?rid  interests 
.ui  many  decision  situations. 

in  yowtal,  ve  would  expect  that  the  greater  the  influence  or  power 
of  one  decis’cn~maker  relati”e  to  the  ir.fluexice  or  power  of  the  other;-, 
che  greater  the  probability  that  his  perceptions,  goals,  and  choice  m 


Plan  will  prevail-  T epending  upon  the  circumstancea  and  ocnfirpu.-t  L  "> •> 
of  influence  or  power,  however,  a  group  of  decision-makers  n.ay  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  formation  of  coalitions- -ba  jed  on  bargaining,  threat, 
or  both— in  order  to  achieve  the  dominance  of  one  set  of  perceptions, 
goals  and  choice  of  Flan  over  a  competing  set • 

Research  dealing  in  a  general  fashion  with  conflict  witnin  the 
Chinese  Communist  political  elite  has  had  «evera.!  different  iccj. 

'beck;..  The  Kao-Oao  affair  :  r354*»19S5.. .  an  early  .instance  of  pol itic.v* 
conflict  during  the  poad-1349  period,  has  been  examined  by  ieter  iVng 
'195S  and  1961),  lohn  Levis  (1964),  and  others,  .Apparent  difference, 
within  the  Chinese  Communist  leadership  concerning  social,  political 
and  economic  policy  during  the  Great  Leap  f on- aid.  <  It- i  /*  1  -'60 ;  gave 
rise  to  further  ^search  by  Roderick  Mcclarguhar  ,Xji58  and  3  3b 5  and 
Harold  Hinton  (1969  >.  'fivsir  research  has  been  further  developed  by 
Donald  Zr-goria  and  Frans  Schumann  1%&).  Other  scholar?  have 

focussed  on  the  problem  of  succession  >  Macia  quhar,  x9S/;  Tang,  19bl ; 
Hinton,  19jSj  and  Klein,  1962). 

Should  competitions,  struggles  and  purge*  within  the  Cnnese  Co <f 
munisfc  leadership  be  viewed  as  pathological  phenomena  aymptonacic  of 
aericus  weaknesses  in  tha  system-- or  as  more  cr  le«s  inatitutionalizc 
procedures  for  reaching  a  decision  when  the  leadership  is  divided? 

This  becomes  a  crucial  issue  as  the  Great  Cultural  Rvvolutio  i  untold- 

Whatever  car  be  ascertained  about  relationships  in  recent  years 
among  Mao  Tse-tung,  Lin  Plso  and  Liu  Shao-chfi  raises  a  i.uriibar  oi  chjl* 
lenging  questions  about  conflict  and  competition  within  the  (Lire,c- 
rolltburo,  but  does  not  yield  much  persuasive  evidence,  lr.  view  ••£ 
our  limited  information,  we  cun  only  speculate— eo  far,  at  ieast'-o;. 
what  baseu  of  influence  Uid  power  and  through  wnat  cor.flxctuc . ,  bar- 
g.-uning  or  other  process;*  Mao  and  Lir  achievt-a  alignment  and  Liu  <*m  .  gi 
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as  a  major  contenier  and  .utajorist 

Given  the  quality  of  data  on  the  Chinese  Politburo  available,  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  establish — or  to  infer  with  any  degree  of 
confidence- he v.  these  aspects  of  the  decision  process  are  carried  out- 
We stern  decision-leaking  literature  provides  numerous  projxisitions  which 
may  provide  a  starting  point,  but  to  test  their  validity  for  the  Chinese 
Politburo  is  not  an  easy  undertaking. 

It  has  been  postulated  that  U£  to  a  certain  Levt-j  of  stress,  systems 
do  wire  centralized  dec  Jo mg  when  under  stress  than  when  not  under  stress. 
Beyond  that  level  deciding  oecom&s  incc easing" y  decentralized  until  the 
system  terminates  or  the  stress  abates  Miller,  1%5,  406).  With  respect 
to  the  People’s  Republic,  it  would  b«;  important  — insofar  as  sources  of 
data  allow— to  keep  close  watch  upon  the  centralized- decent '-aLized  dimen¬ 
sion  of  Chinese  .omraardst  decision-making,  Along  a  somewhat  different 
line  of  lave  .'tig.-  tion,  an  hypothesis  from  the  general  literature  assorts 
that  As  stress  increases,  it  f irat  improve a  system  output  performance 
above  ordinary  levels  and  then  worsens  it  ■  Miller,  196S,  401  . 

An  analysis  of  how  the  Chinese  Politburo  deals  with  competitions 
for  influence  within  the  decision  process  (and  of  decision  processes 
genet ally;  should  take  into  consideration  the  writings  of  Mia  Tse-tung 
and  others  on  the  concept  of  contradiction*;  within  the  Party.  Sources 
of  this  kind  will  indicate  what  the  Chinese  Communist  theory  is  with 
respect  to  "struggling  out'  various  differences  in  decision-making 
situations,  ft  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  accept  this  theory  as 
an  empirical  description  of  how  conflicts  are  resolved  and  decisions 
reached.  On  the  contrary,  we  need  to  gather  from  whatever  sources  are 
available  to  un  a  variety  of  data  from  which  inferences  about  vx>litburo 
decision-making  can  be  drawn.  Theory— both  from  western  and  from 
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flarx-*  svurees --should  be  tested  closely  as  pos¬ 

sible  with  empirical 

In  theae  efforts  we  3houii  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  are  i*  not 
likely  to  be  a  single  currency  of  pcw^-r,  authority  or  dominance  in 
group  decision-making .  On  the  contrary,  currencies  of  power  t«nd  to 
cnange  from  wartime  to  peacetime,  from  situations  of  economic  competi¬ 
tion  to  situations  of  technological  competition,  and  so  forth.  Mich 
u.-.peids  con  the  organizational  environment,  too  characteristics  of 
tup  individual  decision-anakers  and  how  they  interact,  the  issue  at 
.-take,  the  decision  context,  and  the  like-  An  Individ aal  or  a  faction 
of  individuals  may  gaii  dominance  for  their  definition  of  the  Ritual Acn, 
onrpose  and  Plan;  through  the  Mr  it  and  persuasiveness  inherent  ir.  the 
definition,  purpose  and  Plan;  or  through  the  logic  of  argument  and 
supporting  evidence;  or  by  bargaining;  or  by  threat  or  other  coercive 
persuasion;  or  by  the  removal,  through  one  means  or  another,  of  t-het/ 
opjioi' ition;  and  so  forth.  Currently  at  appears  that  the  Lin  Mao  lear.er- 
sMp  derives  its  power  and  authority  in  part  from  the  armed  forces, 
in  part  from  the  Red  Guard  and  ir  part  from  the  prestige  inherent  in 
Mao's  name  and  cereer.  There  may  be  other  important  factors. 

1m  .cum,  the  behavior  of  a  decision-make'  will  be  influenced  and 
constrained  by  consideration*  such  as:  his  perceptions  of  ana  feelln/s 
•Jbcut  the  characteristics  of  the  system  of  which  he  is  a  component 
including  its  other  components,  its  capabilities  and  theirs,;  the 
characteristics  f including  the  caps!  113 ties >  of  other  systems  with 
>  .-'icJ  his  system  is  interact  Ing;  and  the  characteristics  of  tha  encor 
Prissing  supra-system  of  which  all  these  syrtema  are  unit*  components, 
•'.•pong  if  icant  characteristics  in  each  ease  will  be  role  structure1.*, 
communic^tiofuj  pattern,  distribution-  oi  fv>wer,  find  the  «iyy  in  whic( 
i  i'e**p  phenomena  are  perceived  -,nd  internalized  by  the  actors. 
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In  u  i'yp-Miiei  um;  •  jn-.  i  i  'i  lnn  situations  wil,  be  ii.li-j- 
•rat ive: 


Smiat  io._  a 

Situation  b 

,  ec  i.,  ioa~ -u'.er  [  /ae?  J : 

Aye 

Decision- maker  [Mao?J: 

Aye 

thief  l.ic'teiynto  ( Folitt  »ro  i  j: 

A',  e 

thief  Lieutenant?  [Politburo?  ! : 

Aye 

Populace, 

Aye 

Fopulaee. 

50-  50 

ion  c 

Situation  d 

Decision  laker  [Mao  /J.  Aye  C  ec  is  ion-  .H,*ker  CMao  ■ } .  Aye 

thief  Lii-utu*mt«  chief  Lieutenants 

[Lir.  Piec.  fan.  ion-  [Whole  Politburo?  i:  Hay 

Liu  Shac*eh*f  feefion?];  :0-$.) 

Fopulaee:  Nay 

Populate*  -  50- SO 

in  Situation  a  Mao  faces  no  domestic  difficulties  with  the  issue 
it  hand  -  ir.  Situation  b  the  decision-maker  ind  the  Politburo  must  ^BCirte 
how  much  power  *  oey  have  whether  in  terms  of  polics  force,  economic 
tower,  charisma,  perr.  wsion  or  whatever  >  as  compared  with*  the  divided 
populace.  In  Mtuati.cn  c  Mao  and  hia  supporters  must  calculate  their 
power  relative  co  that  njf  r.he  Liu  Ehao-ch'i  faction  as  well  as  the  dis¬ 
senting  liali  of  the  populace,  in  Situation  d  Mao  appears  to  he  in 
grievous  trouble-  uslees  he  can  muster  some  power  that  is  net  evident 
or  unlays  the  issue  is  not  significant. 

jn  Situation  b  and  c  the  domeatic  characteristics  of  the  syt.ten 
and  ho*  viu  leadership  perceives  them  may  be  crucial.  Who  are  the 
chi.-f  lieutenant*  and  from  what  source*  do  they  derive  their  power-’ 

Wh.sc  are  the  1/  relations  with  each  othvdr?  Do  they  agree  or  disagree 
■'.it  other  issre*?  How  much  p :<v»er  -r  , it.es  in  rite  popUacv,  how  much 
iid.ife .  r.c*  much  Initietiv-*  ,  wr>5t  channel u  of  protest-.'  Wl,a‘  a*v  >  n, 
it  :et  v  f  .."  •  chief  -icurc->anc »  f>  the  pceu'.acc?  .>^cu  .c  tx  >  u  *< 

■at-c  learners  j  it  <  own  who  might  challenge  tlw  r>.v»t  « .  ■  it.en  ri  i  • 


even  the  dec is ion* maker?  How  do  tho  rit*-  ision-maker,  >» i»  lirLtenam  $ , 
end  the  populace  stand  with  respect  to  other  crucial  question... 

The  behavior  of  the  head  of  state  ie  thus  constraint,  limited, 
biased  gr  snewed,  and  otherwise  influenced  .depending  on  how  capabil¬ 
ities  are  distributed  and  perceived  to  be  distributed,  bv  peri- prion* 
and  expectation*  held  by  other  officers  of  government  and  bv  the  rit 
zenry  about  goals,  mean*,  roles,  statute.,  and  reciprocations,  and  about 
where  the  head  of  state  ought  to  fit  and  how  he  ought  to  behc.ve. 

To  the  degree  that  these  perception.*,  expectations  and  habin.ul 
reciprocations  have  been  internalized  by  the  head  of  state,  by  other 
officers  of  government  and  by  the  citizenry,  they  aerve,  in  j-zn-souian 
terms,  as  stabilizers  of  behavior.  T^ey  become  1  urkheim' j  conscience 
collect -ive  Since  each  head  of  state  and  fhoM*  around  him  operate  in 
a  discrete  and  particular  culture  end  a  discrete  and  particular  society, 
differences  in  cultural  and  societal  values  including  ideological 
elements)  will  contribute  to  asymmetries  in  the  interactions  of  nation 
states . 

l»UlHltlv»»  tocepey  apd  Ac.Slvlty.,fiimefi3iioMs 

Charles  Osgood  and  others  have  found  in  a  variety  of  cultures  that 
when  human  beings  perceive  themselves,  other  human  beings,  and  events 
generally,  the  most  relevant  discrimination*  uru  made  in  a  ^pare  defircd 
in  terms  of  evaluative ,  potency  and  activity  factorv  'Osgood,  ‘Sue i  and 
Tannenbaum,  1957;  Osgood,  I960)  8wci,  1957;  Kumata  and  Schramm,  l'-J&fe}. 

t  would  be  extremely  important-especial ly  in  view  of  the  amount  cf 
research  dependent  upon  the  Chinese  language  as  a  channel  of  measure¬ 
ment  and  analysis—to  find  out  to  what  extent  theie  *>ame  factors  account 
for  Uiiiete  •  cjamunist  discriminations.  Tentatively,  it  appear:-  these 
factors  ought  to  be  of  considerable  importance  both  in  rulai lonshipt 
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between  irdivi  J  «i  Lb  and  n 
leaders  - 

let  us  euDjose  rhat 

In  his  reiat?.,.:ish.'p  w.itn 
B,  Actor  A  pere -iv<  t. 

Self  h 

lositivv  a - — -  1-os.if  iv«* 

Strong  —  - —  Slix-ny 

Ac!  ive  ■>■  Active 


if  we  now  discover  that  A  and  h  u:  e  both  inclined  to  pursue  aoal 
a,  to  may  predict  th«:  the  two  vail  cooperate-* -especially  if  they  can 
achieve  it  more  easily  through  joint  effort  and  provided  there  is  no 
duality  of  X  which  might  put  them  in  competition  with  each  other- 
Now  let  us  suppose  that 

n  his  relationship  with  In  nil  relationship  with 

D,  Actor  A  perceives  A,  Actor  fl  perceives 

be  if  b  A  Self 

Positive  *» - -  Fositive  Positive  — — — **•  Positive 

Strong  «s - — —  7  Weak  Strong  -t--— - — Weak 

Acti'-e  *• — — — t  Passive  Active  •» - -h  Passive 

Unoer  thesi  circumstances,  if  A  and  B  pursue  goal  X,  we  *ha!l 
ncv  be  surprised  if  they  cooperate  in  a  relationship  with  A  dominat¬ 
ing  B- 

■n  any  interactive  situation  it  will  n-u-c.  a  difference  how  all 
the  actors  perceive  each  other,  and  also  whether  they  see  the  rela¬ 
tionship  symmetrically  or  unsymmetrically.  ..f  A  perceives  himself 
as  strong,  active  and  positive  and  B  as  weak,  passive  and  positive, 
does  ?,  for  example,  perceive  A  ac  strong,  active  and  positive  and 
himself  also  at,  strong,  active  and  positive?  if  so,  this,  produces 
a-  -ycifiwtry- 


Another  dimension  of  analysis,  is  added  if  one  e>a/nines  not  only 


current  perceptions,  but  expectations  cf  the  future: 


In  his  relationship  with 
B,  A- tor  A  perceives  the 
present  as: 

Self  8 

positive  «*“ - v-  negative 

strong  <* — - •— — *  weak 

active  * - — —  passive 


;n  his  relntior-ihip  with 
A,  Actor  B  perceives  the 
present  as: 

A  Self 

negative  >  — —*•  positive 

weak  u — - — - *-•>  strong 

passive  - art  ive 


But, 


Xn  his  relationship  with 
B,  Actor  A  perceives  the 
future  as: 

Self  B 

negative  *—»—*•  negative 

weak  •*— — - -  strong 

active  *r— — - *•  active 


In  his  relationship  with 
A,  Actor  B  perceives  the 
future  as; 


Self 


negative  — 
■trong 
active  *■ 


**■  negative 
weak 
•—  active 


A  situation  of  this  type  is  doubly  unstable.  Each  party  per¬ 
ceive*  itself  as  able  to  dominate  the  other  but  expects  time  to  erodt 
his  position  via-a-vis  the  other.  Thus  each  may  come  to  perceive --as 


did  Austrria-Hungariar.  leaders  in  1114  in  regard  to  Serbia- -that  pre¬ 
emptive  action  is  the  only  solution,  and  to  proceed  accordingly  .n 
such  circumstances  the  perceptions  of  the  actors  may  be  more  crucial 
than  objective  reality. 


Chinese  Communfot  Reality  Testing  and  flexibillty-Riqldity 

Assumptions  are  sometimes  made  about  Chinese  Communist  derUiorv 
making  which  have  not  been  adequately  tested.  Bobrow  cites  assertion 
for  example,  that  ”  ■  ,  .  the  Chinese  elite  live  m  an  unreal  world, 
i-e  ,  have  poor  reality  testing  .  .  and  that  they  are  "rigid  in 
their  attitudes  and  actions  (Bobrow,  196/,  315’. ”  Art  investigation 


U&ieU&Tir:  •Si'  < 


t  I'frtn  U'  aspect#  .  *  »'r>i  ii>  lit  i  it  <md  ..  v  ,tt  Russian  reality 


iojC’i'i  v.fiS  iv.Ve  <t  brif  f  ;  a.it  nimj  by  .'.aiou.'.’iah, 

who  attorn-,/;*.:  •>  o  sv  o'*  c-ot  t  Ik.1.-  .or.Ji fion#  jr^t.r  which  such 

.u»M»rcv  A  >rcr.iit')  ci-icn .  it  ioi  ’  ,  oc-  i/s  uwjn'j  ,<» .  •.  -  -Wu:*’  t  'rtiunovich, 

.  364 ,  6)  " 

for  .he  United  periods  *f  t .!;»  t ;  .-u,  ,i*.  ,  /.amnovich  tin  »■  •  tnac 
■  n  the  whole  "  the  Soviet  Luaon  rid  lea  ce  a  ,-taiivy  orier.tatfpit, 

e  ,  ut  < cept ion#  are  Cuinm.nsui'&te  s'"f  benav u.*r  t  fat  ..'lect  .t 
Eminovich ,  1964,  LiOVfjOl  "  on  the  ather  hand-  ".  yuem u'/wst 
JiU-A  rajs  Iran  slate  or  d  ii>t<t  to  behav  -ur-evenc#  to  the  c  r  it  tee  t  side 
Zanlnovich,  1964,  -iOG)."  in  certain  si  mat  <cn .  *n  wh  ion  the  Peop'ic’s 
Republic  had  been  involved  "  .  i»>c  hehavivt  of  the  aggressive  or 

’eneiiiy’  »tete  Is  over- perceived  to  the  critically  high  sloe  .  .  . 
.tanlnovich,  1964,  309)-"  Consequently ,  Zaninovich  concluded,  .  if 

irecasting  Communist  Chinese  behavior  is  the  goal,  more  emphasis  should 
he  placed  upon  Chinese  perceptions  of  the  ’enemy’  than  upon  either 
incoming  stimulus  events  or  '  erbalized  intentions  Zaninovich,  1964, 
544)."  it  need*  to  be  emphasised,  however,  that  altnough  the  Chinese 
elite  are  selectively  rigid*  the  d»t«  "do  not  support  the  hypothesis 
that  they  are  .jndescriminatiogly  eo  iBobrow,  1967,  317),"  Indeed, 

"*  .  .on  the  basis  of  the  Zaninovlch  data,  Chinese  reality  reaving 
'.'anti*  to  be  relatively  good  except  when  major  event*  are  directed 
primarily  at  China  (Bobrov,  19*7,  316)."  In  genoral,  ,  .  the  higher 
the  level  of  ce/tstoii,  the  greater  the  discrepancy  between  percupi  » or. 

«.nd  stimulus  events.  Thus i  ^The  t<ole  of  distortion  jnd  mis- pe rcept ipr. 
incTsaseji  as  pensions  within  the  system  rise  Zoninovich,  1964 ,  314)." 

Assumption*  of  Chinese  CXunmur.i.st  rigidity  neod  to  be  examined  in 
a  similarly  disciplined  w*y.  A?  suggested  by  iobrow,  "We  can  begin  tr 
n«  a»ur:»  rigidity  by  the  ev.ent  t.,  which  (hnv-vv  XTvopt  i  ns  ,r<  act.  mi; 


change  or  remain  the  same  in  different  contexts  and  toward  different 
actors  (Bobnow,  1967,  317 

China  and  the  Reaction  Process  or  Conflict  Sp iral 

It  has  frequently  been  noted  that  if  Coxitv,  A— either  c  jrrectly 
or  incorrectly — perceives  itself  threatened  by  Count :.y  B,  there  is  ■ 
high  probability  that  A  will  re&pond  with  threats  or  hostile  actioi; 
or  at  least  by  increasing  it®  deprival  and/oe  punishment  capacity. 

As  Country  B  begins  to  perceive  this  activity  seemingly  directed  toward 
Itself,  it  is  probable  that  B,  too,  will  behave  in  &  reciprocally  hos¬ 
tile  and  defensive  fashion  by  raising  its  deprival  ana/or  punishment 
capacity  or  by  taking  other  measures.  This  threatening  behavior  by  3 
will  soon  further  confirm  Afs  original  percep.  ons  of  danger  3nd  threat, 
and  A  will  be  inclined  to  increase  it*  active  and/or  passive  defens .v.  a 
activity.  Thereafter,  the  exchange*  between  the  two  parties  are  likely 
to  be  caught  up  in  an  increasingly  intense  spiral  of  self-con firming 
hostile  suspicions  and  expectation*. 

This  phenomenon  is  ootoaonly  known  as  a  reaction,  or  a  Richardson 
process,  and  it  opens  the  possibility  that  Country  A’s  weapons  system* 
—undertaken  for  security,  and  not  for  aggressive  purposes— may  incite 
Country  B  to  responses  which  will,  in  the  long  run,  bring  about  warfire 

which  the  initial  system  was  designed  to  inhibit.  According  to  Xannith 

* 

Boulding,  *fhe  political  scientist  meets  the  reaction  process  in  the 
concept  of  the race,  which  is  theoretically  very  similar  to  the 
price  war.  We  find  the  same  processes  going  on,  however,  at  all  levels 
of  relationship— between  union  and  management,  between  husband  and  wife, 
between  king  and  parliament,  between  preaidant  and  congress,  between 
administration  and  faculty,  between  teacher  and  student,  arid  even  ii 


■•nd  ho at, 


tho  animal  kingdom,  bet*  ,  or  prefiat  r  a:.  ’  n-.e>  .  pa  .\ic j  f'<- 
eaie"  end  eaten  •  Bculd  »i>f, .  1562,  Vh<-  d’s'  inctive  aspect  is 

that  it.  •fliliinr .  affairs  the  net”  t  :o:<  ’•.'v.noricenor  i  j  .likely  vc  he  espe¬ 
cially  dungt-rouv  for  the  pert  ■<» j.par  ,  asv'  part ic  i.larly  1 1  -d  est f uct ive . 

7h>.  objective  has  b*-nn  raise  ’  the-  retry  escalati*.  ••:»  •  es  ca  late, 

that  "there  are  dc *n-esco Lators  a:  v.e'i  nt  up~t  icalatovr  .  and  there 
ar  •  landing*  b-. .:v •« n  escalators  where  -re  ran  decide  t*  "."v  off  or  to 
get  on,  to  go  up  ,  r  do  ..it,  jo  to  s  tay  t  hero;  oi  to  <  akt  the  stairs 
Wohlstetter  aod  */v n  Utetler,  19G5  ."  Inis  is  fo'-cunacely  true,  or 
hiurar.  bring*." - w bo  get  caught  in  many  .uch  spirals— would  be  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  ot  perpetually  spiralling  war* are.  However,  the  reaction  or  crisis 
apiral  :  a  no.  ie*s  veal  because  it  does  rot  always— or  even  usually— 
escalate  into  large  scale  .ar.  What  ha*  given  it  igr.if  icance  as  a 
craLiai  phenomenon  is  the  development  of  nuclear  warfare,  which  trans¬ 
forms  a  remote  chance  of  escalation  into  a  sobering  statistic. 

f  either  party  in  a  conflict  choose*  m,  provoke  a  spiral  and  pres* 
for  victory,  the  other  may  find  it  almost  impossible  to  atop  the  escala¬ 
tion  abort  of  capitulation  or  with  Jrawal  in  a  nuclear  age  such  con- 
side  rat  Iona  car  produce  something  that  suggests  an  ultimate  dilemma. 

On  the  other  hand,  possibilities  for  roversing  a  spiral  often  axis*  as 
long  aa  both  parties  basically  prefer  to  avoid  fuul-acale  war  and  pro- 
vided  at  least  on#  of  them  c  »n  detach  itself  sufficiently  to  take  neces¬ 
sary  counter-measures*  t-’sv  of  :s  understand  the  reaction  process  suf¬ 
ficiently,  however,  to  predict  with  any  certitude  "dust  where  automatic ity 
or  irreversibility  takes  over  .  .  -  (Wot  etter  and  Wohlstetter,  196S)." 
Often  enough  the  difficulty  is  that  both  parties  are  too  deeply  caught 
In  the  escalation  to  achieve  detachment — even  when  more  objective  third 
parties  are  able,  intuitively  or  otherwise,  to  sense  an  approaching 
threshold  of  irreversibility. 
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Much  military  and  political  policy  is  baaed  upon  an  assumption 
that  a  sufficient  capacity  to  punish  enjoyed  by  Country  A  wil3  dettc 
Country  8.  This  is  frequently  a  safe  assumption— -but  net;  alwvo. 
Empirical  studies  suggest  that  Perceptions  of  its  o»n  .inferior  caj>a- 
bilfty,  if  perceptions  of  fear*  threat  or  inj ary  are  great  enough, 
will  fail  to  deter  a  nation  going  to  war  <Zinnss>  North  and  Koch, 


1961,  470).  These  are  enough  such  exceptional  cases  in  history  to 
provide  pause  for  sober  reflection. 

This  means  that  increasing  the  threat  or  application  of  force  is 
not— by  itself— a  necessarily  effective  way  to  reverse  a  spiral.  On 
the  contrary,  such  action  may  accelerate  the  escalation.  Effective 
deterrence  will  undoubtedly  vary  with  context,  but  in  many  cases  ft 
is  probcibly  a  subtle  blend  of  deprival,  punishment,  reward  and  other 
psychological  as  well  as  material  phenomena .  Converse.!  v,  deterrence 
if  improperly  conceived,  may  contribute  to  the  very  outcome  it  is 
undertaker  to  prevent. 

To  date,  we  know  dangerously  little  about  what  the  subtle  blend 
for  successful  dettb^pl  rea3%  is,  or  what  its  properties  and  Jimit* 
are.  A  part  of  thji  ttek  io  to  identify  environmental  phenomena  winch 


contribute  to  the 


Ity  of  affective  elements  in  the  model-  Ixplora* 


research  suggests  that**!®  addition  to  the  threats,  real  or  lavigined, 

it  ' 

which  Country  A  sia#  g*$@«Ave  in  the  surround ir.ga— perception*  of  time 
pressure  or  limitation  and  perosfti^vof  nsrrowing  slternatlves  of 
response  are  among  crucial  to  the  lability  of  affect. 

Ole  Holst i  and  others  have  largely  supported  the  following  hypothe¬ 
ses  by  empirical  test  in  s  number  of  Uriels  situations; 


hypothesis  1.  As  stress  increases  in  a  crisis  situations 

a)  time  will  be  perceived  as  an  increasingly  salient  factor  in 
decision-making. 

b)  decision-makers  will  become  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
immediate  rather  than  the  distant  future. 

Hypothesis  2.  3n  a  crisis  situation,  decision-makers  will  per' «ive: 

a)  their  own  range  of  alternatives  to  be  more  restricted  than 
those  of  their  adversaries. 

b)  their  allies*  range  of  alternatives  to  be  more  restricted 
than  those  of  their  adversaries. 

Hypothesis  5.  ha  stress  increases,  decision-makers  will  perceive; 

a)  the  range  of  alternatives  open  to  themselves  to  become 
narrower. 

b)  the  range  of  alternatives  open  to  adversaries  to  expand. 

Hypothesis  4.  The  higher  the  stress  in  a  crisis  situations 

s)  the  heavier  the  overload  upon  the  channels  of  communication* 

b)  the  wore  W  content  of 


messages. 

a  •• 

'the  greater  the  tendency  to  rely  upon  ex' 
improvised  channels  of  communicstion. 


4)  the  higher  the  proportion  of 
inter-coalitid^c^mojunioettfi 


ty  or 


against 


^(fioUci,  ^65) 

McClelland  $t  jl.  <196fi||hsve  reported  somewhat  contradictory 
findings  for  %gfeth#i(|s  2a.  ®K«  discrepancy  may  emerge  from  differing 


definition#  of 


Ifce  studies  in  International  Conflict  and  Inte¬ 


gration  hnve  focused  on  situations  prior  the  outbreak  oj  active 
hostilities- - on  the  period  when  the  decision  of  whether  to  fight  or  not 
to  fight  lies  in  the  balance*  Sh  these  terms,  the  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
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crises  would  be  viewed  as  small,  localized  wars — the  question  hanging 
in  balance  being  whether  to  escaJate  into  a  major  war.  Another  problem 
may  emerge  from  differences  in  levels  of  alternative.  In  July  1914 
major  leaders  had  Increasing  difficulty  identifying  alternatives  to 
war,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  necessarily  failed  to  perceive 
alternatives  on  "lower,"  implementing  levels  of  decision— whether  to 
consult  with  the  Italians,  etc.  Later,  once  the  decision  had  been 
made  to  fight,  the  implementing  levels  offered  proliferations  of  alterna¬ 
tives.  No  doubt  a  crisis  in  the  sense  of  a  small  war  a*  inter-state 
dual  would  similarly  require  a  proliferation  of  decision  in  th®  conduct¬ 
ing  Of  hostilities.  Finally,  according  to  our  hypotheses,  any  kind  of 
de-escalation,  whether  in  a  Cuba  (1962)~type  crisis  or  a  Quemoy  Mat*u- 
type  crisis,  would  display  wider  perception  of  alternatives  than  a  crisis 
of  either  type  that  continued  to  escalate. 

When  an  escalation  is  undai  .y,  the  negative  affecis  produc.-d  by 
threats  and  countar- threats  appear  to  distort  time  as  perceived  by  cbe 
participant*,  also  decrease  their  capacity  to  identify  more  than 
ttee  alternatives— at  *  juncture  when  the  same  partici- 

|  pint*  f?di§  ptfMilVb  the  alternatives  available  to  their  adversaries 


■&JW  Ins  i  ignlf : 


•  The  extent  to  which  the  Chinese  Communist 
these  tendencies  is  a  subject 


ipM»* 


a 
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Part  II I 

SOME  PROMISING  RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES 

Research  Alternatives 

Obviously,  there  is  no  single  most  useful  research  technique  or 
set  of  research  techniques.  The  problem  is  to  find  the  fool  which  best 
suits  a  particular  inquiry  or  a  particular  body  of  data,  or  to  use 
alternative  approaches  and  alternative  tools  as  a  cheek  of  one  against 
another  Impending  upon  the  investigation  at  hand,  one  may  choose  a 
traditional  technique,  or  a  newer,  perhaps  more  experimental  technique, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two.  In  this  part  of  the  report  we  shall  discuss 
—out  of  numerous- “broad  types  of  research  techniques.  The  selection 
is  not  intended  to  be  conclusive,  but  rather  to  suggest  the  possibilities 
for  developing  new  ind  us?ful  methodologies  and  combinations. 

Studies  of  China  pose  a  special  problem,  inasmuch  as  the  language 
is  SO ' learn,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  there  tends  to 

b«  a  #$SBTtiips .of  scholar 8  qualified  to  undertake  the  research  that 
ought  to  be  done.  Gavernftaftt  agencies  often  face  a  dilemma  in  that  to 
the  extent  tha&^hey  rer-  scholars  from  the  universities,  they  tend 
to  the  |i§ited  number  <j$  teachars  available  for  training  new  and 

b&diy-rs&eded  yqtBftger  specialists.  No  doubt  we  shill  never  find  a  way 
entirely  out  if  this  dilenana,  but  t|*re  is  the  possibility  that  the 
development  of  nsw  research  ^ahniq«ei»*p*rticula  l.y  those  employing 
electronic  cen^afeers* -msy  wsdtipl'’  tfi#  effectiveness  of  those  China 
scholars  who  are  available  and  ah  enhance  the  capabilities  of  non- 
specialists  to  analyse  Chinese  materials. 

in  discussing  the  use  of  computers  for  studying  Russian  materials, 
Jorui  R.  Pierce  of  the  3eli  Telephone  Laboratories  ,1961)  has  made  a 
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persuasive  argument  for  switching  tome  of  the  emphasis  away  from  prob¬ 
lems  of  machine  translation  in  the  direction  of  analytic  programs  oper¬ 
ating  on  the  original,  untranslated  text.  If  much  Russian  vor  Chinese?) 
is  to  be  read,  Pierce  argues,  .the  reader  will  save  time  in  the  long 
run  by  learning  the  language.  But  analysis  performed  on  the  origiri&i 
text  could-— for  many  purposes^ -eliminate  the  translation  problems  and 
thus  avoid  the  losses  of  meaning  which  inevitably  accompany  the  trans¬ 
lation  process.  ”...  the  machine  itself  could  carry  out  certain 
operations,  such  as  searching  for  key  words  or  combinations  of  key 
words  or  indexing  or  even  abstracting  ; Pierce,  1961,  290-307 V 

At  the  present  tine  there  seem  to  be  at  least  two  major  wavs  in 
which  computers  could  be  employed  to  alleviate  the  constraints  imposed 
Ky  che  shortage  of  qualified  scholars  in  the  China  field.  The  first 
way  is  to  build  computerized  banks  of  cumulative  data  about  the  People’s 
Republic,  its  component  region*  and  localities,  and  its  quantifiably 
measurable  relations  with  other  nations*  ■' trade,  relative  GRP,  exchanges 
of  diplomats,  casualties  suffered  or  inflicted,  months  of  warfare,  a rd 
the  like).  A  second  way — not  yet  operational — would  be  to  devise  programs 
of  content  analysis  that  would  operate  upon  Chinese  language  texts  and 
provide  tabular  fp$»tou«r#  graphs  under  bl-lingual  (or  multi-lingual) 

rubric*. 

ltf8BEias££ 

The  organization  of  data  banks  is  a  relatively  uncomplicated  opera¬ 
tion—  the  greatest  difficulty  residing  in  the  unreliable  character  of 
many  statistics  about  China.  In  order  to  achieve  dynamic  analytes,  it 
is  necessary  to  gather  relevant  statistical  indices  (areas,  populations, 
GNP’s,  budget  allocations,  trade  flows,  months  at  war,  casualties,  and 
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so  forth)  at  yearly  data  points  over  a  considerable  time.  In  addition 
to  handling  abf.nlute  numbers,  the  computer  programs  should  calculate 
rates  of  change*  the  data  oar  be  subjected  to  multi* variate  analysis* 
to  regressions,  and  to  other  types  of  manipulation  and  statistical 
control.. 

The  devising  of  ou nti-nt  analysis  programs  operating  directly  upon 
Chinese  language  text's  will  rest  upon  the  achievement  of  a  number  of 
innovations.-  The  Impo^rant  thing  would  be  to  faci!itr«te  three- dixec- 
tional  communicationo  among  content  analysts,  linguists  and  psycho¬ 
linguists  wr rhing  with  the  Chinese  language,  and  technologists  who  are 
worixng  on  computerize)  translation  problems.  It  would  be  important 
to  alert  the  computerised  translation  pc pie  to  the  minimal  require¬ 
ment*  for  doing  content  analysis  on  Chine ae  texts,  which  might  be  met 
3oir.ew)xat  sooner  than  a  satisfactory  Chine se-£ngiish  translation  system- 
P,  program  operating  or  Chinese  language  texts  could  accomplish  General 
Inquirer  {and  other  type a )  of  retrieval  and  analysis — without  transla¬ 
tion- -and  print  out  statistical  tables,  graphs  and  the  libe  under  com¬ 
bined  English  and  Chinese  and  ether)  rubrics  for  interpretation  by 
analysts  who  need  not  be  capable  of  reading  Chinese-  T-'  be  optiwlly 
useful,  however,  the  system  should  be  capable  of  Chin,  printout  in 
order  that  each  occurrence  of  any  single  word  or  combination  of  words 
—  including  perceptions  as  defined  for  the  Stanford  General  Inquirer 
aye  (as  described  below )— could  be  retrieved  and  made  available 
{in  the  Chinese  original)  to  specialists  with  language  capability. 

In  this  way  distortions  and  losses  of  meaning — inevitable  in  any  trans¬ 
lation— would  be  avoided;  analyses  would  be  made  available  to  investiga- 
■  ?■*,  v.  ithruit  a  knowledge  of  Chinese ;  and  at  the  sane  ti&ie  virtually 
t- ;  - e 1  retrieval  of  te>.  and  components  of  text  would  be  at  hand  for 
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specialists  with  linguistic  capabilities.  The  computer  would  do  the 
searching  and  retrieving — locating  and  selecting  whatever  was  needed 
from  document  texts— and  the  scholar  would  read  and,  if  appropriate, 
translate  what  the  machine  had  pulled  out. 

Both  aggregate  data  analysis  and  content  analysis  appear  to  be 
basic  approaches  to  studies  of  decision-making  processes- 

Content  Analysis 

Since  almost  all  research  in  the  social  sciences  ard  humanities 
requires  the  careful  reading  of  written  materials,  the  question  arises, 
what  characteristics  distinguish  content  analysis  from  other,  somewhat 
more  traditional  methods  of  documentary  investigation?  "Among  the 
characteristics  of  content  analysis  upon  which  there  is  wide  agreement.," 
aceoiding  to  Holsti,  "are  those  of  objectivity,  system  and  generality. 
Objectivity  stipulates  that  the  analysis  must  be  carried  out  on  the 
basis  of  explicitly  formulated  rules  which  will  enable  two  or  more 
persons  to  obtain  the  same  results  from  the  same  documents.  Systematic 
means  that  the  inclusion  and  exclusion  of  content  or  catt  gories  is  done 
according  to  consistently  applied  criteria  of  selection.  This  require¬ 
ment  eliminates  analyses  in  which  only  materials  supporting  the  inves- 
tigetior's  hypotheses  are  examined.  Generality  requires  that  the  finding* 
must  have  theoretical  relevance.  Purely  descriptive  information  about 
content ,  unrelated  to  other  attributes  of  content  or  to  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  sender  or  recipient  of  the  message,  is  of  little  scientific 
value.  These  three  character! ftlc#  are  not  unique  to  content  analysis, 
being  necessary  conditions  for  *11  scientific  inquiry.  But  they  serve 
to  ndicace  that,  in  general  term*,  content  analysis  can  be  considered 
as  the  application  of  the  canons  of  scientific  research  to  the  analysis 
of  communication  content  (Holsti  et  el.,  forthcoming)." 
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The  assumption  is  sometimes  made  that  content  analysis  is  almost  * 
by  definition  quantitative.  This  is  not  necessarily  so.  Alexander 
George  (1959)  has  drawn  the  distinction  in  terms  of  frequency  and  non¬ 
frequency  analysis.  "We  employ  the  term  'non-frequency1  to  describe 
the  type  of  non-quant it ative,  r.on-statistical  content  analysis  which 
uses  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  certain  content  characteristic  or 
syndrome  as  a  content  indicator  in  am  inferential  hypothesis.  In 
contrast,  a  'frequency'  content  indicator  is  one  in  which  the  number 
of  times  one  or  more  content  characteristics  occur  is  regarded  as 
relevant  for  purposes  of  inference."  As  an  illustration  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  and  similarities,  George  suggests  that  ",  .  .on  the  basis 
of  a  quantitative  study  which  shows  a  sharp  decline  in  number  of  refer-  1 
aru'es  to  Stalin  in  Pray da ,  the  frequency  analyst  might  infer  that  the 
successors  to  Stalin  are  attempting  to  downgrade  the  former  dictator 
or  are  trying  to  dissociate  themselves  from  him.  On  the  other  hard, 
the  non- frequency  analyst  might  make  a  similar  inference  from  the  fact 
that  in  a  public  speech  one  of  Stalin's  successors  pointedly  failed 
to  mention  him  when  discussing  a  particular  subject  te.g. ,  credit  for 

the  Soviet  victory  in  World  War  II)  where  mention  of  Stalin  would 
-  *  * 
formerly  have  been  obligatory  (George,  1959,  7-32  ^ 

'Content  analysis  can  be  used  to  study  novels,  plays  and  other 
liters cure,  decision-making  documents,  news  reports,  propaganda  broad¬ 
casts,  and  many  other  types  of  material.  The  purpose  may  be  to  discover 
public  values,  insofar  as  they  can  be  inferred  from  a  particular  source, 
or  to  measure  the  stated  perceptions,  goals,  attitudes  or  intents  of 
a  single  leader  or,  by  aggregation,  of  a  group  of  leaders,  and  so  forth* 
Where  possible,  such  studies  should  be  supplemented  and  cross-checksd 
by  alternative  modes  of  investigation.  Data  on  the  facial  expressions 
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and  gross  bodily  movement  of  key  leaders,  for  example,  could  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  content  analyse*  of  speeches,  essays  and  even— as 
in  the  case  of  Mao  Tse-tung— poems.  Computer  content  analysis  greatly 
enhances  the  possibilities  for  systematic  replication  of  studies  by 
independent  investigators. 

The  emphasis  in  subsequent  pages  will  be  upon  quantitative,  rather 
than  qualitative,  content  analysis- -largely  because  these  are  the  methods 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar.  Nothing  that  is  put  forward  should  be 
construed  as  detracting,  however,  from  qualitative  method*,  which  fre¬ 
quently  constitute  the  moat  feasible  and  appropriate  approach. 

Studies  of  cognition,  interpretation,  evaluation  and  decision  take 
on  meaning— -and  achieve  some  degree  of  analytic  control- -when  variables 
from  this  part  of  the  model,  the  mediating  variables,  are  correlated 
in  systematic  fashion  with  stimuli  'environmental  events,  including 
the  action*  of  other  nation  States)  and  with  the  perceiving  nation's 
am  behavior. 

Before  we  undertake  a  discussion  of  measuring  techniques  for  medi¬ 
ating  elements  of  the  model,  a  number  of  caveats  need  to  be  mentioned. 

Tto  a  considerable  extent  these  become  necessary  because  the  overt  behav¬ 
ior  (R)  and  the  "outside’'  stimulus  event  ;.S)  can  be  sinner  verbal  or 
non-verbal.  This  state  of  affairs  presents  ua  with  several  difl icultres. 

First,  even  a  purely  physical,  non-verbal  event  such  as  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  Chinese  nuclear  device  or  the  deployment  of  the  United  States 
Seventh  Fleet  or  the  crossing  of  the  3BUi  parallel  in  Korea  frequently 
reaches  the  decision-maker— and  eventually  the  re search  investigator- 
in  symbolic,  verbal  form.  Kiis  cannot  be  avoided:  our  sole  access  to 
purely  physical  non-verbal  events  often  lies  through  symbolic,  verbal 
representation. 
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Second,  overt,  non-verbal,  physical  behavior  such  as  signing  a 
treaty,  mobilizing  an  army  or  initiating  a  military  advance  through 
the  Himalayas  is  frequently  initiated  verbally  by  the  decision-maker, 
the  plan  or  order  or  command  being  transmitted  through  many  agents 
and  often  much  elaborated  upon.  In  such  instances  the  verbal  commands 
must  be  viewed  as  internal  messages  between  the  leader  and  those  agent* 
empowered  to  perform  the  physical  acts.  Thus  the  plan  initiated  by 
the  head  of  government  or  other  top  decision-maker  with  respect  to 
the  state  system  is  just  that— a  statement  of  intent  (encoding,  or 
Plan;,  not  overt  behavior  *R>  until  the  order  is  activated. 

Third,  either  a  stimulus  event  (i;>  or  a  response  event  (R)  may  be 
wholly  verbal  and  symbolic  ir  that  it  does  not— and  v.as  ’•■ot  intended 
to- -^present  or  translate  into  a  physical  event.  The  message  as  .long 
as  the  United  States  supports  the  Nationalist  Government  hi  Taiwan,  we 
shall  not  negotiate  is  a  strictly  verbal  event  which  achieves  its  status 
through  transference  of  symbolic  meaning.  Something  similar  could  1- 
said  for  the  message  if  you  attack  Quemov  or  Matsu,  ye  shall  retaliate ■ 
it  dees  not  command  «  gun  to  be  fired  nor  an  army  to  invade.  Regardless 
of  what  the  recipient  may  do  in  response,  there  is  no  physical  act  for 
wh^cb  it  was  the  foreshadowing  verbal  command— -the  activating  message 
The  total  value  lay  in  the  meaning  of  the  verbal  message,  and  therefca-e 
it  is  a  response  (R)  of  its  initiator,  and  a  stimulus  (S)  for  the 
recipient. 

On  the  other  band,  the  conditional,  purely  verbal  message  if  yov 
attack  qufimoy  gr  Matsu,  we  shall,  retaliate  is  only  the  initiator's 
plan  or  intent  (encoding,  or  Plan  sector  of  the  model)  unci.1  it  is 
articulated  out; aide  the  boundaries  of  the  state  that  issued  it.  Thus > 
mless  a  top  decision-maker  transmits  it  himself  directly  to  the 
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and  gross  bodily  movement  of  key  leaders,  for  example,  could  b©  used 
dun  conjunction  with  content  analyses  of  speeches,  essays  and  even — as 
in  the  case  of  Mao  Tse-tung— poems.  Compute*  content  analysis  greatly 
enhance*  the  possibilities  for  systematic  replication  of  studies  by 
independent  investigators. 

Ihe  emphasis  in  subsequent  pages  will  be  upon  quantitative,  rather 
than  qualitative,  content  analysis — largely  because  these  are  the  methods 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar.  Nothing  that  is  put  forward  •should  be 
construed  as  detracting,  however,  from  qualitative  methods,  which  fre¬ 
quently  constitute  the  most  feasible  and  appropriate  approach. 

Studies  of  cognition,  interpretation,  evaluation  and  decision  tale 
on  meaning— and  achieve  *ome  degree  of  analytic  control— when  variable « 
from  this  part  of  the  model,  the  mediating  variable.?,  are  correlated 
in  systematic  fashion  with  stimuli  'environmental  events,  including 
the  actions  of  other  nation  states)  and  with  the  perceiving  nation’s 
own  behavior. 

Before  we  undertake  a  discussion  of  measuring  techniques  for  medi¬ 
ating  elements  of  the  model,  *  number  of  caveats  need  to  be  mentioned. 

To  a  considerable  extent  these  become  necessary  because  the  overt  behav¬ 
ior  (R)  and  the  "outside"  stimulus  event  S)  can  be  either  verbal  or 
non-verbal.  Hi  is  scate  of  affairs  present*  us  with  several  difficulties. 

First,  even  a  purely  physical,  non-verbal  event  such  as  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  Chinese  nuclear  device  or  the  deployment  of  the  United  States 
Seventh  Fleet  or  the  crossing  of  the  38th  parallel  in  Korea  frequently 
reaches  the  decision-maker — and  eventually  the  research  invest iga tor- 
in  symbolic,  verbal  form,  l’nis  cannot  be  avoided:  our  sole  access  to 
purely  physical  non-verb- 1  event*  often  lies  through  symbolic,  verbal 
representation. 
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Secr.nd,  overt,  non-verbal ,  physical  behavior  such  as  signing  a 
treaty,  mobilizing  an  army  or1  initiating  a  military  advance  through 
the  Himalayas  is  frequently  initiated  verbally  by  the  decision-maker, 
the  plan  or  order  or  command  being  transmitted  through  many  agent  a 
and  often  much  elaborated  upon.  In  such  instances  the  verbal  commands 
must  be  viewed  as  internal  messages  between  the  leaner  and  thoj-e  agents 
empowered  to  perform  the  physical  acts.  Thus  tlu  plan  initiated  by 
the  head  ct  government  or  otae*  cop  decision -maker  with  respect  to 
the  state  system  is  just  Chat--<a  statement  of  intent  'encoding:  or 
'Van,,  not  overt  behavior  'RJ  until  the  order  is  activated. 

Third,  either  a  stimulus  event  (S)  or  a  response  event  (R)  nay  he 
wholly  verbal  and  symbolic  in  cliat  it  does  not — and  v.as  rot  intended 
to-  -  £  present  or  translate  into  a  physical  event-  "The  message  as  long 
as  the  United  States  supports  the  Nationalist  Government  in  Taiwan,  we 
shall  not  negotiate  is  a  strictly  verbal  event  which  achieves  its  sta'cs 
through  transference  of  symbolic  meaning.  Something  similar  cculd  K 
-said  for  the  message  if  you  attack  Quemoy  or  Matsu,  wo  shall  retaliate . 
ic  doe#  not  command  *  gun  to  be  fired  nor  an  army  to  invade.  Regard l.«  «e 
of  what  the  recipient  may  do  in  response,  there  is  no  physical  act  for 
it  was  the  foreshadowing  verbal  command — the  activating  message 
The  total  value  lay  in  the  meaning  of  the  verbal  mo  usage,  and  therefuv  *■ 
in  is  a  renponss  .R)  of  its  initiator,  and  a  stimulus  (S)  for  the 
recipient. 

♦ 

On  the  otter  hand,  the  conditional,  purely  •  erbal  message  if  yog 
attack  Quemoy  or  Matsu,  we  shall  retaliate  is  only  the  initiator's 
j  -'an  «.-r  intent  (encoding,  or  Plan  sector  of  the  model)  until  it  is 
articulated  outside  the  bomv.laries  ol  the  state  that  issued  it,  Thus. 
iri:ss  f  top  decision-  maks/  transmits  >t  nimieif  directly  to  the 
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neeipient  by  telephone,  telegraph,  or  wireless  cr  announces  it  publicly, 
it  may  well  be  delivered— as  with  a  non-verbal  act  such  as  the  firing 
of  a  gun  or  dropping  of  a  bomb— by  an  agent,  an  ambassador,  perhaps, 
deputized  to  perform  this  function.  The  distinction  becomes  clear  in 
the  case  of  a  message  from  a  head  of  state  which  is  not  delivered,  or 
which  is  transmitted  in  garbled  or  otherwise  altered  form.  Sven  a 
telegram  may  be  altered  in  transmission. 

The  fifth  consideration  ie  that  a  stimulus  event  •; S)  cr  a  response 
event  (E)  often  consists  of  a  complex  set  of  subsidiary  event*.  An 
attack  along  a  front  embraces  dosens  or  hundreds  of  sector  attacks,  a 
speech  with  implications  of  violence  can  be  subdivided  into  paragraphs 
or  themes  or  words  with  more  or  less  implication  of  violence,  and  a 
Five  Year  Flan  haw  many  components.  This  means  that  the  boundaries  of 
an  "event”  are  frequently  difficult  to  define,  and  whatever  designator! 
is  used  my  be  wholly  arbitrary* 

Sixth,  the  seme  speech,  telegram  or  other  document  may  qualify  as 
an  action  (E  tm  the  assarting  nation  and  8  for  a  receiver  nation)  an c 

at  the  aara  time  contain  percaptiafi*  tf  "other”  and  perceptions  of  intent 

ynt'; 

f*8®  which  affect  W$  ©t her  decoding  tnd  encoding  data  may  be  inferred 
for  the  actor  native*  Under  theta  circumstances  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  con&i&s  tfta  function  of  data  which  are  being  subjected  <o 
a  given  progadure  of  analysis,  i.§,»  is  it  action  or  perceptual  ma-era.i'. 
that  la  being  measured,  and  to  which  actor  is  it  properly  attributed : 

And,  finally,  whatever  iwasurements  we  make  of  affect  -'or  of  o-.-hev 
qualities  attributed  to  decision-makers)  depend  upon  inference.  They 
amount  o  the  investigator's  view  or  perception  or  assessment  of  qual¬ 
ities  In for” -1  on  the  basis  of  measuring  a  certain  -iuss  of  behavior 
e  g.,  written  verbal  output.  11118  is  unavoidable,  since  affect  is 
inferred  as  generated  within  individual  electro-chemical  systems. 
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Within  the  limitations  imposed  by  these  caveats,  content  analysis 
offers  a  useful  method  of  measuring  variable*  from  the  decoding  and 
encoding  sectors  of  the  model.  Several  autoroatad  systems  are  now  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  feasibility  of  running  the  same  data — once  punched  on 
cards — through  two  or  more  competing  programs  represents  an  attractive 
feature  of  this  type  of  analysis. 

The  General  Inquirer  Systems 

- HjMOTg  'basic  content  analysis  tools  is  the  General  Inquirer,  which 

has  been  developed  by  Philip  Stone  and  his  associates  at  Harvard  Univ¬ 
ersity  and  rf.  I.  T.  v Stone ,  Bales,  Namerrw irth  and  Ggilvie,  1962).  ft 
considerable  number  of  specialised  variations  of  the  basic  General 
Inquirer  drz  now  available  {Stone,  Dunphy,  Smith  and  Ogilvie,  1966 > 
rfr.d  new,  improved  systems  are  in  various  stages  of  development .  The 
ftanford  General  Inquirer  was  adapted  from  the  Stone  system  for  the 
analysis  of  political- -especially  crisis— materials  (Holsti,  1964, 
132-188).  Once  the  vm  empirical  data  nave  oaen  punched  on  cards, 
they  can  be  run  through  the  Stone  program  as  a  cross  check  cn  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Stanford  system.  These  systems  can  be  used  to  analyse 
relationships  between  individuals  as  well  as  relationships  between 
component  sub- system a  of  a  state  or  between  states— provided  appropri¬ 
ate  documentary  sources  are  available. 

ffcasurewent  of  perceptions  (from  decoding  and  encoding  sectors  of 
the  model)  by  means  of  content  analysis  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
availability  of  appropriate  and  adequate  written  records.  This  is  a 
:  were  limitation  upon  this  particular  tool  as  an  Instrument  for  the 
*tudy  of  Politbuio  decision-making.  The  measurement  of  actions  and 
9)  is  subject  to  somewhat  'Similar  limitation*,  but  the  procedures  are 
likely  to  be  different  in  a  number  of  significant  respects,  and  the 
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types  of  sources  are  frequently  different.  Kany  action  measurements 
are  done  "by  hand." 

In  specific  situations  the  investigator  must  often  adapt  to  reality 
doing  the  best  he  can  with  the  most  nearly  appropriate  materials  avail¬ 
able.  Thus,  if  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  announces  or 
implements  a  new  action  program  (R),  bona  fide  perception  and  decision- 
Making  documents  may  not  be  available  on  the  Chinese  Politburo  level. 

In  such  circumstance,  a  search  must  be  made  to  determine  which  available 
documents  are  most  reiiabie-and  appropriate!  iOrexampleT  Chinese 
official,  news  announcements,  editorials,  articles  in  political  or  mill" 
tary  journals  and  the  like  may  be  accepted  as  reasonably  accurate 
reflections  of  how  the  leadership  perceives  and  feels  about  the  Soviet 
or  United  States  activity.  1ft  such  uncertain  circumstances,  the  best 
strategy  is  to  monitor  diverse  channel*  and  check  for  consistency  or 
inconsistency. 


the  Stanford  General  Inquirer  consists  of  three  major  el<  center 
two  dintionarifs}  «  system  of  data  preparation;  and  a  series  of  pto- 
pr®as  for  retrieval  and  analysis  of  data. 

fhe  political  dictionary  constitutes  the  major  link  between  the 
theoretical  formulation  of  the  research  program  and  the  mechanics  of 

this  central  dictionary,  the  Stanford  General 

It  ft  dictionary  of  proper  names  which  provides  cross- 

*  & 

ng  fof  ♦coftomioa&: se&ieval*  It  it  also  useful  in  problems 

■  *m  .  ■*? 

whiph^depend  on  discriminating  between  sub- units  of  *  larger  class  ant 


for.  aggregating  .sub-units' for  retrieval.  The  General  Inquirer  progrars 
are  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  a  variety  of  dictionaries  and  alter¬ 
native  analyses. 

Within  the  Stanford  General  Inquirer  system  of  data  pr 9 para t ion 


the  basic  unit  which  provid*§»-%r  retrieval  and  analysis  is  the  jr»r- 


v.' 


ceot Ion,  defined  i"  terms  of  a  Perceives ;  a  Perceived;  an  Attitude  or 
Action;  and  a  Target ,  viz:  the  People's  PepubXlu  (Mao  Tse-tung,  tin 
Piao)  perceives  that  the  Urited  States  'Johnson,  Rusk)  is  bombing  Hanoi. 

Or  se'f- perception),  the  People's  Republic  perceives  that  the  People’s 
Republic  is  supporting  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  so  forth  There  may 
fc«  one  or  two  or  more  perceptions  in  a  sentence.  Only  Attitude  or 
Action  ano  modifiers  are  scaled  for  intensity. 

mmm 

Four  major  programs  are  currently  in  use:  a  word  frequency  count 

for  tallying  the  number  of  occurrences  of  each  word  in  the  text,  rank _ 

ordering  them,  and  listing  them  alphabetically  within  each  frequency 
group;  »  tag  talley  tor  counting  the  scores  of  words  in  the  text  which 
have  been  tagged  for  the  various  dimensions  in  the  dictionary  (positive, 
negative,  strength,  weakness,  activity,  passivity);  a  treat ion  aad 
search  program  for  retrieving  and  printing  out  fags,  theme  code*  or 
sentences  in  the  text  meeting  any  designated  specifications,  for  example, 
all  sentences  which  contain  a  certain  text  word  or  cluster  of  words,  or 
all  themes  in  the  indicative  mode,  or  the  future  tense,  or  references 
external  to  a  given  decision-maker’s  system,  and  so  forth;  and  a  direct 
table  program  through  which  the  printed  output  is  arranged  in  table 
fowi  and  through  which  the  intensity  level  of  words  in  the  dictionary 
may  be  adjusted  according  to  mode  of  expression-” reflecting,  for  example, 
the  probabilistic  nature  of  an  assertion  such  as  "The  Soviet  Union  may 
increase  it»,  aid  tc  Vietnam  (Armour,  1&64)." 

The  political  dictionary  is  used  to  measure  changes  in  verbalised 
perceptions-- inferences  about  the  decoding  and  encoding  cectors  of  the 
basic  medal --in  terms  cf  both  frequency  and  intensity.  The  measurement 
cakes  place  along  three  dimensions:  strength-weakness;  activity-passivity ; 
positive  affect-negative  affect.  These  dichotomised  dimensions  correspond 
to  the  evaluative,  potency,  and  activity  dimensions  which  have  been  f  .ur<d 
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to  account  for  human  cognition  in  a  variety  of  cultures  (Osgood,  Suci 
and  Tannenbaum,  1957 j  Suci,  1957;  Osgood,  I960;  Kumata  and  Schramm,  1956; 
Osgood,  1962). 

The  Stanford  General  Inquirer  enables  the  investigator  to  measure 
both  subtle  differences  and  very  complex  relationships-  At  the  very 
simplest  level  he  might  wish  to  analyze  Chinese  Communist  perception# 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  Object  K  (nuclear  weaponry?),  or  Person  Y 
(Johnson,  Rusk,  Kosygin),  or  Event  Z  -,the  Soviet  achievement  of  iCBM 
capability).  The  initial  question  might  be:  Does  Country  A  perceive 


■'£*{&>  y  B  as  positive  (good'hor  negative  TbadT?  Themeasurement  can 
be  made  in  terms  of  both  frequency  and  intensity  as  a  basis  for  pre¬ 
dicting  A's  probable  behavior  toward  B. 

By  measuring  another  dimension— activity — a  somewhat  more  confi¬ 
dent  prediction  of  action  is  possible.  To  use  a  naive  example,  a 
woodsman's  response  to  a  dormant  rattlesnake  (perceived  as  negative, 
Strong,  passive )  will  probably  differ  from  his  response  to  a  coiled 
and  poised  one  (negative,  strong,  active).  Similarly,  let  us  assume 

Soviet  decision-maker#  at  some  particular  time  and  in  a  particular 
perceived  the  People's  Republic  and  the  United  States  ast 


People's  Republic  —  high  negative,  moderate  strength 
United  States  —  moderate  negative,  high  strength 
If  we  now  obtain  the  activity  component— perhaps  China  has  been  per¬ 
ceived  as  high  activity  and  the  United  States  as  low  activity— our 
confidence  in  predicting  probable  Soviet  action#  toward  thee*  two 
nations  might  be  substantially  enhanced. 

Tagged  on  three  dimensions  and  on  three  intensity  levels  each, 


the  Stanford  dictionary  is  thus  a  measuring  instrument  designed  to 
analyse  even  a  simple  relationship-- such  as  the  examples  above- -with 
fine  discrimination.  Including  intenuity  levels,  there  are  5^5  dif- 
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ferent  combinations  which  may  describe  A' s  perception  of  B. 

If  we  are  to  analyze  perception#  satisfactorily  within  an  inter¬ 
action  situation  involving  two  or  more  states,  we  shall  be  in  search 
of  further  data,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  how  A  perceives  B.  One 
must,  in  addition,  know  how  A  perceives  himself,  how  B  perceives  him¬ 
self,  and  how  B  pereeives  A»  Thus  any  dyadic  relationship  can  be 
described  in  terms  of  the  following  perceptual  combinations: 


In  terms  of  his  relationship 
with  B,  Party  A  perceives: 


In  terms  of  hi®  relationship 
with  A,  Party  B  perceives: 


positive  or 
negative  * — 

strong  or 
weak  ** - - 

active  or 
passive  * 


Other  (B) - 

positive  or 
negative 

strong  or 
weak 

active  or 
passive 


- father  fh'j 

positive  or 
negative  ** 

strong  or 
weak  * 

active  or 
passive  -* 


-  Self"  ' 

positive  or 
’  negative 

strong  or 
'weak 

active  or 
passive 


Even  without  intensity  levels  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  iden¬ 
tifies  A’s  perception  of  his  own  attitudes,  posture  or  action  toward 
B  and  also  A*s  perception  of  I'l  attitude  or  action  toward  A  in  any 
jone  of  64—  S'5  X  2  --possible  combination*.  Since  8  maintains  the  same 
’  ?»®iber  of  perceptual  possibilities,  there  are  64  x  64  conceivable  per- 
ceptual  relationships  'omitting  intensity  levels >  between  A  and  B  in 
the  above  diagram.  Hany  research  problems  may  involve  a  third  par¬ 
ticipant,  C,  in  which  case  the  possibilities  increase  to  64  x  64  x  64, 
and  so  forth,  as  further  parties  are  added.  However  many  actors  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  given  relationship,  it  will  make  a  difference  how  they 


perceive  each  other  in  these  terms,  and  alsa 


ir  they  see  the  rela¬ 


tionship  symmetrically  or  imsymme  trio  ally.  For  example ,  if  A  perceives 
himself  as  strong,  active  and  negip&ye  mi  §  as  passive  and 


'Mm 
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negative ,  does  3  see  the  relationship  in  the  same  terns  (symmetry) 
or  in  different  terns— does  he  see  A  as  strong,  active  and  negative 
and  himself  as  weak,  passive  and  positive? 

Another  dimension  of  analysis  ia  added  .if  one  examines  not  only 
current  perceptions,  but  e <pectatlona  of  the  future. 

The  Stanford  political  dictionary  ia  an  arbitrarily  defined  and 
constructed  measuring  instrument  in  somewhat  the  way  that  a  yardstick 
is  an  arbitrarily  defined  and  constructed  measuring  instrument.  Both 
are  based  upon  arbitrary  conventions.  A  yardstick — if  everyone  agreed. 


--  gpca  it— would  serve  just  as  wall  if  It  were- thirty ,  instead  of  thirty- 
Six,  inches  long.  Indeed,  a  meter  is  "just  as  good"  as  a  yard— for 
some  purposes  more  convenient.  Those  who  constructed  the  Stanford 
political  diotionary  hold  tto  particular  brief  for  the  conventions  upon 
which  it  is  based.  They  merely  assert  that  if  the  texts  of  two  sepa¬ 
rate  documents  are  measured  against  the  political  dictionary— page  by 
page  or  paragraph  by  pai-agraph  or  theme  by  theme— the  differences  in 
^  trend,  as  measured  along  the  evaluation,  potency  and  activity  dimen- 
eicme  will  be  discriminated  with  a  high  level  of  precision.  Taken  by 
itself,  no  single  value  point  on  a  trend  curve  will  have  any  useful 


iS-’-S 


b 


The  Stanford  political ^ctlonary  must  be  recognized  as  an  artifact 
those  who  oohtt rusted  it!  In  the  first  place,  word  lists  wvre  given 


to  a  series  of  three  or  four  fudges ,  who  were  asked  to  indicate  which 
dimensions  were  relevant  to  each  word.  Because  it  was  assumed  that 
the  paired  dimensions  are  mutually  exclusive  rather  than  overlapping 
(an  assumption  borne  out  by  the  judge#  who  oategofiatd  each  word),  any 
word  might  be  tagged  for  one,  two  or  three  dimension#.  A  word  might 
be  rated  positive- strong- active ,  but  not  positive-negative  or  strong  ve«< 
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Upon  completion  of  the  tagging.,  the  dictionary  was  divided  irst.,- 
six  Lists— positive  affect,  negative  affect,  strong,  weak,  active, 
passive— for  scaling.  A  series  of  judges  then  rated  the  word*  on 
each  list  in  terms  of  three  intensity  levels,  The  results  of  these 
judgments  were  then  averaged  For  example,  if  two  judges  assigned 
the  value  of  3  to  a  word,  whereas  a  third  judge  rated  the  intensity 
of  2,  that  word  was  assigned  a  preliminary  value  of  2.67.  The  word 
list  for  each  of  the  six  dimensions  was  then  forced  into  a  30ft-40ft-30ft 
distribution  according  to  its  preliminary  value — that  is,  those  words 


whose  average  rating  was  in  the  top  3036  were  given  the  intensity  rating 
of  3,  the  next  4056  were  rated  2,  and  the  lowest  3036  were  assigned  the 
intensity  rating  of  1.  The  dioice  of  three  intensity  levels  and  of 
the  3 Oft- 4036- 3 036  distribution  of  ratings  was  a  somewhat  arbitrary  one, 
although  based  in  part  on  consideration  of  computer  running  time, 
tach  added  intensity  level  would  materially  increase  the  number  of 
questions  required  for  retrieving  desired  information. 

A  computerized  content  analysis  program  operating  upon  Chinese 
language  texts  along  Stanford  General  Inquirer  lines  would  require 
construction  of  a  Chinese  language  political  dictionary  scaled,  pre¬ 
ferably,  by  recent  Ch&ftftse  Communist  defectors.  Actually*  the  con¬ 
struction  of  euch  a  dictionary— for  comparison  with  existing  English 

langg^ge  political  dictionary— need  not  wait  for  tht  jwfection  of  a 

i  « 

program  operating  upon  Chinese  language  texts.  A  great  deal  could  be 

learned  about  Chinese  Cotimunist  verbal  bghavior  tiiaijjgh  the  construe- 

?-■**&*» 

tion  of  such  a  dictionary  right  now.  %s- 

The  various  ways  in  which  interacting  nation  stater* -or  their 
headers— perceive  theaselvea  and  others  will  have  considerable  effect 
on  their  behavior— influencing  them  toward  cooperation  or  conflict  or 
perhaps  toward  quite  complex  organisation  or  unification.  An  important 


* 
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factor  in  the  stability  of  the  relationship,  in  any  case,  thill  b«  the 
amount  of  symmetry  or  asymmetry  in  their  perceptions.  The  degree  of 
symmetry  or  asymmetry,  moreover,  is  highly  variable  from  relationship 
to  relationship — and  also  through  time  within  the  same  relationship*— 
and  is  therefore  a  consideration  to  be  determined  in  each  instance  by 
empirical  res  *i. 

If  sufficient  documentary  mate?  ial  is  available,  the  Stanford 
General  Inquirer  can  yield  changes  in  these  variables  between  two  , or 
more)  nation  states  on  a  day  to  day  or  even  an  hour  to  Itour  basis. 

This  description  of  the  Stanford  General  Inquirer  bvstem  is  only 
illustrative.  There  are  various  alternative  program?  available,  each 
with  its  own  particular  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  more  are 
being  developed.  The  Stanford  General  Inquirer  offers  precision  of 
analysis,  but  a  great  disadvantage  is  the  Labor  and  expense  involved 
in  preparing  the  text  for  reading  by  the  computer.  Because  of  these 
constraints.  It  would  require  considerable  fcanpct-oy,  foi  example,  to 
analyse  an  international  erie^ji  as  it  unfolded.  There  are  alternate 
programs  which  require  much  lifts  preparation  Of  texts:  the  simplest 
require  only  that  the  material  be  typed  on  cards.  What  is  gained  in 
facility,  however,  ia  Idtt  ill-*haljrfclc  precision,  hr  optimum  of  spec, 
precision  thd  analytic  depth  t&^'Seqttire  a  combination  of  optical 


•canning  nesS  gvmat 

the  8  and  R  parts  of  fide 
with  decoding  and  encoding 
type  of  correlation 
behavioral  analysis 


parsing* 


el  can  be  investigated— and  correlated 
in  a  number  at  different  ways.  Thin 

nodal  is  essential  for  contr  >  .It i 
from  decoding  and  encoding  sectors 


'■or  the  most  part,  these  §  and' ft  measurements  should  be  considered 
properly  as  two  problems?  aggregation  of  data  which  are  rt porte ; 
in  "natural  numbers, ^  and  the  scaling  of  data  for  which  nature!  numb<  l 
do  not  exist.  .  ; . 
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Measurement  of  Actions  (R  and  S) 

With  respect  to  aggregations  reported  in  natural  numbers,  we  i 
use  financial  indices,  troop  movements,  and  the  like— provided  the 
appropriate  data  are  available  on  a  more  or  less  daily  basis.  Studies 
of  various  international  crisis  situations  have  shown  that  both  these 
types  of  data  are  useful.  Where  available,  flows  of  gold  across  inter¬ 
national  boundaries,  stock  market  fluctuations  within  the  major  powers 
in  a  crisis  (but  not  in  un involved  nations),  commodity  futures,  and 
interest  rates  have  all  revealed  high  correlations  with  variables  from 
mediating  sectors  of  the  model.  Similarly,  troop  mobilisations  and 
movements  have  also  correlated—  though  it  is  evident  that  some  varia¬ 
tions  in  decoding  and  encoding  data  have  been  in  response  to  verbal 
threats  rather  than  to  military  and  na/al  maneuvers. 

These  particular  correlations  do  not  indicate  causal  connections 
They  probably  mean  that  two  separate  elites  in  each  country— a  political 
elite  and  a  financial  elite — have  responded  characteristically  as  a 
crisis  has  unfolded .  What  such  dqjweMtioas  do— where  these  relatively 
hard  data  ere  available— Is  to  enhance  the  confidence  tfe*  investi¬ 


gator  in  the  softer  data  which  aa&  ordinaUy  coaled. 

Although  data  with  respect  to  military  and  naval  movement*  are 
already  to  quantitative  t tags*  problems  remain.  Let  m  sup¬ 

pose  that  a  research  problem  centers  on  the  mobilization  m&  deployment 


of  armed  forces  by  several  natl^aa 
that  reliable  quantitative  data  are 
men,  airplanes,  ships  and  other 
nations,  it  least  mm  of  the  to 
1.  J|£  comparison  e* 

ferenoe,  if  any,  between  mobHiitog  a 
of  conventional  infantry,,  a  oavfl^  > 


to  a  $x&t&a*  Assume  further 
Me  regarding  the  number  of 
Into  action  by  various 
problem*  mey  arises 

nation.  What  la  tip  dif- 
rrllia  battalion  and  a  battalion 
t,  a  certain  nueber  of 


t  <’£• 


Sjbbimpr  wW  <4  *  rmm  "  w-e  <i 


Ipyi 


a  naval  squadron,  or  a  tactical  nuclear  unit?  What  are  the  equival¬ 
ences  between  a  regular  and  a  reserve  division?  Can  the  investigator 
use  the  number  of  men  called  to  arras  as  the  unit  of  measurement,  or 
should  one  type  of  unit  be  "weighted?"  These  questions  are  sometimes 
relevant  even  in  a  historical  case  where  weapons  are  relatively  uncom¬ 
plicated.  Clearly,  the  problem  becomes  more  important  and  difficult 
in  the  analysis  of  recent  crises  involving  more  complex  and  diversified 
weapons  or— as  in  Vietnam— a  range  of  variously  trained  and  equipped 
twits. 

2.  the  comparison  across  weapons  systems  within  a  single  nation 
or  across  an  alliance,  as  represented  by  combinations  of  South  Vietnamese 
infantry  and  highly  mechanized  American  forces  fiyhting  together. 

5*  Ihe  comparisons  of  units  across  two  or  more  nations.  How, 
for  example,  should  one  count  and  weight  the  various  troops  that  were 
engaged  in  the  Korean  War?  Since  there  are  no  readily  available  for¬ 
mula!  to  ease  the  investigator's  task,  the  only  satisfactory  solution 
is  to  dtess- cheek  with  competing  techniques. 

4.  fjrae.  distance,  proximity  and  other  factors.  Other  important 
factors  are  likely  to  include  time,  distance  and  proximity.  If  the 
tl&tted  States  moves  s  d&$S$$S&*ftQm  ?ort  Ord  to  Honolulu,  or  if  the 

,  ‘\*r 

Ps©fle’s  Republic  movwft  §-V  'on  from  Shanghai  to  £3iur.gking  there 
any-  not  fee  any  tangible,  in.  -national  effects.  But  similar  deploy- 
aanfcs  csi  American  troops  is  tea  or  Chinese  Qoiiwunitt  troops  in  Hanoi 
easily  trigger  «  crisis. 

An  Altemativs-^or  »apple«anta*^-approa<&  ia  to  identify  one  or 
*&*»  common  dimeftSiona  underlying  «  body  of  action  data.  One  dimension 
wfcidh  is  rslevant  In  the  study  of  inter-state  relations  is  the  level 
of  vjtoliftos  or  potential  violence  in  an  act  or  interchange.  Or  one 
sight  wish  to  otfipsr*  the  data  along  the  dimension  of  generality  to 


m 


j'k 


>My'  % 


specificity  of  the  actions.  The  problem  here  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  comparing  apples.,  oranges  and  bananas.  Although  these  are  all 
qualitatively  different,  they  share  certain  characteristics.  An  invest 
tigalor  can  compare  them  for  weight,  a  relatively  simple  task.  He 
might  also  compare  then  for  somewhat  harder-to-define  characteristics 
such  as  texture,  sweetness,  pleasantness  of  shape,  and  so  on.  The 
latter  may  be  accomplished  by  one  of  many  available  techniques  of 
scaling  in  which  the  judge  (or  a  panel  of  judges)  assign*  ordinal 
numbers  to  the  various  items. 

For  the  student  of  international  relations,  scaling  has  at  least 
one  major  advantage:  Much  relevant  action  data  are  not  available  in 
quantitative  form,  e.g.,  “Khrushchev  denounced  Mao  Tse-tung  at  his 
news  conference  of  April  15,  19$4»"  or  "The  People’s  Republic  protested 
a  U~2  overflight."  However,  even  such  seemingly  disparate  %em*  pm 
be  quantified  along  a  dimension  of  shared  characteristics . 

A  common  type  of  scaling  it  one  in  which  the  categories  are  defined 
in  terns  of  certain  relevant  criteria.  Sech  category  Is  then  assigned 
a  scale  value*  and  the  data  are  seeled  according  tt  this  measure,  for 


a  scale  value*  and  the  data  are  scaled  according  t&  this  measure,  for 

example,  an  Investigator  might  wish  to  construct  a  twelve  point  scale 

to  assign  rank-order  values  on  a  conflict- integration  scale.  •.  Ho  that* 
:*£  **>'  r 

ter  he*  carefully  each  category  is  defined,  suds  a  scale  proMbly  will 

not  avoid  some  judgments.  The  advantage  is  that*  provided  tip  tetli 

is  properly  ooattftgted,  the  which  are  a®m- 


Jed  tip  aeale 


its  which  ase 


parable  across  .two  or  mere  cases. 


A  second  type  of  scaling  includes  the  $*Sofi| (Hock*  1961),  which 


has  proved  useful  in  a  range 


aa  from 


trie  research 


T***  %  r 


The  major  difference  between  the  Q-Sort  and  techniques  of  the 
type  discussed  above  is  that  the  latter  does  not  require  category 
definitions  or  detailed  scaling  rules.  The  scaling  judges  are  given 
a  clear  and  explicit  definition  of  the  variable,  and  told  to  rank 
items  on  a  most-to-- least  continuum:  more  violence  to  less  violence, 
for  example.  In  effect,  the  Q-Sort  is  a  rank- order  scaling  technique 
within  which  judges  are  permitted  to  assign  tie  rankings.  The  dis- 

iL-'l 

.  ?i|!ution  of  items  over  nine  scaling  categories  is  rigidly  specified. 

% 

The  forced  symmetrical  distribution  of  the  Q-Sort  requires  the 
panel  of  judges  to  make  fine  discriminations,  a  consideration  which 
may  be  especially  useful  if  the  definition  of  scale  categories  seems 
difficult,  fhe  major  drawback  to  Q-fcccting  is  that  results  across 


two  or  more  cases  are  not  comparable,  the  numerical  value  assigned 
•ay  single  item  being  a  function  of  the  character  of  the  universe  of 
scaled  items.  This  means  that  the  data  may  be  used  for  intra-case 
but  not  for  inter-case  analys is —  though  the  data  from  two  cases  can 


if  pooled  and  analyzed  as  one  «*se.  Moreover,  Q- Sorted  data  cannot 
H^terpreted!  numerically,  but  only  ordinally,  in  rank  order. 

The  problem  of  inter- case  comparability  has  been  solved  in  part 

'Wkm 

developing  «  system  of  "stendaad  markers”  which  can  be  put  in  with 
the  materiel  fpcan  any  09&S&*  other  ti»«  period.  This  arrangement 


i markers  (Moses,  Brody,  Holst! , 


■  P  >•*'#  ■ 


possible  $0  sootfi  fSdt  aatt^ials  according  to  how  intense  they 

tim. . 

id  IlliSein,  iff?). 


example,  if  the  average  statement 


There  are  Important  caveats.  The  markers  must  span  a  wide  range 
of  intensity;  otherwise  some  bodies  of  material  may  lie  above  or  below 
the  limits  of  the  deck.  Moreover,  the  cards  must  be  of  a  character 
allowing  them  to  be  applied  over  a  wide  range  of  situations.  The  word 
"missile,*'  for  example,  cannot  be  used  since  its  inclusion  would  not 
be  appropriate  for  World  War  1,  World  World  II,  or  other  situation* 
of  the  less  recent  past.  Also,  marker  card*  must  be  in  a  standard 
format,  such  as  Country  A,  Country  B,  and  so  forth,  rather  than  Prance, 
Viet  Cong,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  like.  This 
further  requires-- as  with  the  Q-SO*t— that  the  data  cards  be  coded  in 
such  a  way  that  the  country  sources  are  not  identifiable  by  the  judges, 
finally,  a  deck  of  marker  cards  must  be  strongly  reliable,  that  is, 
different  judges  should  put  them  ir.  almost  exactly  the  same  order— 
otherwise  they  are  too  vaguely  defined  to  be  useful. 

fcxperienc*  with  crisis  studies  suggest  that,  wherever  feasible, 
all  these  methods  should  be  used — competitively — in  order  to  provide 
cross-checks  and  thus  to  enhance  confidence  in  the  findings.  In  this 
connection,  Charles  McClelland  <1361,  1962,  1964,  1965,  1966)  has 


developed  a  system  cf  intematior 
careful  attention.  In  his  pep#* 


transaction  analysis,  which  deserves 
tm  Communist  Chinese  Performance  in 


Crisis  and  Non-C*  isist 


confrontation,  19 SO- I 


of  this  technique  f$jp  s 


pgititfttlv#  Studies  of  the  Taiwan  Straits 
r  (19653  he  has  demonstrated  the  usefulness 

cerislr.  typ4*  of  relationship  between 


the  People’s  Republic  i  4 


Numerous  techniques  ijgp'f 
«f  change  in  population, 


;  K-yi; 


s  .v.>ss 
f  >  i-  ® 


•Veloped  to  Shalyse  levels  end  rates 
allocations,  men  under  arms,  months 
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of  war  involvement,  trade  flows,  casualties  and  the  like  in  terms  of 
tension  levels  and  international  transactions.  The  Dimensionality  of 
Nations  Project,  Department  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Hawaii, 
has  circulated  a  series  of  Research  Report*  describing  some  of  these 
techniques. 

Currently,  AJRPA  has  undertaken  a  program  to  facilitate  the  inter¬ 
change  and  further  development  of  such  techniques .  At  a  preliminary 
meeting  in  March,  1967,  research  scholars  from  a  number  of  institution.-* 
where  such  research  is  in  progress  drew  plans  for  three  symposia  to 
expedite  exchanges  of  data,  metlioaology  and  critic i  -rr:  ;i)  on  Data 
Organization  and  Measurement  in  June  1967;  {2 >  on  Middle  Level  Theory 
in  early  autumn  1967;  and  <3)  en  Simulation  in  early  winter  1967.  Too 
asserted  overall  purpose  is  to  strengthen  existing  programs  with  exps.rl- 
ence  in  international  relations  quantitative  research  and  to  encourage 
inter- pro gram  communication.  Steps  are.  also  being  taken  to  coordinate 
these  undertaking*  with  the  efforts  of  David  Easton  ant-)  Philip  Store, 
who  are  working  with  the  Committee  or.  Information  in  the  Behavioral 
Scie  ice*,  National  Academy  of  Science,  on  a  proposal  to  National  Sole. toe 
Foundation  on  a  nationwide  Information  System  to  provide  for  srandajvl- 
ized  coding  and  indexing  along  with  electronic  storage  and  retrieval— 

" ,  4 

perhaps  to  be  national!^  Inter-* connected  via- digital  data  linkage*. 

Studies  of  China  and  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Politburo  might  *eJ. 
dram  upon  the  outcomes  of  these  symposia. 
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Part  XV 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Parts  I,  II  and  Ij.1  of  this  report — together  with  a  list  of 
tentative  recommendations — were  submitted  to  Dr.  Nathan  Leites  and 
to  Dr.  Alexander  George  of  the  RAND  Corporation  for  comment,  criti¬ 
cism  and  suggestions.  Dr.  George  has  already  undertaken  substantial 
work  toward  revising,  modifying  and  refining  the  original  Leites 
model  of  the  Operational  Cede  for  specific  application  to  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China.  Anvong  members  of  the  original  work  group  under 
ONR  Contract  W0CJO14~67->A-0112-0QGS  there  was,  and  remains*  a  certain 
skepticism  about  the  Operational  Code  concept  as  originally  developed, 
but  we  believe  that  Dr.  George's  comments  offer  a  promising  refine¬ 
ment  and  an  extremely  valuable  corrective  to  the  general  viewpoint 
presented  so  fax  in  this  report.  Moreover— and  happily — we  believe 
that  there  is  no  inherent  incompatibility  between  the  basin  mediated 
stimulus  response  model  presented  in  Dart  II  of  this  report  and  the 
line  of  investigation  which  Dr.  George  recommends.  On  the  contrary , 
the  two  sets  of  statements— those  put  forward  by  the  work  group  and 
those  put  forward  by  Dr.  Georgs— see®  to  be  complementary  in  con¬ 
siderable  part*  and  mutually  reinforcing,  As  modified  and  refined 
by  Dr.  George,  the  Operational  Code  approach  Is  also  in  line  with 
the  risk-taking  studies  undertaken  by  Professor  dan  Trisha  (August 

3 

1964  and  September  1957), 

In  his  critique  of  our  draft  report,  Dr.  George  emphasised  the 
desirability  of  identifying— and  assigning  priority  to— certain 
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research  problems  relating  to  Chinese  decision-making  where — with 
readily  available  research  resources— it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
make  "critical"  breakthroughs.  He  then  made  the  following  specific 
points  regarding  the  operational  code  as  he  conceives  it: 

1*  What  is  called  "operational  code"  {in  important  respects 

a  misnomer)  refers,  after  all,  to  the  political  actor's  general 
beliefs  about  central  issues  of  history,  political  conflict, 
and  political  action. 

2.  Every  political  actor  must  have  some  position  on  these 
central  issues,  whether  his  beliefs  are  fully  articulate  or 
fully  consistent. 

3.  Moreover,  there  is  a  structure,  a  psychological  and  logical 
relationship  between  these  various  beliefs  [John  Weakiand  is 
right— in  his  perceptive,  fair  and  balanced  appraisal  of  Leites' 
work— to  criticise  Leites*  operational  code  for  lacking  a 
better  structure  and  synthesis;  I  have  tried  in  my  paper  to 
make  up  for  this  weakness  by  re-structuring  and  interrelating 
the  various  code  elements  Leites  listed]. 

4. *  The  image  of  the  opponent  and  the  related  belief  about 

the  nature  of  political  conflict  (the  first  of  the  "philosophi- 
eai'*  beliefs  in  my  schematic  of  the  operational  code)  appear 
to  be  of  critical  importance  in  shaping  the  entire  character 
of  the  operational  code  belief  system- -they  are,  therefore, 
particularly  deserving  of  close  research  attention. 

5.  The  fact  that  the  Chinese  operational  code-  is  subject  to 
change  is  not  a  good  reason  for  not  studying  it— we  need  a 
study  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  content  and  development  of 


Mao's  operational  code  to  serve  as  a  ''base  line”  for  identify¬ 
ing  more  exactly  any  changes  in  post-Mao  operational  codes. 

Tb  be  able  to  deal  properly  with  the  important  question 
of  possible  changes  in  operational  code  beliefs,  we  need  a 
fairly  explicit  and  comprehensive  research  model  of  what  we 
mean  by  an  "operational  code”— I  have  presented  one  such  model, 
deliberately  phrased  in  general  categories  and  of  a  skeletal 
character;  other  ways  of  explicating  the  content  and  structure 
of  an  operational  code  are  no  doubt  possible,  but  what  needs 
emphasis  is  that  we  do  need  some  kind  of  explicit  model  or 
framework  and  evidently  there  is  considerable  agreement  that 
it  should  not  follow  Leites1  chapter  headings  but  attempt  to 
achieve  a  more  systematic  structuring. 

The  research  construction  of  a  political  leader's  opera¬ 
tional  code  should  be  approached  via  an  iterative  procedure; 
it  should  not  be  designed  or  approached  as  a  "one-shot"  research 
effort  but  rather  proceed  via  early  formulation  of  provisional 
but  quite  explicit  hypotheses,  in  which  oversimplification  is 
permissible,  as  to  what  the  content  of  the  belief  system  may 
be  like ,  leading  from  this  to  additional ,  more  focused  research 
that  will  hopefully  provide  mm  complex,  subtle  and  conclusive 
hypotheses. 

An  actor's  operational  code  beliefs  obviously  have  some 
impact  on  his  behavior;  let  us  regard  this  as  an  open  question 
for  the  time  being  and  not  allow  understandable  uncertainty  on 
this  point  to  discourage  research  or  the  operational  code;  for 
we  can  hope  to  determine  what  the  relationship  of  an  actor's 
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operational  code  is  to  his  behavior  only  after  we  know  what 
the  content  of  that  code  is. 

We  cannot  take  any  exception  whatsoever  to  the  general  premise 
that  the  political  actor’s  general  beliefs  about  central  issues  of 
history,  political  conflict  and  political  action  are  critical  to  his 
decision-making  and  strategies  of  behavior,  nor  to  the  concept  of 
belief  relationship  and  structuring.  This  idea  is — or  should  be— 
central  to  the  mediated  stimulus  response  model.  The  major  caveat 
we  think  needs  reemphasizing — and  we  infer  that  Dr.  George  is  with 
us  on  this— is  the  need  for  testing  what  Chinese  political  actors 
say  they  believe  against  the  history  of  choices  they  have  actually 
made.  In  this  connection,  also,  we  would  reemphasize  the  importance 
of  distinguishing,  insofar  as  is  possible,  between  general  beliefs 
that  appear  to  be  basically  Chinese— and  hence  likely  to  sivvive 
changes  in  leadership— and  those  which  seem  to  be  chara  -istically 
Maoist  for  Marxist- Leninist- Maoist)  and  therefore  more  subject, 
perhaps,  to  alteration,  modification  or  replacement  in  the  event 
pi  ih  alteration  in  leadership. 

Similarly,  we  agree  in  a  most  fundamental  way  that  the  image 
of  the  opponent  and  related  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  political 
conflict  are  of  essential  importance— again  with  the  caveat  that 
we  need  to  distinguish,  insofar  as  is  feasible,  between  asserted 
beliefs  and  actual  behaviors,  and  between  traditional,  essentially 
fjfeteese  beliefs  and  those  that  seem  to  be  more  particularly  Maoist. 

The  investigation  of  Mao’s  operational  code  as  a  base  line  makes 
eminently  good  sense  provided  it  is  explicitly  conceived  as  such  and 
ample  latitude  preserved  for  measuring  against  it  (a)  whatever 
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alterations  actually  take  place  over  time  and  (b)  whatever  altera¬ 
tions  seem  likely  to  take  place  when  alternate  possible  types  of 
leaderships  are  projected  as  possibilities  or  probabilities  for  the 
future  (in  the  case  of  increasing  military  participation  in  decision¬ 
making,  for  example,  or  a  Communist  but  anti-Maoist  succession,  or 
a  non-Communist  succession). 

Chart  I  fi-om  RAND  Document  D-15669-ER  suggests  the  major  thrust 
of  Dr.  George’s  operational  code  study: 


smi 


I.  Philosophical  Beliefs 

A.  The  "essential"  nature  of 
political  life:  conflict 
or  harmony;  image  of  th* 
opponent . 

8.  Optimism  or  pessimism 

regarding  the  future:  in 
re  ultimate  realisation  of 
one’s  fundamental  values  5 
and  aspirations. 

C.  Predictability  of  the 
future:  In  what  sense? 

TO  what  extent? 

D«  Mow  much  "control"  or 
"mastery"  does  one  have 
over  historical  develop¬ 
ments?  What  is  on$*j>  role 
in  "moving"  or  "si 
history? 

B.  Role  of  chance. 

p.  Can  one  "muddle  through"? 


-■BBSS 


II.  Instrumental  Beliefs 
\  regardino'V.tearis-enSs 
relationships  in  politics; 
i.e-,  genera’  rule*  of 
strategy  and  tactics) 

A.  Choice  of  policy  goals/ 
objectives. 

Pursuit  of  goals/ 
objectives. 

Calculation  and  control 
of  risks 

Timing  of  efforts  to  make 
desired  gains. 

Svt&tifttlon  of  means. 


“V 


IGeorge,  3.96? »  13) 


We  believe  that  Dr.  George  has  developed  a  model  that  merits 


serious  attention.  Undoubtedly  its  use  should  be  encouraged  i® 
"friendly  competition"  with  the  mediated  stimulus* response 
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model,  the  Iriska  approach,  and  other  models.  We  fully  share  Dr. 
George’s  view  that  studies  of  the  operational  code  should  not  be 
undertaken  as  a  "one  shot"  research  effort,  but  rather  via  early 
formulation  of  provisional  but  quite  explicit  hypotheses — and  also 
sting  hypotheses. 

With  respect  to  priorities  between  stated  beliefs  and  actual 
behavior,  we  respect  Dr.  George’s  preference  for  finding  out  what 
the  code  is  "first"  and  then  comparing  it  with  behavior— provided 
What  emerges  as  asserted  belief  (without  checking  against  behavior) 
fi  explicitly  labelled  as  stated  or  asserted  belief  and  not  accepted 
operational  belief  for  left  vulnerable  to  such  inference)  until 

jK\  ■ 

*  "  ft  has  been  so  tested.  One  of  the  virtues  of  the  mediated  stimulus 
“-response  model,  we  believe,  is  the  possibility  of  keeping  this 
distinction  explicit— although  we  recognise  that  Do?.  George’s  model 
also  preserve  the  same  distinction. 

Ih  sum,  we  feel  that  Dr.  George’s  comments  constitute  a  timely 
•r  that  no  single  model  offers  a  magic  key  and  that  pluralism 
in  conceptualisation  and  in  research  methodology  is  not  only  useful 
at  this  stage,  at  least— indispensible. 

the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  other  governmental  agencies 
can  serve  as  a  catalyst  xov  tha  conceptual  drawing  together  of 
those  various  lines  of  investigation  provided  sufficient  emphasis 
5  ts  maintained  on  basic,  as  contrasted  to  applied  and  topical, 
research.  We  believe  that  the  preservation  of  such  emphasis  in 
this  sphere  of  research  best  serves  the  long-range  interests  of 
the  United  Stares,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  more  applied 

«d  tfftfsH  it  appears  at  first  glance— 

r+9k 
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fails  to  uncover  the  roots  of  nation  state  behavior  in  general  and  ** 

T«g 

Chinese  Communist  behavior  in  particular.  To  rely  upon  it  at  the 

4'  | 

exclusion  of  basic  research  is  poor  strategy  and  bargain  basement 
economy  of  the  most  treacherous  sort.  Within  the  last  two  or  three 
year*  there  have  been  encouraging  signs  of  convergence  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  empirical  testing  of  fundamental  social  science  theory  in 
the  fields  of  international  relations  and  politics,  and  the  facili¬ 
tating  of  this  tendency  is  likely  to  yield  some  important  pay-offs 
over  the  next  decade.  We  believe  that  Chinese  studies  offer  a 
promising  "laboratory"  for  developing  this  thrust. 

On  a  minimal  level  of  research  enterprise  we  recommend  the 
following  priorities  for  the  Office  of  Maval  Research  and  other 
governmental  agencies j 


RriSSity  la:  Undertake  or  encourage  analysis— from  data  bases 
founded  as  many  decades  as  possible  in  the  past— of  China’s 
^objective  capabilities  and  needs,  and  make  projections  of 

-  H 

^ alternative  future  profiles  of  China’s  population,  technology, 
_  production-consumption  ratios,  and  the  like,  with  probabilities 

:f§ 

attached}  and  develop,  associated  with  each  possible  profile, 


a  probable  attitudinai  and  behavioral  profile,  or  a  set  of 


alternate  attitudinai 
context  of  China’s  ml 
the  United  states. 


behavioral  profiles,  within  the 


rity  lb:  Encourage  the  systematic  investigation  of  Chinese 
Communist  perception,  belief,  decision-making,  crisis  behavior, 


t*  4N&  ^tactic#  where  parallel 


A 


measurement  systems  are  used  as  a  check  on  each  other- -the 
operational  code  as  designed  by  Alexander  George,  for  example} 
the  system  developed  by  Charles  McClelland}  the  !*>ses,  Brody, 

j 

•'■****  Holsti,  Kadane,  Milstein  tag  marker  system}  the  various  General 

,*  ,<  j 

''  r  '  Inquirer  type  systems,  qualitative  content  analyses,  and  so 
forth.  Such  studies  should  include  selected  conflict  and 

j  crisis  situations  in  which  China  lias  been  involved  .Including 
at  least  some  in  which  the  United  States  has  been  involved) 
and  also  negotiating  and  bargaining  situations  as  they  emerge. 

Priority  2a:  Make  special  efforts  to  encourage  social  scientists 
such  as  Charles  Osgood  and  those  working  with  him— or  some  of 
their  students  at  the  very  least— to  bring  their  specialised 
knowledge  and  skills  to  bear  upon  Chinese  cognition,  ways  of 
formulating  intent  and  behavior,  and  the  relationships  of  these 
phenomena  to  the  Chinese  language}  and,  conversely,  to  bring 
historians,  Chinese  language  specialists  and  others  into  closer 
touch  with  what  psychologists ,  social  psychologists  and  psycho¬ 
linguists  are  doing. 

MN&y  2b:  Undertake  or  encourage  studies  of  Chinese  customs, 

J 

??  tradition  and  habit  patterns  as  they  bear  on  current  Chinese 
behavior  vit  novels,  plays,  philosophical  and  ideological 
writing*,  motion  pictures  and  other  media — with  special  emphasis 
upon  checking  what  is  actually  done;  a  variety  of  techniques 
Should  be  encouraged,  including  both  quantitative  analysis  Mad 
qualitative  analysis.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
Identification  of  persisting  patterns  that  may  be  expected 
to  tWPvlve  Changes  in  political  regimes.  Included  also  in 
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this  research  sphere  would  be  experimentation  with  various 
types  of  ’‘analysis  at  a  distance"  such  as  that  developed  by 
Silvan  Tomkins,  Paul  Ekman  and  others. 

Priority  3:  Undertake  or  encourage  an  objective  analysis— using 
competing  techniques  (both  quantitative  and  qualitative  analy¬ 
ses'  as  cross-checks—to  see  what  perceptual  and  behavioral 
responses  have  boon  evoked  from  China  by  major  United  States 
interventions.  What  have  been  the  United  States  assumptions 
and  preferred  outcomes,  and  have  the  real  outcomes  been  similar 
to  or  different  from  the  outcomes  which  the  United  States  pre¬ 
ferred,  expected  and  predicted— and  how  similar  or  how  different 
and  why?  The  reality  testing  and  response  patterns  of  the 
Chinese,  Soviet  Russians,  Americans,  and  others  should  all  be 
systematically,  objectively  and  comparatively  examined. 

Priority  4a:  Facilitate  the  development  of  data  banks,  bibliographi¬ 
cal  systems,  and  document  collections  with  emphasis  upon 
standardized  coding  conventions  and  computerised  storage  and 
retrieval  systems. 

Priority  4b:  Facilitate— wherever  data  banks  of  international 

politics  are  being  developed— the  inclusion  of  area,  popula¬ 
tion,  weather,  natural  resource,  agricultural,  industrial, 
social,  economic,  financial,  political  and  other  types  of 
quantifiable  data  for  the  major  regions  of  China,  the  provincial 
areas,  and  so  forth,  down  at  least  to  the  hslen  level. 

Priority  4c:  Operate  ±n  close  touch  with  other  governmental  and 
non-governmental  agencies  moving  along  similar  lines  [ARP A  is 
currently  organizing  a  series  of  small  symposia  on  data  measure¬ 
ment  and  standardisation  of  coding,  middle- level  theory  develop- 


merit  and  testing,  and  simulation;  and  steps  are  being  taken 
to  coordinate  these  undertakings  with  the  efforts  of  David 
Easton  and  Philip  Stone ,  who  are  working  with  The  Committee 
on  Information  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  National  Academy 
of  Science,  on  a  proposal  to  NSF  on  a  nationwide  Information 
System  to  provide  for  standardised  coding  and  indexing  along 
with  electronic  storage  and  retrieval— perhaps  to  be  nationally 
inter-connected  via  digital  data  linkages* ];  Chinese  problems 
should  be  assured  salience  in  these  undertakings* 

Priority  5s  Open  and  maintain  communications  between  specialists 

working  on  machine  translation  and  the  automated  content  analysts, 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  machine  translation  people  the 
advantages— given  adequate  scanning  and  syntactical  control — 
of  analyses  of  material  in  the  language  of  origin  in  lieu  of 
translation. 

On  an  optimal  level  of  research  enterprise  we  recommend  all  of 

the  above  noted  undertakings,  together  with: 

Priority  6:  A  major  effort  involving  content  analysis  people,  com¬ 
puter  translation  people,  psycholinguists,  computer  hardware 
specialists  and  others  to  devise  with  as  much  dispatch  as 
possible  a  system  which  will  provide  optical  scanning  and 
syntax  recognition  and  which  will  perform  on  the  raw  Chinese 
language  text  a  maximum  of  storage,  indexing,  retrieving  and 
content  analysis  functions  with  a  minimum  of  human  intervention 
—combining  Chinese  print-out  capability  with  an  English  language 
rubric  system  eo  that  readers  of  Chinese  can  call  up  any  portion 
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of  text  for  scrutiny,  while  non-readers  of  Chinese  cam  interpret 
all  scores  and  tabulations. 

Priority  7:  The  building  of  a  major  data  bank  on  Ihina  and  the  major 
nations  with  which  it  interacts— to  be  associated  with  the 
analytic  system  suggested  under  Priority  6,  above— storing 
aggregate  data  on  population,  area,  national  product,  budget 
allocations,  men  under  arms  and  the  like,  and  also  speeches, 
pronouncements,  major  writings,  patterns  of  habit,  cultural 
constraint,  and  so  forth,  with  possibilities  for  systematic 
and  combined  analyses. 

On  either  the  minimal  or  the  optimal  level  of  research  planning 
and  execution  we  believe  that  a  number  of  conferences  should  be 
supported  or  encouraged.  On  the  other  hand,  China  has  been  "con¬ 
ferenced  to  death"  over  the  last  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  with 
•-on  thn  whole — remarkably  little  to  show  for  it.  There  is  not 
much  point  in  investing  further  funds  in  talk  feats  of  Peking 
watchers.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  conferences,  for  the  most 
part,  should  be  small,  carefully-planned  affairs  to  bring  research 
scholars  together  on  common  problems  of  data,  conceptualization, 
research  technique*  or  a  combination  of  these.  Along  these  lines, 
the  recent  work  conferences  supported  by  ARPA  end  arranged  through 
IDA- - in  response  to  the  needs  of  a  small  number  of  scholars  using 
quantitative  data  in  the  field  of  international  relations— might 
serve  as  extremely  useful  models.  We  believe  that  such  conferences 
if  sharply  focussed  and  carefully  planned,  would  provide  a  useful 
instrument  for  facilitating  the  priority  recommendations  listed 


above. 
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some  order  out  of  "the  torrent  of  books,  periodicals,  newspapers 
and  other  sources  from  Mainland  China  together  with  a  substantial 
body  of  Mainland  documentation  collected  and  reproduced  for  limited 
distribution  by  government  agencies  on  Taiwan." 
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(1)  Geographic  China  (western  languages);  (2)  Geographic  China 
(Chinese  language  sources);  (3)  Geographic  China  (Japanese  and 
other  language  sources);  and  Overseas  Chinese  (all  languages). 
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and  May,  1970. 
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CONTINUITY  AND  CHANGE  IN  THE  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  ELITE: 
A  TENTATIVE  SURVEY 


by 

Dennis  J.  Doolin 


Prepared  for  the  Politburo  Feasibility  Study  Conferences 
Stanford  University,  16-18  December  1986. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  paper  is  neither  complete  nor  definitive?  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  First  the  Chinese  Communist  elite  has  been  defined  as 
including  only  the  full  and  alternate  members  of  the  Eighth  Central 
Committee,  although  some  non-Central  Committee  parsonages  are  much 
more  important  today  than  some  full  members  of  the  Central  Committee, 
even  members  of  the  Politburo  (for  example,  compare  Chang  Wen-t'ien 
and  P’eng  Te-huai  with  Chiang  Ch’ing  [Mme.  Mao  Tse-tung3>  Huo  Shih- 
lien,  1st  Secretary  of  the  Shensi  Provincial  Party  Committee,  and 
Ts'ao  Ti-ch’iu,  Mayor  of  Shanghai).  However,  it  was  felt  that  if 
dditions  and  deletions  were  made  with  the  current  situation  in  such 
a  state  of  flux,  the  problems  attendant  upon  individual  interpreta¬ 
tion  might  raise  more  questions  than  they  answer. 

Secondly,  the  number  of  comparisons  and  contrasts  attempted 
with  regard  to  the  backgrounds  of  Central  Committee  (CC)  members  is 
by  no  means  exhaustive.  Limitations  of  time  as  well  as  data  obtain 
in  this  case;  more  important,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  forego  more 
sophisticated  comparisons  and  contrasts  (at  this  stage,  they  can 
scarcely  be  called  correlations)  until  after  the  following  prelimi¬ 
nary  efforts  have  been  critiqued. 

Thirdly,  no  candidate  propositions  for  the  propositional  index 
have  been  received  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Finally,  no  biographical  sketches  have  been  appended  to  this 
paper.  Sketches  of  individual  CC  members  can  be  provided  upon 
request,  and  the  author  will  hcv*  his  biographical  cards  and  data 
deck  at  the  Conference. 
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I.  CHANGES  IH  THE  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  PART?  CENTRAL  COWflTTEE 

Mg8*RQg.DtfaNG  1966 


+  gained 
-  lost 
x  held  ground 

o  inactive  or  unimportant  in  power  structure 
-  line  through  name  indicates  definitely  purged 

Hie  following  is  based  on  the  lists  of  officials  attending  the  follow¬ 
ing  rallies  in  Peking  during  1966:  18  August,  31  August,  15  Septem¬ 
ber,  1  October,  18  October,  3  November,  10  November,  12  November; 
together  with  other  data. 


Politburo  Standing  Committee 


Current  (probable) 

Mao  Tse-tung,  Chairman 

Lin  Piao,  Minister  of  Defense 

Chou  En-lai,  Premier 

T’ao  Chu,  Party  Propaganda 
Chief 


Previous 

Mao  Tse-tung,  Chairman 
Liu  Shso-ch'i,  Vice  Chairman 
Chou  En-lai,  Vice  Chairman 
o  Chu  Teh,  Vice  Chairman 


ji+  Ch’en  Po-ta,  Head  of  "Cultural 
Revolution"  Group 


■hi 


X’ang  3heng,  Advisor  to  the 


Ch’en  Yun,  Vice  Chairman 
Lin  Piao,  Vice  Chairman 


e  planner* 

Other  Full  Members  of  Politburo 


Teng  Hsiao-p’ing,  General 
Secretary 


Current  Previous 

*  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing,  still  General  0  Tung  Pi-wu,  Party  elder 

Secretary  but  actual  Party 
rank  uncertain 

*  Liu  Shao-ch'i,  still  Chief  o I  -Pxeng-ehen- 

State  but  actual  Party  T 
status  uncertain  v4 

o  Chu  Teh,  Party  elder  A  Ch’en  Yi,  Foreign  Minister 
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o  Ch’en  Yuri,  once  top  economist; 
in  disfavor  since  critical  of 
’'Great  Leap"  in  1959 

o  Tung  Pi-wu,  Party  elder 

x  Ch’en  Yi,  Foreign  Minister 


o  Liu  Po-ch'eng,  Military 
Affairs  Committee 

x  Ho  Lung,  Military  Affairs 
Committee 

x  Li  Hsien-nien,  Finance  Minister 


x  Li  Ching-ch’flan,  Head  of 
Party  Bureau 


Li  Fu-ch’un,  economic  planner 
-P^eng-Se-huai - 

o  Liu  Po-ch’eng,  Military  Affaire 
Committee 

Ho  Lung,  Military  Affairs 
Committee 

Li  Hsien-nien,  Finance  Minister 

Li  Ching-ch’flan,  Head  of 
Southwest  Party  Bureau 

it  T’an  Chen-lin,  agricultural 
specialist 


x  T’an  Chen-lin,  agricultural 
specialist 


+  Hsfl  Hsiang-ch’ien,  Military  Affairs 
Committee 


+  Nieh  Jung-chen,  Military  Affairs 
Committee 

+  Yeh  Chien-ying,  Mllltery  Affairs 
Committee 


itburo 


Current 

o  tilanfu,  Party  leader  in  Xnnsr 
Mongolia 

•  Po  I-po,  economic  planner; 

actual  Party  status  uncertain 


Previous 

o  Ulanfu,  Party  leader  in  Inner 
Mongolia 

-ehang-Wen-t^ien- 


♦ 


Li  Hsfleh-f eng,  still  Head  of  Worth 
China  Bureau  and  Peking  Munic 
ipal  Party  Committee,  but  sc 
Party  rank  uncertain 


-iu-fing-i- 


Hsish  Fu-chih,  Minister  of 
Internal  $oewt,e&^~ 


Ch’en  Po-ta,  propagandist  and 
Mao's  ghost  writer 


X'ang  Sheng,  intelligence  work 


Po  I-po,  economic  planner 
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CC  SECRETARIAT 


Current  (probable)  Previous 

Teng  Hsiao-p'ing,  still  General  Teng  Hsiao-p'ing 

Secretary  but  actual  Party 
status  uncertain 


T’an  Chen-lin,  agricultural 
specialist 


PIeng-ehen~ 


Li  Hstleh-feng,  still  Head  of  o  Wang  Chia-hsiang 

China  Bureau  and  Peking 
Municipal  Party  Committee,  but 
actual  Party  status  uncertain 

Id  Fu-ch’un,  economic  planner  T'an  Chen-lin 


Id  Hsien-nien,  Finance  Minister 

K'ang  Sheng,  intelligence  work 

Trao  Chu,  Party  Propaganda  Chief 
(may  have  been  promoted  out  of 
Secretariat) 

Yeh  Chien-ying,  new  Secretariat 
member;  Military  Affairs 
Committee 


Id  Hstteh-feng 
Id  Fu-ch ’un 
Li  Hsien-nien 

-hn-Tirtg-i- 


Liu  Ning-i,  new  Secretariat 
member;  foreign  affairs  specialist 


K’ang  Sheng 


“&o-tJui-ehAing- 


Comment ;  Analysis  of  the  foregoing  changes  just  recently  effected 
in  the  upper  strata  of  the  Central  Committee  indicates  that  Lin  Piao, 
the  People's  Liberation  Army  (PLA),  and  trusted  Maoists  — sycophants 
(Ch’en  Po-ta)  and  practitioners  (T'ao  Chu)——  have  gaa-ed  ground  at 
the  expense  of  some  members  more  closely  identified  with  Party  and/or 
Governmental  functions.  It  would  appear  that  Mao  Tse-tmg  is  using 
the  "Red  Guard"  and  the  PtA,  through  his  inner  circle  of  confidants, 
to  purge  the  Party  and  the  Government  in  much  the  same  manner  as 

Ptalin  used  the  seemft  police. 
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)  Note;  Fruitfu3.  comparisons  can  be  made  with  regard  to  Stalin's 

comments  on  the  Cheka  and  its  successors,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Chinese  Communist  statements  on  the  role  of  the  PLA  and  the  "Red 
Guard,"  on  the  other. 

IX.  THE  CURRENT  "MEANINGFUL"  ELITE 

The  F.ighth  CC,  by  virtue  of  the  1956  Party  Congress  and  the 
1958  llnd  Session,  has  at  one  time  or  another  included  one  hundred 
ninety-five  <195)  members,  ninety-nine  (99)  full  members  and  ninety- 
six  (96)  alternate  members.  Of  this  total  (195),  seventeen  members 
have  died,  reducing  the  membership  of  the  Eighth  CC  to  its  present 
strength  of  one  hundred  seventy-eight  (178). 

However,  further  subtractions  can  be  made  in  an  effort  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  maximum  "meaningful1'  elite*  Female  CC  members,  for  example, 
are  not  privy  tc  the  inner  circle’s  deliberations.  (Eight  women 
are  members  of  the  Fighth  CC.)  We  may  also  discount  the  ten  non- 
Han  members  of  the  CC  (fhree  Mongols;  two  Hui;  and  one  each  of  the 
following:  Korean,  Uig"”r.  Tibetan,  Chuang.  and  Hakka). 

Next,  we  can  eliminav  a  Ihose  definitely  known  to  be  in  disfavor 
(the  count  as  of  23  November  2966  stands  at  twenty -three ) ;  those 
probably  in  disfavc  (ten);  and  those  possibly  in  disfavor  (fourteen). 

Finally,  we  can  exclude  six  CC  members  known  to  be  seriously 
ill.  as  well  as  seven  members  often  referred  to  as  "aged  comrades"  — - 
that  is,  too  old  to  serve  as  little  more  titan  living  exemplars  of 
the  revolutionary  past. 

Avoiding  double -counting,  this  leaves  a  current  and  maximum 

'’meaningful”  elite  of  one  hundred  and  two  (102)  CC  members,  and  it 


is  quite  probable  that  even  this  greatly  reduced  figure  is  too  large. 
However,  on  this  basis  alone,  it  would  appear  that  some  seventy-six 
persons  —  forty-three  percent  (43%)  of  the  present  OC  membership 
- —  do  not  enter  into  power  considerations  as  of  mid -November  1966. 
(By  power  considerations,  I  mean  participation  in  policy  formulation 
and  execution  at  the  national  level . ) 

The  breakdown  by  "excluded  groups"  is  as  follows: 

CHINESE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  (CCP) :  EIGHTH  CC 

*  denotes  Full  Member  of  8th  OC 
**  denotes  Alternate  Member  of  8th  CC 

A.  DECEASED  (17)  8*  9** 

Chang  Hsi**  8  January  1959 
Chang  Te-sheng**  4  March  1965 
Ch'en  Keng*  16  March  1961 
Chou  Pao-chung**  22  February  1964 
Huang  Ching*  10  February  1958 
Kan  Szu-ch'i**  5  February  1964 
K'o  Ch'ing-shih*  9  April  1965 
Ku  Ta-ts'un**  4  November  19$$ 

Lai  Jo-yti*  20  May  1958 
Li  K’o-nung*  19  February  1562 

Lin  Po-ch'O*  29  May  1960 

Liu  Za-lou*  7  May  1965 
Lo  Jung-huan*  16  December  1963 
P'eng  T'ao**  14  November  1961 
8hao  Shih-p'ing**  24  March  1965 
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Sun  Chih-yfian**  11  October  1966 
Ts'ai  Shu -fan**  18  October  1958 


B.  FEMALSS  (8)  4*  4** 

Chang  Yen**  b.  1905,  Kiangsu.  Vice  Chairman,  All-China  Democratic 
Women's  Federation 

Ch'en  Shao-min*  (Mme*  Li  Hsien-nien)  b.  1905,  Shantung.  Vice 
Chairman,  All-China  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 

Ch'ien  Ying*  b.  1909,  Hupei.  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs 

Li  Chien-chen**  b.  1904,  Kwangtung.  Secretary,  Kwangtung  Provincial 
Party  Secretariat 

Ou  Meng-chQeh**  b.  1903,  Kwangtung.  Secretary,  Kwangtung  Provincial 
Party  Committee 

Shuai  Meng-ch'i**  b.  1907,  Hunan.  Member,  CC  Control  Commission 

Teng  Ying-ch'ao*  (Mme.  Chou  En-lai)  b.  1903,  Honan.  Vice  Chairman, 
All-China  Democratic  Women's  Federation 

Ts'ai  Ch'ang*  (Mme.  Li  Fu-ch'un)  b.  1900,  Hunan.  Chairman,  All- 
China  Democratic  Women's  Federation 


C.  MEMBERS  OF  MINORITY  NATIONALITIES  (10)  4*  6** 

Chu  Te-hai**  b.  1911,  Korea.  Chairman,  Yen-pien  Korean  Nationality 
Autonomous  Chou,  Kirin  Province 


K'uei  Pi**  b.  1903,  Suiyflan.  2nd  Secretary,  Inner  Mongolian 

Autonomous  Region  Party  Committee;  Vice  Chairman,  Inner  Mongolian 
Autonomous  Region  People's  Government 

Liu  Ko-p'ing*  b.  1912,  Hopei.  Vice  Governor,  Shansi  Province 

Saifudin  (Sai-fu-ting''**  b-  1916,  Sinkiang.  Chairman,  Sinkiang 
Uighur  Autonomous  Region;  Secretary,  Sinkiang  Uighur  Autonomous 
Region  Party  Committee 

Songgi  Ish**  (aka  T'ien  Pao  or  Pansrygasyesbes )  b.  1917,  Vice-Governor 
Szechwan  Province. 

Sung  Jen-ch'iung*  b.  1904,  Hunan.  1st  Secretary,  Northeast  Regional 
Party  Bureau 

Ulanfu  (Wu-lan-fu)*  b.  1903,  Suiyilan  =  Alternate  Member,  CC  Politburo; 
1st  Secretary,  Inner  Mongolian  Autonomous  Region  Party  Committee; 
Chairman,  Inner  Mongolian  Autonomous  Region  People's  Government 


o 


( 


f 
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Wang  Feng**  b.  1916,  Shensi.  1st  Secretary,  Kansu  Provincial 
Party  Committee;  Secretary,  Northwest  Regional  Party  Bureau 

Wei  Kuo-ch'ing**  b.  1914,  Xwangsi.  Chairman,  Kwangsi  Chuang 
Autonomous  Region;  1st  Secretary,  Kwangsi  Chuang  Autonomous 
Region  Party  Committee 

Yeh  Chien-ying*  b.  1898,  Xwangtung.  President,  PLA  Academy  of 
Military  Science;  Vice  Chairman,  CC  Military  Affairs  Committee 


D.  IN  DISFAVOR  (23)  15*  8** 

Chang  Wen-t’ien  (Lo  Fu)*  b.  1900,  Kiangsu.  No  known  Government  or 
Party  post  save  CC  membership 

Ch’en  Shao-yfl  (Wang  Ming)*  b.  1905,  Anhwei.  No  known  Government 
or  Party  post  save  CC  membership 

Chia  T!o-fu*  b.  1911,  Shensi.  Opposed  "Creat  Leap”  policies.  No 
known  Government  or  Party  post  save  CC  membership 

Ch’ien  Chfln-jui**  b.  1908,  Kiangsu.  Purged  in  early  1951.  No 
known  Government  or  Party  post  save  CC  membership 

Chou  Hsiao-chou**  b.  1909,  Hunan.  Purged  October  1959  as  "right 
opportunist."  No  known  Government  or  Party  post  save  CC  member¬ 
ship. 

Chou  Huan**  b.  1904,  Liaoning.  Dismissed  as  Secretary  of  Liaoning 
Provincial  Party  Secretariat,  June  1966 

Chou  Yang**  b.  1908,  Hunan-  Purged,  Spring  1966. 

Feng  Pai-chfl**  b.  1900,  Kwangtung*  Purged  Spring  1958  for  "localist 
activities.”  No  known  Government  or  Party  Post  save  CC  membership 

Hsi  Chung-hsfln**  b.  1912,  Shensi.  Purged  1962  for  "opposing 

Chairman  Mao's  domestic  policies."  No  known  Government  or  Party 
post  save  CC  membership 

Hur.g  Hsaeh-chih**  b.  1910,  Kiangsi.  Purged  during  P '  eng  Te-huai 
affair.  No  known  Government  or  Party  post  save  CC  membership 

Li  Hsueh-feng*  b.  1906,  Shansi.  Currently  under  attack 

Li  Li-san*  b.  1896,  Hunan.  No  real  power 

Id  Wei-han*  b.  1897,  Hunan.  Undergoing  "reform  through  labor"  in 
Sinkiang.  Replaced  March  1965  as  Director,  CC  United  Front  Work 
Department 


f 
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Lin  T'ieh*  b.  1905 »  Szechwan.  Purged,  September  1966.  Replaced 
as  1st  Secretary,  Hopei  Provincial  Party  Committee 

Liu  Jen**  b.  1909,  Szechwan.  Purged  in  P’eng  Chen  affair.  Replaced 
as  2nd  Secretary,  Peking  Municipal  Party  Committee 

Liu  Shao-ch’i*  b.  1899,  Hunan.  Currently  under  attack. 

Lo  Jui-ch'ing*  b.  1907,  Szechwan.  Purged  1966.  Replaced  as  Chief 
of  PLA  General  Staff  by  Yang  Ch’eng-wu 

Lu  Ting-yi*  b.  1901,  Kiangsu.  Purged  in  P:eng  Chen  affair. 

Replaced  as  Minister  of  Culture  by  "acting"  Minister  Hsiao 
Wang-tung 

P'eng  Chen*  b.  1899,  Shansi.  Purged  May  1966.  Replaced  as  Mayor 
of  Peking  and  1st  Secretary,  Peking  Municipal  Party  Committee  by 
Wu  Te  and  Id  Hsfieh-feng  (q.v. )  respectively 

P’eng  Te-huai*  b.  1900,  Hunan.  Ousted  as  Minister  of  Defense  in 
September  1959.  Replaced  by  Lin  Piao-  No  known  Governmental 
or  Party  post  save  CC  membership 

Po  I-po*  b.  1907,  Shansi.  Currently  under  attack 

Tertg  Hsiao-p'ing*  b.  1900,  Szechwan.  Currently  under  attack 

Yang  Hsien-chen*  b.  1899,  Hupei.  Purged  in  early  1960s  as  "heretical 
revisionist.”  No  known  Governmental  or  Party  post  save  CC 
membership. 


E.  PROBABLY  IN  DISFRV0R  (10)  7*  3** 

Cheng  Wei-san*  b-  1895,  Hupei.  Opposed  Mao  in  late  1930s  in  Yenan. 
No  important  posts  since  1949.  Last  known  appearance  April  1961 

Chiang  Nan-hsiang**  b.  1910,  Chekiang.  Minister  of  Higher  Education. 
Last  known  appearance  11  May  1966.  Under  attack  by  "Red  Guard” 

Hu  Yao-pang*  b.  1915,  Hunan.  Replaced  as  1st  Secretary,  Shensi 
Provincial  Party  Committee  and  3rd  Secretary,  CC  Northwest 
Regional  Bureau  by  Huo  Shih-lien,  a  non-CC  member. 

Huang  K'o-ch'eng*  b.  1899,  Hunan.  Although  elected  Vice  Governor 
of  Shansi  Province  in  December  1965,  he  has  made  no  known  public 
appearances  since  May  1961.  Purged  in  1959  during  P'eng  Te-huai 
affair 

Lin  Feng*  b.  1906,  Heilungkiang.  Director,  State  Council’s  2nd 
General  Office  (Culture  and  Education)  and  chief  Party  liaison  man 
regarding  cultural  and  educational  affairs.  His  posts  make  him 
a  natural  target  at  present. 
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>  J*?”?  b‘  1912 »  Hopei.  Dismissed  as  1st  Secretary,  Ninghsia 

HUi  Autonomous  Region  Party  Committee  in  September  1960  for  "try¬ 
ing  to  engineer  a  split  among  the  nationalities."  Elected  Vice- 
Governor,  Shansi  Province,  in  December  19SS,  but  no  known 
public  appearances  for  some  time 

i^an  Cheng*  b.  1903,  Hunan.  Started  losing  power  during  P'eng 

-  Te“huai  affair;  lost  last  major  post  (Vice  Minister  of  National 
Defense)  in  March  1965.  Now  Vice  Governor,  Fukien  Province.  No 
known  appearances  during  1965,  one  (10  March,  Foochow)  during  1966 

fing  Hua*  b.  1901,  Hunan.  Fell  along  with  P'eng  Te-huai.  Lost 
military  posts.  Now  Vice  Governor  of  Szechwan  Province  but  little 
I  or  no  real  power 

- 

4  Wan  Yi**  b«  1902,  Liaoning.  No  known  Governmental  or  Party  oost 
save  CC  membership.  No  known  public  appearance  since  April  1959 

liShg  Ho-shou**  b.  1906,  Hopei.  Replaced  as  Minister  of  Metallurgical 
Industry  in  July  1964.  No  known  public  appearances  since  that  time 

F*  POSSIBLY  IN  DISFAVOR  (14)  5*  9** 

Chi-ch'un*  B-  1900,  Hunan.  Probably  out  as  Deputy  Director, 

CC  Propaganda  Department.  Closely  identified  with  P'eng  chen. 

Last  known  appearance  18  August  1966 

Ch'i-lung**  b.  1900,  Hunan.  Deputy  Director,  CC  Organization 
Department.  Not  mentioned  in  the  press  for  over  one  year.  No 
known  1966  appearances 

Jf  Han-fu**  b.  1906,  Ktangsu.  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Last  known  appearance  0  May  1966.  Although  President  of  the 

Friendship  Association,  he  did  not  head  the  November 
1966  Chinese  delegation  to  Phnom  Penh,  nor  did  he  see  the  delega¬ 
tion  off  or  greet  its  return 


<! 


|H#t  T*tt-jung**  b.  1907,  Shansi.  Vice  Minister  of  Public  Security. 
Oily  known  1966  appearance  in  March.  Ousted  with  Lo  Jui-ch'ing??? 

Huo-ch'ing**  b.  1906,  Hopei.  1st  Secretary,  Liaoning  Provin- 
*****  Committee.  Ho  to  own  appearances  since  2  September 

1965  • 

'Ch’ang**  b.  1916,  Fukien.  President,  2nd  College  of  Foreign 
Languages,  Peking.  No  known  public  appearance  since  17  dune 
1966.  College  administration  under  attack 

£Weh-po**  b.  1911,  Hopei.  Hot  seen  in  public  since  October  1964. 
i®  Known  Government  os*  Party  post  save  CC  membership 
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Liu  Ch  'ang-sherig*  b-  1904,  Shantung.  Not  active  since  late  1963 
(was  #2  man  in  organized  labor  movement  under  Liu  Ning’i).  No 
information  as  to  why. 

Liu  Chen**  b.  1909,  Hupei.  Vice  Commander,  PLA  Air  Force.  Passed 
over  17  August  1965  when  Wu  Fa-hsien  was  appointed  Commander  of 
the  Air  Firce  due  to  death  of  Liu  Ya-lou.  One  minor  public 
appearance  since  then 

Ou-yang  Ch'in*  b-  1899,  Hunan.  Replaced  5  March  1966  as  1st 
Secretary,  Heilungkiang  Provincial  Party  Committee.  No  known 
public  appearances  since  23  July  1966 

T'an  Chi* i -lung**  o.  1912,  Hunan.  1st  Secretary,  Shantung  Provincial 
Party  Committee.  No  appearances  since  19  August  1966  although 
many  prior  to  that  date.  Budapest  MTI  (17  November)  reported 
T'an  under  attack  for  opposing  Mao 

T'ang  Liang**  b.  1908,  Hunan.  Lost  command  of  Nanking  Military 
Region,  January  1965.  Last  known  appearance  31  July  1965.  No 
known  Government  or  Party  post  save  CC  membership 

Ulanfu*  b.  1903,  Suiyflan.  Alternate  Member,  CC  Politburo;  Party 
and  Government  boss,  Inner  Mongolian  Autonomous  Region.  La3C 
1966  appearance  1  October;  certain  of  his  major  lieutenants  in 
Inner  Mongolia  have  been  attacked  and/or  dismissed 

Yang  Shang-k’un*  b.  1903,  Szechwan.  Director,  CC  General  Office, 
bast  known  appearance  29  November  19$$..  Previously  appeared 
frequently  in  public. 


G.  MBMLUJt  (6)  4*  2** 

Ch’en  P’i-hsien**  (Ch'en  P’ei-hsien)  b.  1911,  Fukien.  1st  Secretary, 
Shanghai  Municipal  Party  Committee 

Hstt  Hai-tung*  b.  1900,  Hupei*  No  major  post  save  CC  membership. 
Seriously  wounded  during  Sino-Japanese  War;  has  never  fully 
recovered 

Liao  Lu-yan**  b.  1899,  Kiangsu.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  but 
"Acting"  Minister  Chlang  I -chert  in  charge  since  late  1964 

T’eng  Tai-yflan*  b.  1904,  Hunan.  Vice  Chairman,  4th  Chinese  People's 
Political  Consultative  Conference 

Wang  Chia-hsiang*  b.  1907,  Anhwei.  Secretary,  CC  Secretariat.  Last 
known  appearance  May  1962 

Yeh  Chi-chuang*  b.  1893,  Xwangtung.  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade, 
but  Lin  Hai-ytin  now  "Acting  Minister."  Yah  suffered  a  stroke  in 

ins 
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H.  "AGED  COMRADES11  (7)  6*  3** 


^Congress ^  Chairman’  Standin£T  Committee,  3rd  National  People’s 
Hsieh  ChCeh-tsai  (85)  Retired 

Hsfi  T’e-li  (90)  Deputy  Director,  CC  Propaganda  Department 
Mu  Po-ch’eng  (74)  Member,  CC  Politburo 
Tung  Pi-wu  (80)  Member,  CC  Politburo 

Wang  Wei-chou  (82)  1st  Deputy  Secretary,  CC  Control  Commission 
tta  W-chang  (88)  President,  Central  College  of  Socialism. 

^«UM  "MEANINGFUL’’ BUTE:  102  members.  This  represents 
some  fifty-seven  percent  (S7%)  of  the  total  live  membership  (178). 

III.  VARKX1S  MEAN  AGE  CALCULATIONS  (end  1966) 

SSISfl  age  ALL  live  members :  61+  years  (calculated  using  ages  of  177 

members;  age  of  one  CC  member,  Chang  Lin-chih**,  Minister  of 
Coal  Industry,  unknown). 

Ilgfjage  full  members  of  CC:  64+  years  (including  Lo  Kuei-po, 

Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  raised  to  full  membership 
from  3rd  ranking  alternate  status  17  November  1956). 

|||&ge  alternate  members  of  CC:  59  years  (87  alternate  members 

p®  alive;  Chang  Mtt  excluded  from  calculation  as  explained 
above). 

*SSh  *ge  CC  Politbuno:  6#  (nineteen  members  used  in  calcula¬ 

tion). 

real  CC  Politburo:  64  1/2  years  (twelve  members  used  in 
calculation :  Ch’en  Po’ta,  Ch’en  Yi,  Chou  En-lai,  Ho  Lung, 

X’ang  8heng,  £4  Ching-eh'tlan,  M  fu*ch’un,  Mn  Piao,  Li  Hsien-nier 
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too  Tse-tung,  T’an  Chen-lin,  T’ao  Chu). 

Mean  age  '‘real"  Politburo  Standing  Committee:  65  years  (seven  members 
used  in  calculation;  listed  in  order  of  rank:  Mao  Tse-tung, 

Lin  Piao,  Chou  En-lai,  T’ao  Chu,  Ch'en  Fo-te,  K'ang  Sheng, 

Li  Fu-ch’un). 

Comment :  Th-  ''S  May  1SS6  memorandum,  Feasibility  of  Develop¬ 
ing  an  “Operational  Code11  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Politburo,  states: 
•‘Clearly,  the  men  who  make  up  the  Politburo  membership 
are  of  great  pertinence  to  the  operational  code  and  to 
this  kind  of  s^udy.  Mao  Tse-tung  and  those  leaders 
closest  to  him  are  well  along  in  years,  and  it  will  make 
a  great  difference  who  succeeds,  how  the  succession  takes 
place,  and  what  new  lowei  level  personnel  move  into  the 
next  lower  echelons  of  leadership.  In  view  of  these 
considerations,  the  research  design  should  make  provision 
for  studying  these  elite  levels  and  for  showing  how  they 
seem  to  relate  to  one  another,”  (pp.  7-8) 

Mao  Tse-tung !s  current  arbitrary  rule  —  indeed,  his  Stalinist 
way  of  turning  upon  some  who  have  been  his  closest  comrades -in -arms 
for  decades  —  renders  speculation  on  the  succession  question  (let 
alone  the  "next  generation"  problem)  tenuous  at  best.  Two  facts 
are  certain:  first,  Mao  is  using  the  elite  to  purge  the  elite;  that 
is,  no  "new  blood"  is  being  Infused  into  the  top-level  decision¬ 
making  apparatus  at  the  present  time.  The  Chairman  is  still  the 
Chairman;  he  is  unquestionably  in  control  and  directing  the  purge. 

He  has  else  named  his  successor:  Minister  of  Defense  Un  Piao. 
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Secondly,  the  purge  has  not  been  confined  to  the  Centra]. 
Committee;  rather,  it  has  left  its  mark  on  Party  and  Governmental 
bureaus  throughout  the  country.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
worst  is  yet  to  come,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  until  23  November  that 
Liu  Shao-ch’i  and  'Peng  Hsiao-p’ing  (together  with  Li  Hsifeh-feng  and 
Fo  I-po’y  were  explicitly  denounced  for  ’’twenty-one  years  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Chairman  Mao”  (i»e.,  since  the  Seventh  Party  Congress  in 
1945)  in  a  twenty-page  pamphlet  widely  distributed  in  Peking.  If 
past  experience  is  any  criterion,  the  attacks  will  eventually  be 
directed  against  those  at  all  levels  who  Mao  and  Lin  perceive  to 
be  followers  of  Liu  and  Teng. 

Note:  For  the  above  reasons,  and  to  provide  some  (albeit  modest) 
information  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  present  turmoil  on 
nor.-CC  personnel  —  i.e..  Party  members  who  under  "normal  condi¬ 
tions  might  advance  to  CC  membership  in  th*  future  —  the  following 
list  has  been  compiled  identifying  those  non-CC  officials  definitely 
known  to  be  victims  of  the  *0RBAT  PROLETARIAN  CULTURAL  REVOLUTION" 
as  of  12  October  £#66* 


Name 
Chang  Che 
Chang  Chin-lin 


T- 


WRGB  VICTIMS 

Major  Positions s) 

Secretary,  Shansi  Provincial  Party  Committee 

2nd  Secretary,  Peking  Municipal  Young 
Communist  League 


Chang  Ching-chi 


Deputy  Director,  Propaganda  Department, 
Peking  M-inicipal  Party  Committee 


Chang  Ju -chang 


Procurator  General,  Inner  Mongolian  Autono¬ 
mous  Region 
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Chang  X'o-wei 

Farmer*  President,  Shenyang  Agricultural 
Institute 

Chang  Ll-chun 

Deputy  Director,  General  Office,  Southwest 
Regional  Bureau  of  CC 

Chang  Tung-yfleh 

Vice  President,  Singkiang  University 

Chang  Wen-sung 

Director,  Culture  and  Education  Department, 
Peking  Municipal  Party  Committee 

Chao  HstJn 

Secretary,  Drama  Workers  Union 

Chao  Li 

Alternate  Secretary,  Chengtu  University 

Party  Committee 

Chao  Pan 

Former  Deputy  Secretary  General,  Inner 
Mongolian  Autonomous  Region  Party  Committee 

Chao  Shou-i 

2nd  Secretary  and  former  Director,  Propa¬ 
ganda  Department,  Shensi  Provincial  Party 
Committee 

Ch'en  Chi-tung 

Deputy  Director,  Culture  Department,  General 
Political  Department,  PLA 

Ch'en  Ching-po 

2nd  Secretary,  Kirin  University  Party 
Committee 

Ch'en  Fang 

Director,  Propaganda  Department,  Shenyang 
Municipal  Party  Committee 

Ch'en  Han-po 

Editor  in  Chief,  The  Commercial  Press 

Ch'en  Hung 

Director,  Culture  Bureau,  Fukien  Province 

Ch'en  I-hsin 

Vice  Governor,  Hupei  Province 

Ch'en  Xuang-yflan 

Deputy  Director,  Propaganda  Department, 
Tsinghai  Provincial  Party  Committee;  Editor 
in  Chief,  Tsinohai  Daily 

Ch'en  Leng 

Deputy  Director,  Institute  of  Philosophy, 
Chinese  Academy  of  Sciences 

Ch'en  Ping-yfl 

•  Former  Secretary,  Huhehot  Municipal  Party 
Committee;  Acting  Mayor,  Huhehot 

Ch'en  Po 

Secretary,  Cinema  Union;  Deputy  Secretary 
General,  Photographers  Union 

Ch'en  Po-lin 

Editor  in  Chief,  Chencrtu  Evenincr  News 
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Ch’en  Ta-yu 

ChV-11  Teng-ko 

Cheng  I -ping 
Cheng  Yfln 

Chiang  Lung-chi 

Chiang  Tsun 
Cb’ien  Hsien-ai 

Ch’ien  Hs in -chung 


Chien  Po-csan 
Chin  Mu 

Chin  Sha 

Ching  Kuan 
Chou  Hsin-fang 

Chou  Tsun 

Chou  Yu 

Chu  Pai-yin 
Chu  Shao-t’ien 

Chung  Lin 
Fan  Chin 
Feng  Ting 


Deputy  Director,  Propaganda  Department, 
Kweichow  Provincial  Party  Cowaitcee 

Vice  Chairman,  Literary  and  art  Federatien , 
Anhwei  Province 

Secretary,  Harhin  Municipal  Iterty  Committee 

Vice  Chairman,  Literary  and  Art  Federation, 
Hupei  Province 

President,  L-nchow  University;  Secretary, 
Lanchow  University  Party  Committee 

Editor  in  Chief,  Harbin  Evening  Mews 

Chairman,  Literary  and  Art  Federation, 
Kweichow  Province 

Minister  of  Public  Health;  President, 
Chinese  Rad  Cross  Society 

Vice  President,  Peking  University 

Vice  Chairman,  Kwangtung  Branch,  Union  of 
Chinese  liters 

Deputy  Director,  Propaganda  Department, 
Tibetan  Autonomous  Region  Party  Committee 

Abbot,  Mi -la  Temple,  Harbin 

President,  -Shanghai  Peking  Opera  Institute; 
Vice  Chairman,  Union  of  Chinese  Dramatists 

Director,  Culture  Bureau,  Kiangsu 
Province 

Former  Editor  in  Chief,  Peking  Daily; 
Secretary,  China  journalists  Association 

Deputy  Director,  Shanghai  Cinema  Bureau 

1st  Secretary,  Wuhan  University  Party 
Committee 

Former  Editor  in  Chief,  Kwangsi  Daily 

Editor  in  Chief,  Peking  Daily 

Deputy  Director,  Philosophy  Department, 
Peking  University 
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Ho  Ch’i-fang 

Ho  Hsi-lin 
Ho  Hung 
Ho  Lu-t'ing 

Ho  Ting-iiua 
Ho  Yao 

Hou  Wai-lu 

Hsi  Sha 

Hsia  Yen 

Huang  Ching-tao 

Huang  Pu-chung 

Jen  Shen 

X’ang  Cho 
Xo  Lin 

Ku  Chi-kuang 
K’uang  Ya-nang 

Kuo  Hsiao-tang 

Li  Chi 

Li  Ching 

Li  Chun-ming 


Director,  Literature  Research  Institute, 
Chinese  Academy  of  Sciences 

Vice  President,  Nankai  University 

President,  Kueiyang  Normal  College 

President,  Shanghai  Institute  of  Music; 

Vice  Chairman,  Musicians  Union 

Vice  President,  Wuhan  University 

Member,  Investigation  and  Study  Department, 
Inner  Mongolian  Autonomous  Region  Party 
Committee 

Deputy  Director,  2nd  Historical  Institute 
(Medieval),  Chinese  Academy  of  Sciences 

Editor,  Tibet  Daily  (hsi-tsanq  jih-pao) 

Vice  Minister  of  Culture 

Deputy  Director,  Propaganda  Department, 
Tsinghai  Provincial  Party  Committee 

Secretary,  Kueiyang  Normal  College  Party 
Committee 

Vice  President,  Tsinghai  University; 
Alternate  Secretary,  Tsinghai  University 
Party  Committee 

Vice  Chairman,  Writers  Union,  Hunan  Province 
President,  Chungshan  Medical  College 
Professor,  Kiangsi  University 

.  .v 

President,  Nanking  University;  1st  Secretary, 
Nanking  University  Party  Committee 

Deputy  Director,  Propaganda  Department, 

Honan  Provincial  Party  Committee 

Director,  Propaganda  Department,  Peking 
Municipal  Party  Committee 

Alternate  Secretary,  Kirin  Engineering 
College  Party  Committee 

Editor  in  Chief,  Chung  Hua  Book  Company 
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Li  Fan-fu 

Li.  Kuei 

Li  Lin 

Li  Meng-p’ei 
Li  Shu-sen 
Li  Ta 

Li  Ting-kfun 
Li  Tsung-kang 
Li  Ya-chun 

Liao  Mo-sha 

Lin  Hung 
Lin  Mo-han 

Lin  Tan-ch*lu 

Lin  Yang 

Liu  Chih-ming 
Liu  Hsiao-wu 

Liu  Hsiu-shan 

Liu  Ming-fan 
Lo  Ting 

Lou  Ping 


Vice  Governor,  Anhwei  Province;  Director, 
Propaganda  Department,  Anhwei  Provincial 
Party  Committee 

1st  Secretary,  Huhehot  Municipal  Party 
Committee 

Vice  President,  Chengchow  University 

Editor  in  Chief,  Yunnan  Daily 

Vice  President,  Tientsin  University 

Resident,  Wuhan  University 

Deputy  Director,  Propaganda  Department, 
Kiangsi  Provincial  Party  Committee 

Vice  President,  Shensi  Provincial  Party 
School 


Deputy  Director,  Propaganda  Department, 
Szechwan  Provincial  Party  Committee 


Director,  United  Front  Work  Department, 
Peking  Municipal  Party  Committee 


Deputy  Editor  in  Chief,  Anhwei  Daily 
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Deputy  Director,  Propaganda  Department, 
Party  CC 

Deputy  Director,  Propaganda  Department, 
Chekiang  Provincial  Party  Committee 

Director,  Propaganda  Department,  Inner 
Mongolia  University  Party  Committee 

Vice  President,  Chungshan  Medical  College 

Vice  Chairman,  Literary  and  Art  Federation, 
Sinkiang  Uighur  Autonomous  Region 


Vice  Chairman,  Literary  and  Art  Federation, 
Anhwei  Province 


Vice  President,  Shantung  Normal  College 

Deputy  Director,  Culture  Bureau  Liaoning 
Province 

Vice  President,  Nankai  University 
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Lu  P'ing 

President,  Peking  University;  1st  Secretary, 
Peking  University  Party  Committee 

Lu  T'ao 

Deputy  Director,  Propaganda  Department, 

Fukien  Provincial  Party  Committee 

Lu  Ti 

Deputy  Director,  Propaganda  Department, 
Xwangsi  Provincial  Party  Committee 

Ma  Shih-tu 

Deputy  Director,  Propaganda  Department, 

CC  Southwest  Regional  Bureau 

Ha  Sha 

Vice  Chairman,  Literary  and  Art  Federation, 
Anhwei  Province 

Qu-yang  Shan 

Chairman,  Literary  and  Art  Federation, 
Kwangtung  Province 

P'eng  Hsiao-chien 

Vice  Governor,  Honan  Province 

P’eng  Kang 

President,  Sian  Communications  University; 
Secretary,  Sian  Communications  University 
Party  Committee 

P’eng  P'ei-yttn 

Alternate  Secretary,  Peking  University 

Party  Committee 

P'eng  Te-yflan 

Alternate  Secretary,  Peking  University 

Party  Committee 

Shih  Ling-hao 

^Director,  Culture  Bureau,  Xiangsi  Province 

Shih  Shao-p’ti 

Vice  President,  Kiangsi  Agricultural  College 
Secretary,  Kiangsi  Agricultural  College 

Party  Committee 

Su  Chuang 

> 

:  Deputy  Secretary,  Tientsin  Municipal  Party 

Jjj  Committee 

Sun  feh-fang 

^Director,  Economics  Xnsitute,  Chinese 
|  Academy  of  Sciences 

-f 

Sung  Chen-ting 

Director,  Propaganda  Department,  Kirin 
Municipal  Party  Committee 

Sung  Shuo 

Deputy  Director,  University  Scientific  Work. 
Department,  Peking  Municipal  Party  Committee 

Sung  Yu-hsi 

Director,  Propaganda  Department,  Honan 
Provincial  Party  Committee 

T'ao  Hsiung 

Deputy  Director,  Shanghai  Peking  Opera 
Theater 
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T'ao  Pai 

Deputy  Director's  Propaganda  Departments 
Kiangsu  Provincial  Party  Committee 

Teng  T'o 

Secretarys  Peking  Municipal  Party  Committee; 
Editors  Frontline  (ch’ien-hsien) 

T'ien  Ching-jen 

Deputy  Directors  Propaganda  Department, 
Kiangsu  Provincial  Party  Committee 

T'ien  Hsin 

Alternate  Secretarys  Inner  Mongolia 
University  Party  Committee 

T'ien  Wei 

Directors  Broadcasting  Affairs  Administra¬ 
tive  Bureaus  Kwangtung  Province 

Ts’ai  Ch'u-sheng 

Chairmans  Cinema  Union;  Vice  Chairman, 

All -China  Federation  of  Literary  and  Art 
Workers 

Tseng  Tun 

Director,  Propaganda  Department,  Hupei 
Provincial  Party  Committee 

Tu  Hsi-t'ang 

Deputy  Director,  Culture  Bureau,  Honan 
Province 

Tung  Pien 

Editor  in  Chief,  China  Women;  Secretary, 
All-China  Democratic  Woemn’s  Federation 

Tung  Shao-p'eng 

r  ■ 

i 

President,  Kunming  Agricultural  and 

Forestry  College;  Secretary,  Kunming 
Agricultural  and  Forestry  College  Party 
Committee 

Wang  Chia-lu 

1 

-&k 

Secretary,  Peking  Young  Communist  League 

Wang  Ch?in-ching 

VS 

Director,  Culture  and  Education  Department, 
Tientsin  Municipal  Party  Committee 

Wang  Hsiao-ch' tan 

* 

Director,  Propaganda  Department,  Kweichow 
Provincial  Party  Committee;  Editor  in 

Chief,  Kweichow  Daily 

Wang  K'u-ling 

Editor,  Sinakiancr  Literature  (lisin-chianq 
wen-hstteh  tsa-chihj 

Wang  Lin-kang 

Deputy  Director,  United  Front  Work  Depart¬ 
ment,  Kweichow  Provincial  Party  Committee 

Wang  P’ei-yu 

Acting  Resident,  Chengchow  University 

Wei  Tung-ming 

Vies  President,  Hunan  University 
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Wu  Chien 

Deputy  Director,  Propaganda  Department, 
Kansu  Provincial  Party  Committee 

Wu  Han 

Vice  Mayor-  of  Peking 

Wu  Hsiao-chang 

Secretary,  Hunan  Party  Cadre  School 

Wu  Kfo-j en 

Vice  Chairman,  Literary  and  Art  Federation, 
Wuhan 

Wu  Pal-tao 

Deputy  Director,  Culture  Bureau,  Kiangsu 
Province 

Wu  Te-jen 

Vice  President,  Nankai  University 

Wu  Tlen-shih 

Deputy  Director,  Propaganda  Department, 
Xiangsu  Provincial  Party  Committee 

Yang  Han -chang 

Former  Acting  President,  Inner  Mongolia 
University 

Yang  Han-sheng 

Secretary  General.  All-China  Federation  of 
Literary  and  Art  Workers 

Yang  Shu 

Director,  Propaganda  Department,  Peking 
Municipal  Party  Committee 

Yen  Yin -chien 

Secretary,  Kunming  Medical  College  Party 
Committee 

Y *  Hsiu 

Vice  Governor,  Shantung  Province;  Director, 
Culture  and  Education  Department,  Shantung 
Provincial  Party  Committee 

Y«  P'ei-chen 

Vice  President,  Inner  Mongolia  University; 
Alternate  Secretary,  Inner  Mongolia 
University  Party  Committee 

Ytt  Yung-nien 

Acting  Chairman,  Political  Department, 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Bureau,  Inner 
Mongolian  Autonomous  Region 

Yuan  Ti-min 

Former  Director,  Propaganda  Department, 
Kansu  Provincial  Party  Committee 
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V.  PLACES  OF  BIRTH  OF  CC  MEMBERS 


Province 

Number 

Hunan 

49 

Shensi 

17 

Hopei 

16 

Szechwan 

15 

Hupei 

15 

Kiangsi 

13 

Fukien 

10 

Kwangtung 

9 

Shansi 

9 

Xiangsu 

9 

Chekiang 

5 

Shantung 

5 

Liaoning 

4 

Anhwei 

4 

Honan 

4 

Suiytten 

2 

Xwangsi 

2 

Yunnan 

1 

Chahar 

1 

Sinkiang 

1 

Heilungkiang 

1 

Kirin 

1 

Xorea 

1 

Japan 

1 
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VI.  EDUCATION 

Chinese  university  (74)  (Twenty-seven  CC  members  who  attended 

normal  school  or  normal  college  are 
included  in  this  category) 

Chinese  classical  (6) 

Chinese  military  school  (33) 

Japanese  university  (10) 

American  university  (3) 

Russian  university  (48) 

French  university  (13) 

German  university  (4) 

Belgian  university  (1) 
xddle  school  only  (16) 

Elementary  school  only  (11) 

No  formal  education  (6) 

Educational  background  unknown  (20) 

Note:  The  total  exceeds  the  number  of  CC  members  due  to  double 
counting-  It  should  also  be  aOted  that  many  CC  members  who  attended 
college  or  university  did  not  finish  their  courses  of  study. 

VII.  MAJOR  INITIAL  OCCUPATION  CP  CC  MEMBERS 
Military  (non -Communist)  (6) 

Education  (16) 

-Journalism  (4) 

Professional  revolutionary  (15S) 

Unknown  (6) 

Other  (8)  (one  each:  sailor,  warlord,  potter's  apprentice,  long¬ 
shoreman,  tradesman,  beggar,  translator,  lawyer) 


Note:  Upon  leaving  home  or  school,  79.5%  of  all  present  OC 
members  became  professional  revolutionaries. 

VIII.  PATERNAL  BACKGROUND  OF  CC  MEMBERS 
Peasant  (27) 

Worker  (9) 

Scholar/ Official  (7) 

Landlord  (20) 

Merchant  (16) 

Military  (1) 

Other  (3)  (one  each:  exiled  revolutionary,  wandering  musician, 
vagabond) 

Unknown  (112) 

Note:  Of  those  background  items  checked  in  this  paper,  this 
category  has  proven  to  be  the  least  satisfactory.  The  author  has  no 

information  concerning  the  paternal  background  of  some  57  percent  of 
all  00  members 

IX.  DUAL  ROLES:  PARTY  AND  GOVERNMENT 
CC  members  with  high  Government  posts  (140) 

CC  members  with  low  Government  posts  (11) 

CO  members  with  no  known  Government  post  (27) 

Note:  ft  high  Government  post  has  been  arbitrarily  defined  as 
being  at  least  (1)  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committeee  of  the  3rd 
National  People's  Congress  or  (2)  a  provincial  Vice  Governor.  Those 
e.i.even  CC  members  listed  as  having  low  Government  posts  hold  down  no 
known  position  save  that  of  Deputy  to  the  3rd  National  People's  Congress 
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or  membership  in  the  Chinese  People's  Political  Consultative  Con¬ 
ference  . 

X.  FCREIGN  TRAVEL  OF  CC  MEMBERS 
Never  abroad  or  unknown  (44) 

Has  been  abroad  (151) 

Abroad  pre-1949  (76) 

Abroad  pre-1949  only  (16) 

Abroad  post-1949  (130) 

Abroad  post-1949  only  (75) 

Abroad  only  post-1949  to  Communist  bloc  countries  or  pre-1949  to 
USSR  (95) 

Abroad  only  post -1949  to  non-Communist  countries  (6) 

Abroc  ^ost-1949  to  Communist  bloc  arid  non -Communist  countries  (40) 

North  Korea  only  (12) 

North  Vietnam  only  (5) 

North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam  only  (1) 

Has  visited  or  studied  in  United  States  (3)  (all  pre-1949) 

Has  visited  non-Communist  underdeveloped  world  only  (14) 

Has  visited  or  studied  in  USSR  only  (25) 

Has  visited  Latin  America  (2) 

Note:  Although  77  percent  of  all  Eighth  CC  members  have  been 
abroad,  nearly  50  percent  have  never  travelled  to  a  non-Communist 
country.  Of  those  who  have,  fourteen  have  visited  underdeveloped 
countries  only.  Some  23  percent  of  all  Eighth  CC  members  are  not 
known  to  have  travelled  abroad,  and  9  percent  have  been  to  the 
Communist-controlled  areas  of  Korea  and/or  Vietnam  only.  It  is  felt 
that  meaningful  propositions  could  be  generated  focusing  upon  the 
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very  evident  Communist  Chinese  stereotype  of  the  outside  world. 

Further  note  regarding  foreign  travel:  Foreign  travel  on  the 
part  of  CC  members  during  the  period  1  January  through  15  November 
1966  has  been  restricted  to  the  following  thirteen  countries :  North 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Burma,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  Syria, 

Egypt,  Yemen,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Rumania,  Albania,  and  the  USSR. 
The  only  visitor  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  Communist  Chinese 
Ambassador  to  Moscow,  Pfan  Tzu-li.  P*an  returned  to  Peking  prior  to 
National  Day  (1  October)  and  has  not  taken  up  his  post  again  in  the 
Soviet  capital  as  of  mid-November.  In  all,  eleven  CC  members 
travelled  abroad  during  the  first  ten  and  one -half  months  of  1966. 
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ON  THE  PROPOSED  STUDY  OF  THE  "OPERATIONAL  CODE" 
OF  THE  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  POLITBURO 


by 

Thomas  W.  Robinson 


Prepared  for  the  Politburo  F 
Stanford  University, 


slbility  Study  Conference  , 
*o-18  December  1966 


It  has  been  proposed  that  a  large-scale,  serious  3tndv  be  made  o: 
the  Chinese  Communist  Politburo  The  questions  to  be  answered  here 
are  whether  or  not  this  project  is  feasible;  if  so,  how  best  to  _arrv 
it  out;  and  if  not,  what  alternative  formula cions  exist?  bet  me 
approach  the  topic  under  the  following  headings:  .  L  my  understanding 
of  what  is  called  for;  2;  a  critical  appraisal  of  the  p^ojecc,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  desirability  of  using  the  Leitos  s “udy  as  a  base;  5) 
alternative  and  supplementary  formulations;  4 )  bibliographic  source  , 
useful  in  such  a  stuay, 

I.  The  Project 

As  I  understand  it,  rhe  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  inquire  in-  o 
the  'operational  rode"  of  the  Communist  Chinese  Politburo,  that  is,  to 
derive  1  the  values  *. cultural,  societal,  a-.i  political:  ,  2  tr.e  goa.s; 
and  3 i  the  stra  egies  and  tactics  of  the  Chinese  ruling  group.  In 
particular,  an  attempt  will  be  made,  explicitly  and  systematically, 
to  stats  "rules"  of  behavior  •  both  explicit,  clearly  implied,  and 
inferred  in  nature.  The  ^atn  will  consist  m  the  classical  w.  iti  igs 
of  Chinese  loaders  -  particularly  those  of  Mao  Tso-cung  •  plus  histor¬ 
ical  data  i record?  of  policies,  decisions,  and  responses  to  inputs-. 

The  method  is,  elrsf,  to  apply  to  the  Chinese  case  the  rieories,  cat¬ 
egories  of  analysis,  and  some  of  the  results  cf  Nathan  Lei«es'  The 
Operational  Cods  of  The  Politburo,  noting  i o  ean"  ins^anoe  what  trai 
formations  must  be  made.,  Next,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  derive  rr  n 
that  approa  h  and  by  using  vhe  sources  no-'ed  an  inventory  of  propo¬ 
sitions  describing  Chinese  Politburo  behavior.  These  proposition, 
would  either  tend  to  confirm  ox  deny  the  parallel  approaches  in  Lei»  ;s, 


or  would  supplement  them.  Also  (presumably  as  a  result  of  an 
investigation  of  those  propositions)  the  political  c crap orients  of 
the  Chinese  Politburo  would  be  noted.  These  are  three:  actors  - 
their  perceptions  and  interactions  roles;  and  functacns.  The 
research  design,  once  these  preliminary  stages  had  been  surmounted 
successfully,  would  then  be  carried  out  in  five  parts;  1)  ampli¬ 
fication  and  refinement  or  the  propositions;  2}  their  documentation; 

3)  empirical  testing  by  reference  to  the  twc  sources  of  data  referred 
above;  4)  model  confirmation  or  modification;  5)  model  refinement  by 
means  of  going  through  parts  .1 —  4  again  (and,  if  necessary  again, 
until  more  or  less  complete  correspondence  between  theory  and  data  are 
achieved).  Finally,  a  number  of  subsidiary  research  goals  are  formu¬ 
lated:  1)  a  particular  study  of  the  personalities  of  the  members  of 
the  Chinese  elite,  of  the  problem  of  succession,  and  of  the  question 
of  gecgrpahic  and  functional  division  of  labor;  2)  Chinese  Communist 
ideology,  in  both  its  theoretical  and  empirical  senses  (and  in  the 
latter,  the  subcategories  of  ideological  antecedents,  cultural  elements, 
and  rules  of  behavior  would  also  be  studies);  3)  nr"’  techniques  of 
research;  4)  the  question  of  the  influence  of  Chinee  tradition  on 
Chinese  Communist  decision-making  behavior. 

II .  Critical  Appraisal 

Three  things  immediately  strike  the  reader  of  the  proposal: 
first,  it  is  an  orderly  and  well  thought-out  design  thoroughly  inbu-d 
with  the  scientific  method;  second  ,  it  is  a  very  tall  order  ar.d  would 
require  an  enormous  amount  of  research  and  data  inputs;  third,  the 
proposed  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the  presumed  usefulness  of  the 
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Leites  approach.  Let  us  inspect  each  of  these  features  in  turn,  I 
very  much  approve  of  the  desire  to  build  up  a  model  of  Chinese  Communist 
decision-making  on  the  basis  of  the  historical  and  textural  data  avail¬ 
able  and  then  test  it,  refine  it,  retest  it,  and  refine  it  again  until 
a  valuable  model  capable  of  making  predictions  with  some  confidence  is 
arrived  at.  Such  techniques  have  not  yet  been  used  in  China  studies 
and  the  proposal,  if  approved,  gives  promise  of  applying  in  that  field 
an  approach  long  since  universally  accepted  in  other  fields.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  encouraging  to  notes  the  emergence  of  the  idea  of  using  in 
Chinese  area  studies  an  idea  which  was  worked  out  and  has  had  great 
currency  in  Soviet  area  studies:  not  only  should  there  be  more  work 
in  the  area  of  comparative  communism,  but  the  very  thought  of  using 
concepts  derived  elsewhere,  and  thus  contributing  to  the  rise  of  a 
general  political  theory  of  operational  communism,  is  exciting.  'Such 
a  statement  is,  of  course,  tantamount  to  admitting  to  the  poverty,  up 
to  the  present,  of  Chinese  political  studies.  The  field  so  fan-  has 
been  dominated  by  works  in  the  field  of  history.  While  history  is  an 
extremely  important  component  in  the  study  of  any  area  of  knowledge, 
it  represents  only  the  beginning  of  understanding.  Further  develop¬ 
ment  comes  only  when  the  other  social  sciences  in  turn  enter  the  field. 
The  project  may,  therefore,  become  an  in?’  '<al  forward  step  in  that 
direction; , 

Having  made  this  general  point,  however,  we  must  now  consider 
whether  the  proposal  as  3tateo  would,  in  fact,  make  that  contribution, 
be  that  forward  step,  and  serve  as  tnat  firm  foundation  for  further 
work  in  examining  the  Chinese  decision-making  process.  Or  would  it, 


m  the  words  of  a  reviewer  in  another  field,  be  a  "giant  misstep  in 
the  right  direction?"  1  am  afraid  that  I  tend  to  come  down  on  the 
latter  side.  For  one  thing,  the  project  would  require  an  enormous 
amount  of  data  collecting  and  processing.  To  take  one  example,  how 
are  we  to  determine  the  "ideological"  component  of  the  operational 
code?  Tne  proposal  suggests  looking  at  theoretical  works  on  ideology 
and,  1  presume,  therefore  on  the  sociology  of  knowledge),  and  this  is 
a  necessary  component.  The  proposal  also  suggests  looking  at  the 
traditional  Chinese  Weltanschauung,  cultural  elements,  and  actual 
rules  of  behavior;  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  to  consider  these 
aspects  of  the  problem  too.  But  even  looking  at  the  secondary  works 
on  the  second  set  of  elements  above  would  be  extraordinarily  time 
consuming,  to  say  the  least.  Ore  would  have,  at  the  least,  to  consult 
the  entire  bibliography  listed,  say,  in  H.  G.  Creel's,  Chinese  Thought 
From  ^onfucius  to  Mao  Tse-tung.  And  how  is  one  to  get  at  the  influence 
of  traditional  Chinese  rules  of  behavior  on  Chinese  communist  actions? 

How  much,  and  what  part,  of  this  tradition  is  ingrained  in  the  psyche 
of  Mao?  For  this,  we  would  have  to  consult,  for  a  start,  Mar«’e.l 
Granet’s  Chinese  Civilization  and  the  bibliography  cited  therein,  or 
Rene  Groussett’s,  Rise  and  Splendor  of  the  Chinese  Empire ,  or  the 
volumes  by  Fairbank,  Reisohauer,  and  Craig,  East  Asia:  The  Modern 
Transformation  and  East  Asia:  The  Great  Tradition.  One  of  Leites* 
techniques  was  to  shortcircuit  this  necessity  by  quoting  from  Russian 
literature,  0,1  the  presumption  both  that  is  summed  up  within  itself 
the  Russian  cultural  and  intellectual  tradition,  that  the  founders  of 
Bolshevism  had  read  that  literature,  and  that  hence  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
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carried  that  tradition  within  themselves .  This  may  or  may  no\  be  the 
case  with  the  Chinese  leaders  If  it  is  not,  the  project  will  have  to 
go  through  the  laboreous  process  of  reducing  that  tradition  and  culture 
to  the  same  sort  of  pithy  phrase-models  as  we  would  need  later  when 
defining  the  operational  code  (such  would  be  tne  only  way  of  feeding 
this  particular  input  into  the  model)*  If  it  is  the  case,  then  it  is 
still  incumbent  to  delineate  the  themes  of  Chinese  literature  -  both 
communist  and  non- communist,  which  means  referring,  as  a  start,  to  the 
bibliography  contained  in  C.  T.  Hsia's,  fl  History  of  Modern  Chinese 
Fiction,  for  the  pre- communist  period,  and  to  the  China  Quarterly's 
"Special  Survey  of  Chinese  Communist  Literature"  (n,  13),  and  the 
references  cited  therein,  for  the  communist  period.  This  says  noth!,  g 
about  using  the  theoretical  works  on  ideology  listed  below.  My  point 
is,  of  course,  that  even  though  the  research  proposal  is  a  good  one, 
it  may  be  entirely  unworkable  because  of  these  problems  of  data:  how 
are  we  to  manage  such  a  surfeit?  If  there  is  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end 
of  the  rainbow,  we  may  not  be  able  to  make  our  way  over  all  the  obsta¬ 
cles  of  the  research  landscape  to  obtain  it. 

Somewhat  the  same  conclusion  is  arrived  at  when  purely  communist 
material  is  considered.  If  something  like  the  Leites  analysis  is  to 
be  made  in  the  Chinese  case,  a  huge  array  of  documents  will  have  to  Le 
analyzed.  Not  only  will  one  have  to  go  through  the  Selected  Works  and 
Selected  Writings  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  but  one  will  ha>.-e  to  bring  together 
and  analyze  the  writings  of  all  of  the  other  members  of  the  Chinese 
Politburo.  This  collection  is  voluminous,  to  3ay  the  least,  and  has 
not  yet  been  collected.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  specific  indices 
of  Mao’s  own  work,  making  the  task  in  that  case  somewhat  easier,  but 
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tlie  entire  collection  and  analysis  task  will  have  to  be  done  tor  the 
rest  of  the  Politburo.  And  it  must  be  done  separately  for  each  member 
of  that  group,  for  not  only  is  that  what  the  study  calls  for,  but  also, 
because  the  present*  and  future  stages  of  Chinese  Communist  political 
history  seem  destined  to  be  much  more  turbulent  than  the  past,  we  must 
survey  a  wider  range  of  the  writing  and  speeches  of  Chinese  decision¬ 
makers,  ranging  down  the  hierarchy  to  perhaps  the  hundredth  rung  (T'ao 
Chu  moved  from  94th  to  4th  place  in  less  than  a  year.  This  raises 
fundamental  questions  concerning  the  availability  of  competent 
researchers  to  do  the  tasks  are  there  enough  people  around  to  handle 
those  documents  with  the  same  skill  that  Leites  handled  the  Soviet 
documents.  Although  3ome  sort  of  computer  content  analysis  may  be  of 
eome  use  here,  Leites  own  wox'k  was  intensive  and  qualitative  while 
computer  work  tends  to  be  extensive  and  quantitative.  Whereas  in  the 
past  one  could,  without  departing  too  much  from  realii-y ,  quote  from 
the  outlook  of  Mao  (with  a  little  bit  of  Liu  Shao-chi  and  a  dash  of 
Ohou  En-lai  thrown  in)  and  emerge  with  a  fairly  accurate  view  of  the 
Chinese  elite’s  view  of  things,  surely  we  cannot  approach  the  problem 
that  way  today,  and  when  Mao  departs  from  the  scene  the  possibilities 
for  doing  so  will  be  even  less.  There  is  no  assurance  that  China  will 
continue  to  be  ruled  by  ore  man  or  even  by  a  small,  closely  knit  group. 
The  proposed  study  would  have  made  fine  sense  in  the  early  fifties 
(.when  Leites’  work  itself  was  done)  and  it  still  may  make  sense  today. 

But  the  amount  of  extra  work  to  be  done  will,  in  my  opinion,  reach 
astronomical  heights.  The  upshot  of  the  data  problem  -  in  both  tradi¬ 
tional  and  communist  areas  of  study  -  is  that  it  may  be  better  to  opt 
for  the  restricted  version  of  the  project  rather  than  the  expanded  ver¬ 
sion;  the  former  will  be  large  enough,  the  latter,  perhaps,  unmanageable. 


Another  input  to  the  research  design  concerns  the  problem  of 
elites  -  their  personalities ,  roles  and  functions ,  who  they  are ,  at 
what  levels  of  command  they  operate,  and  *-’ne  problem  of  transfer  of 
elite  authority  •  succession ) .  Looking  at  the  first  component  of  chis 
composite  variable  -  personalities  -  how  are  we  to  understand  the 
personality  make-up  of  the  men  wno  sit  on  the  Chinese  Politburo?  Do 
their  personalities  come  through  from  an  analysis  of  tneir  writings 
and  speeches?  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  that  they  do  to  any  degree „ 
Surely  we  can  (perhaps  with  the  aid  of  computer  content  analysis;  code 
these  documents  along  the  lines  of  personality  trait  indicators.  But. 
in  my  opinion,  that  will  not  suffice.  It  is  also  necessary  to  know 
the  life  histories  of  the  subjects,  but  unfortunately  very  little  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  personal  histories  of  these  men,  especially  the  crucial 
details  of  their  early  childhood  and  home  life.  When  this  is  the  case, 
we  must  resort  to  building  up  what  little  clues  we  nave,  with  the  aid 
of  psychoanalytic  theories,  into  a  picture  of  an  entire  personality. 

Here  I  would  point  to  the  work  of  Erik  Erickson,  especially  his  Young 
Man  Luther,  as  a  good  example  of  how  to  go  about  this  part  of  the  work. 
In  fact,  I  would  go  so  far  ns  to  state  that  perhc-pa  what  we  need  is  an 
approach  grounded  not  so  much  in  the  work  of  Nathan  Lei tea  (not  because 
It  is  not  productive  of  ideas  nor  non- transferable  to  the  Chinese  case  - 
it  may  well  be)  but  in  the  work  of  Erik  Erickson.  It  may  also  be  that 
there  exist  a  number  of  hitherto  untapped  sources  useful  in  studying 
the  personalities  of  the  Chinese  decision-makers.  For  Instance,  by 
now  guite  a  number  of  people  have  had  interviews  with  those  leaders, 
from  Mao  and  Lin  t'iao  (who  has  interviewed  Lin?)  to  Lin  Shao-c'hi  and 


Chou  Bn-lai  to  T'ao  Chu  and  K'ang  Sheng,  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
for  the  project,  if  approved,  to  seek  out  these  people,  interview 
than,  and  ask  them  certain  questions  designed  to  envoke  evaluative  and 
faccual  responses  us  to  the  personalities  of  the  Chinese  leaders  with 
wham  they  spoke.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  know  of  any  single  list  of 
such  people.  Often  they  are  journalists  who  then  publish  their 
appraisals  in  the  press;  sometimes  they  are  diplomatic  personnel  or 
party  leaders  of  both  Western  and  non-Western  states.  Perhaps  the 
11.  S.  Government  (C.I.A.?;  maintains  such  a  list  and  would  be  willing 
to  release  it.  Surely  the  work  of  such  people  as  Howard  Boorman  and 
Donald  Klein  would  be  relevant.  Perhaps  another  device  would  be  to 
retain  trained  psychoanalysts  to  view  movies  and  pictures  of  the 
Chinese  leaders,  to  listen  to  their  speeches  ' voice  intonation,  etc.  . 
and  even  to  analyze  their  handwriting.  Although  this  mav  impose  unusual 
personnel  requirements  who  is  qualified  as  a  handwriting  analyst  of 
Chinese  characters?),  the  point  1  wish  to  make  is  that  there  exist  a 
number  of  areas  of  research  and  types  of  data  which  are  as  yet  unused 
in  the  study  of  the  personalities  of  Chinese  decision-makers.  The 
project  may  be  a  good  place  to  bring  these  research  techniques  and 
data  sources  into  the  picture;  surely  it  would  be  creative. 

The  problem  of  defining  the  role  and  function  of  each  of  the 
Chinese  leaders  is  a  very  difficult  one.  It  is  here  that  information 
is  most  lacking.  How  does  the  Politburo  operate?  What  are  its  divi¬ 
sions?  Who  runs  them?  Is  it  realy  the  apex  of  authority  or  do  the 
lines  of  authority  shift  with  the  issue  at  hand  and  with  different 
personality  inputs?  What  are  the  other  hierarchies  of  authority  and 


what  are  their  lines  of  communication  into  and  out  of  the  Politburo? 

It  is  doubtful  that  hard  and  fast  answers  will  become  available  to 
these  Questions.  Yet  the  problem  is  one  common  to  other  areas  as 
well.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  really  not  much  far¬ 
ther  along  than  in  the  Chinese  case,  yet  we  seem  to  know  a  bit  more 
in  the  Soviet  case  than  the  relative  difference  of  data  inputs  would 
indicate  ''although  even  in  the  Soviet  case  we  are  badly  off:  witness 
the  surprise  that  befell  Sovietologists  upon  the  announcement  of 
Khrushchev's  ouster).  The  reason,  in  ray  opinion,  is  that  in  the 
Soviet  case,  initial  attempts  have  been  made  to  mix  these  facts  with 
theories  drawn  from  other  areas  of  inquiry.  We  could,  in  my  opinion, 
be  much  further  ahead  if  we  mixed  what  little  data  in  this  realm  we 
have  with  some  theoretical  inputs  -  such  as  decision-making  theory, 
organization  theory,  theory  of  bureaucracy,  aud  small  group  analysis  - 
together  with  a  drawing  out  of  some  of  the  lessons  learned  from  case 
studies  in  each  of  these  areas.  Suppose,  for  instance,  one  were  to 
consult  the  following  four  books  in  the  field  of  organization  theory 
and  bureaucratic  theory:  Robert  Prenthus,  The  Organizational  Society; 
Victor  A.  Thompson,  Modern  Organization;  Wilbert  F-.  Moore,  The  Conduct 
of  the  Corporation,  and  Edward  S.  Mason  Ced. ) ,  The  Corporation  in 
Modern  Society.  I  wonder  if  one  would  not  find  there  a  large  number 
of  hypotheses  which  might  be  applicable  to  the  Chinese  communist  case? 
Again,  in  the  field  of  3mall  group  theory,  suppose  one  were  to  take 
Sidney  Verba’ s  Small  Groups  and  Political  Behavior  and  the  bibliography 
referred  to  therein  and  see  what  it  says  for  the  Chinese  Politburo . 

My  feeling  is  that  a  great  deal  would  come  from  this  sort  of  exercise. 
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Perhaps  this  is  a  good  point  to  put  forward  my  general  thesis  in 
connection  with  ay  evaluation  of  the  proposed  project,  Although  the 
proposal  seems  on  the  surface  to  be  very  good,  particularly  when  one 
knows  of  the  success  which  the  Leites  studies  has  had  in  the  Soviet 
case,  I  think,  a  better  method  of  approach  would  be  to  fake  advantage 
cf  the  work  in  the  various  "behavioral1'  sciences  during  the  last  two 
decades  and  use  some  of  the  many  theoretical  approaches  and  method¬ 
ologies  whi-'h  have  came  along.  Surely  one  would  wish  to  include 
Lei.es1  approach  in  such  a  listing,  yet  to  make  it  the  exclusive  basis 
of  the  study  would  be  to  depend  overly  much  on  one  school  of  analysis 
to  the  exc3.usion  of  all  of  the  rest,  as  well  as  to  lean  too  heavily  on 
the  presumption  that  the  conditions  present  in  the  Soviet  case  are 
also  present  in  the  Chirese  case.  The  purposes  of  the  project  are  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  decision-makeup  process  and  to 
predict  its  future  course  of  action.  This  is  laudatory?  Yet  I  fear 
that  the  approach  is  not  readily  transferable;  that  too  much  subsidiary 
work  will  have  to  be  done;  that  the  approach  contains  some  very  serious 
flaws  not  easily  remediable;  and  that  there  exist  other  techniques  and 
theories  which  may  well  be  applicable  and  which,  in  any  case,  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  exclude. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Leites  approach  and  attempt  to  discern:  its 
assumptions;  to  what  extent  it  is  applicable,  as  it  stands  to  the 
Chinese  case;  what  its  method  is  and  whether  the  Chinese  case  lends  it¬ 
self  to  such  a  method:  and  what  its  inherent  flaws  are.  As  to  the 
assumptions  grounding  the  study,  they  include:  (13  the  "operational 
code"  represents  the  essential  Weltanschauung  together  with  the  modus 
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operand!  of  the  decision-making  group;  !2)  such  a  code  exists  and  is 
knowable  from  an  analysis  of  the  very  top  decision-makers  in  a  system;  (3) 
the  characteristics  of  the  system  as  a  whole  can  be  discerned  i.  e.  all 
societal,  cultural,  political,  psychological,  international,  etc., 
influences  bearing  on  the  organization  in  question  are  summed  up  and 
held  within  the  minds  of  the  elite  of  that  organization;  >,4)  there  is 
a  single  operational  code  for  all  members  of  the  organization,  coter- 
minal  with  the  code  used  by  the  elite;  (5)  the  code,  at  least  in  the 
communist  cases,  is  quite  dependent  upon  the  past  history  of  the 
organization  and  especially  upon  life  history  of  the  very  small  number 
of  men  (especially  Mao)  who  make  up  the  elite;  (6)  the  history  of  the 
organization  is  knowable,  as  are  the  life  histories/  particularly  the 
early  childhoods  of  those  who  dominate  the  party:  (?)  the  "operational 
codes"  of  each  member  of  the  elite  deviates  from  those  of  the  others 
of  the  elite  only  in  unimportant  particulars;  (8)  the  correct  sources 
consists  of  texts  of  the  writings  of  the  founders  and  early  leaders  of 
the  organization  ("whose  will,  it  is  assumed,  lives  cn  and  influen;es 
further  development  of  the  organization  long  after  those  men  have 
passed  from  the  scene);  '9}  societal,  cultural,  etc.,  sources  influ¬ 
encing  the  elite  are  best  investigated  by  detailing  the  themes  common 
in  the  national  literature,  since  the  latter  tends  to  reveal  the 
unexpressed  content  of  the  "operational  codes;"  (10)  the  leaders  of 
the  organization  are  members  of  the  intelligentsia  and  the  intelli¬ 
gentsia  are  the  carriers  of  the  representative  cultural  and  societal 
values  of  the  nation.  A  glance  at  the  Chinese  case  reveals  that,  in 
the  case  of  Mao,  assumptions  1,  3,  5,  6,  8,  and  9  probably  carry  over* 
assumptions  2,  4  and  7  remain  to  be  shown;  while  assumption  10  does  rot 


seem  to  be  true  (Mao’s  negative  attitude  towards  the  Chinese  intelli¬ 
gentsia  seems  to  bear  out  this  last  judgment,  despite  Mao’s  own 
"intellectual"  background  and  interests).  Thus,  in  Mao's  case,  on 
balance  it  may  be  feasible  to  develop  some  sort  of  "operational  code." 
Furthermore,  in  his  case,  we  have  seemingly,  enough  documentation  of 
his  writings,  reports  of  interviews,  biographical  data,  to  do  a  credible 
job  m  building  up  Mao’s  own  "operational  code."  The  question  then 
beccoie  whether  or  not  one  can  do  the  same  job  for  other  members  of  the 
Chinese  Politburo  (that  the  process  has  to  be  repeated  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  should  be  obvious.  Too  much  depends  on  an  analysis  of  the 
individual’s  own  writings  and  a  matching  of  his  adult  activities  with 
those  of  his  early  childhood;.  One  should  not  expect  to  obtain  and 
find  useful  an  "operational  code*1  of  the  Chinese  Politburo,  where  the 
latter  term  is  understood  as  a  ' omposi ee  and  undifferentiated  entity, 
for  the  dozen  or  so  individual  "operational  codes"  will  not,  when 
summed,  add  up  to  something  approximating  a  unitaiy  outlook  which  ca 
be  called  an  "operational  code”  of  the  Politburo  itself.  Although  it 
theoretically  may  prove  possible  to  obtain  such  a  cooe,  1  am  doubtful 
('ll  whether  it  can  be  done  (the  problem  here  is  one  of  sources  and  of 
finding  enough  people  able  to  do  the  same  competent  job  that  Leltes 
himelf  did);  (2)  whether  it  should  be  done  (there  are  all  sorts  of 
problems  ranging  from  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  Leices  approach, 
to  problems  of  integrating  the  results  of  the  work  of  several  researchers, 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  research  would  be  wasted:  the  composition 
of  the  Politburo  is  liable  to  change  much  more  rapidly  in  the  future 
than  it  has  in  the  past,  while  the  founding  father  is  about  to  pass 


from  the  scene.  There  .!s  no  assurance  that  his  influence  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  a  degree  roughly  equal  to  that  of  the  present);  and  (3) 
whether  it  is  worth  doing  {is  it  really  worth  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  to  do  a  job  at  this  stage  in  the  life  history  of  the  Chinese 
Politburo?  The  future  composition  of  the  body  is  likely  to  be  rather 
different  from  that  of  the  past,  its  membership  rate  of  turnover  rather 
high,  and  its  political  orientation  possibly  quite  different  from  that 
■:t  the  past).  Furthermore ,  there  may  be  better  ways  of  germing  at  the 
problem  of  the  political  "style"  of  the  Chinese  Communists  and  it 
would  be  a  pity  not  to  try  to  use  them.  Xf  we  attempt  to  apply  the 
assumption  grounding  the  Leltes  study  to  Lin  Piao,  some  of  the  problems 
are  more  evident.  I  believe  that  assumption  5  may  well  apply,  while 
with  regard  to  all  of  the  rest  we  must  be  dubious  or  remain  agnostic 
Surely,  for  instance,  Lin  Plao  cannot  be  classed  as  an  intellectual 
who  has  read  enough  of  the  national  literature  i  o  have  Ctinese  soui- 
#8al,  cultural,  and  intellectual  values  inscribed  upon  his  mind 
C assumption  10)  and  surely  Lin’s  own  "operational  code"  deviates  sub¬ 
stantially  from  those  of  many  of  the  other  members  of  the  Chinese 
leadership  group  f assumption  7);  otherwise  we  would  not  be  witnessing 
such  drastic  changes  in  Chinese  politics  as  at  present  which,  presumably 
reflects  fundamentally  different  "operational  codes”  among  the  Chinese 
lenders . 

In  sum,  I  would  advocate  using  something  ^lose  to  tne  Leites 
approach  in  studying  Kao’s  own  "operational  code"  but  I  would  advocate 
merging  chis  orientation  into  a  multi-disciplinary  study  using  tne  best 
theories,  the  most  advanced  techniques,  and  the  top  people  available. 
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each  attempting  a  partial  answer  to  t*he  question  of  what  is  the 
political  ’’style1  of  the  Chinese  communists  and  what  is  likely  to  be 
che  future  policy  -  in  various  fields  *  of  the  Chinese  decision¬ 
making  group. 

When  we  look  at  the  Leites  approach  itself,  we  find  a  number  of 
intrensic  difficulties  which,  if  the  study  is  adopted  as  the  basi3  of 
an  analysis  of  the  Chinese  case,  may  be  expected  to  carry  over.  Cl) 
When  studying  revolutionaries,  especially  peasant  communist  revolu¬ 
tionaries,  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  their  own  latent 
beliefs  are  expressed  in  the  national  literature.  This  is  especially 
true  of  China,  where  the  Yenan  group  •;a a  both  militaristic  and  nation¬ 
alistic  in  its  orientation.  'While  it  is  true  that  one  can  flnd 
examp las  of  a  parallel  between  Mao's  own  thought  and  certain  strands 
of  China’s  national  literature  fsu~l>  as  the  Water  Margin  [Shui  Hu 
Ch’uart] j  and  Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdons  fSan  Kuo  Chih]  and  while 
there  is  a  parallel  between  the  views  of  Mao  on  certain  subjects  and 
the  writings  of  certain  of  the  twentieth  century  Chinese  novelists  - 
Lu  Hsun  is,  of  course,  the  best  example  -  it  is  also  true  both  that 
Chinese  literature  as  a  whole  betrays  no  singular  character,  being 
divided  against  itself  in  many  ways;  that  the  Chinese  intellectual 
tradition  taken  as  a  Whole  is  anti-communist;  and  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  ruling  group  Irom  Mao  on  dovm,  trom  before  the  Yenan  forum 
to  the  "great  Proletarian  cultural  revolution’’  has  bsen  profoundly 
anri- intellectual  and  anti- traditional.  Thus,  in  the  Chinese  case, 
the  assumed  parallel  between  latent  beliefs  among  rhe  political  leaders 
and  expressed  beliefs  in  national  literature  is  not  present.  (2)  The 


proposition  that  the  most  important  source  of  dat?  are  the  early 
history  of  the  purty,  the  writings  of  the  founder,  and  the  childhood 
experiences  of  the  party  leaders,  is  dubious.  While  there  is  much 
truth  to  be  found  here  -  the  Chinese  communist  party,  like  the  Soviet 
party,  looks  to  its  own  past  for  parallels  by  which  to  reason  its  way 
through  contemporary  decisions;  there  is  a  heavy  reliance  en  the 
writings  of  Mao  just  as  the  Soviets  relied  on  the  writings  of  Lenin 
and  Stalin;  and  the  early  and  formative  experiences  or  the  leadership 
group  are  very  important  influences  on  their  present  Weltanschauung  - 
many  other  facts  are  shunted  aside  by  this  emphasis.  In  particular, 
the  party  continues  to  learn  and  to  integrate  its  recent  experience 
with  the  early  lessons.  Especially  does  it  learn  from  the  history  of 
other  parties  -  witness  the  tremendous  influence  -  both  positive  and 
negative  -  which  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Paltry.  The  same 
thing  can  also  be  said  for  such  other  components  as  ths  international 
factor  -  witness  for  instance  the  changed  relationship  with  the  UniteG 
States  and  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons.  Leites  could  safely 
match  the  lessons  of  early  party  history  wich  total  party  outlook 
because  these  sorts  of  influences  were  only  margir al  in  the  Soviet 
0*se,  They  are  not  in  the  Chinese:  they  are  central.  1'-  is  true 
that  Leites  himself  wrote  a  sequel  to  The  Operational  Code,  dealing 
with  the  Khrushchev  era  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  he  dealt  with 
Lenin  and  Stalin  earlier  (Kremlin  Moods,  RAND,  RM.  3555-ISA;  and  that 
liter  party  history  and  international  elements  were  influences  that 
were  taken  ante  account.  But  even  here  there  were  problems:  Soviet 
literature  was  found  to  be  of  little  use  (at  least  it  was  not  used) 
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and  Khrushchev's  own  early  history  was  not  thought  to  be  germane  to 
the  study  \  little  was  known  of  that  history).  The  result  was  a  study 
useful  in  understanding  that  part  of  the  Soviet  leader's  world  view 
which  is  recorded  in  his  writings  and  speeches,  but  not  for  under¬ 
standing  the  entirety  of  Khrushchev’s  "operational  code"  of  the  Soviet 
presidium.  I  would  submit  that,  if  the  "operational  code"  approach 
is  adopted,  the  model  taken  should  be  Kremlin  Moods  and  not  A  Study  of 
Bolshevism  or  The  Operational  Code  of  the  Politburo;  that  the  quality 
of  the  work  and  the  attention  it  receives  will  be  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  Kremlin  Moods  and  not  to  the  latter  two  studies;  and  that 
'since  the  project  is  about  to  begin  at  the  end  of  Mao's  tenure  in 
China  rather  than  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle)  the  fata  of  the 
project  will  be  approximately  that  of  Kremlin  Moods  (which  was  pub¬ 
lished  shortly  before  Khrushche/’a  removal  as  First  Party  Secretary). 

The  point  is  that  a  study  which  bases  itself  on  sources  similar  to 
those  that  Leites  used  can  expect  to  be  only  of  partial  explanatory 
usefulness  and  useful  only  for  the  moment:  such  a  study  is  outmoded 
by  the  first  major  change  in  policy  or  personnel  of  the  party.  (3) 

Too  many  variables  are  left  out  of  such  a  study.  I  have  already  alluded 
ct  the  international  component.  Additionally,  the  influence  of  eco¬ 
nomic,  geographic,  and  demographic,  etc.,  factors  are  all  abstracted 
from.  Such  a  mode  of  research  was  acceptable  for  those  periods  of 
Soviet  studies  in  the  early  50 's  when  very  little  information  of  any 
sort  was  available.  It  makes  less  sense  in  the  Chinese  case  in  the 
late  60's  when,  despite  all  problems  of  access  and  data,  the  knowledge 
of  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  influences  on  the  Chinese  Politburo  is 
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much  greater  than  was  the  situation  in  the  Soviet  ~ase  in  the  early 
50’s.  There  is,  accordingly,  little  reason  to  take  the  route  of  the 
"operational  code”  in  understanding  the  Chinese  mode  of  decision¬ 
making.  Stated  another  way,  the  "operational  code"  approach  diverts 
attent3v.i  away  from  other  impo  tant  influences  or.  decision-making 
beJwior  and  pulls  one  into  a  sense  of  false  security  that  he  is  in 
the  possession  of  a  method  which  will  permit  him  to  know  the  essence 
of  the  subject. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  it  best  to  reduce  the  "operational 
code"  approach  to  ore  of  a  number  of  complementary  methods  for  getting 
at  the  problem.  This  conclusion  may  be  somewhat  unpopular,  but  I 
think  the  arguments  here  presented  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
considering  whether  or  not  a  large  resear-  h  project  of  the  kind  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  research  proposal  is  really  ieasible.  Furthermore, 
f although  it  is  only  a  footnote  to  the  present  discussion)  I  have 
spoken  with  Nathan  Leites  about  the  proposed  project  and  he  agrees 
that  it  would  be  best  not  to  use  the  '  operational  code’  approac  h  as 
the  central  focus  of  the  proposed  study.  Rather,  he  tends  to  agree 
with  the  thesis  presented  here  that  a  multi-disciplinary  approach 
using  the  best  of  the  present  store  of  social  science  theory  and 
methodology  available  is  a  better  way  to  proceed. 

Ill,  ALTERNATIVE  THEORETICAL  AND  METHODOLOGICAL  APPROACHES 

are  some  of  the  theories  available  in  the  social  sciences 
which  may  prove  useful  for  the  study  of  Chinese  communist  decision- 
makinft  They  are,  of  course,  manifold.  Some  are  potentially  useful 
to  the  Chinese  case  while  others  have  intrinsic  limitations  of  data 


and  access  which  drastically  limic  their  usefulness.  The  point  to  be 
made,  however,  is  that  tip  to  the  present,  the  study  of  communist  China 
has  only  to  a  small  degree  taken  ad/antaye  of  the  panoply  of  theo¬ 
retical  and  methodological  approaches  available;  there  has  been  a 
general  separation  between  these  approaches  and  that  study.  The  pres¬ 
ent  project,  however,  Is  in  a  position  to  oi  tribute  to  a  lessening 
of  chat  gap.  ; I.i  this  regard  X  find  myaalt  in  agreement  with  the 
remarks  of  Chalmers  Johnson,  "The  Role  of  Social  Science  in  Chinese 
Scholarship;"  World  Politics,  January,  1965.  He  argues  for  research 
ir  the  Chinese  case  dealing  with  the  topics  of  "  -ommunity"  totalitar¬ 
ianism  and  its  sequences,  and  ideology  In  the  functional  sense.)  In 
what  follows,  I  shall  try  to  point  ovt  some  of  tnose  approaches  which 
might,  with  profit,  be  used  in  che  Chinese  case. 

The  following  theoretical  orientations  may  be  of  some  aid: 
de liHion-making  theory;  game  theory;  organization  theory;  con; lift 
theories;  bargaining  theory  (including  alliance  and  coalition  theory  ; 
influence  and  power  theory;  communication  theory;  information  theory; 
modernization  theory;  theory  of  ideology;  small  group  theory;  theories 
of  mass  behavior;  coercion  theory  (including  work  on  "coercive  per¬ 
suasion";;  and  the  theory  of  cognitive  dissonance.  In  each  case  I 
stall  present  a  few  references  together  with  a  short  discussion  of 
the  relevance  of  that  approach  to  the  study  of  Chinese  political 
behavior. 

A.  Decision-Making  Theory.  National  and  international  Decisio-- 
Maki--.tr  by  R.  C.  Snyder  and  J.  A.  Robinson,  and  the  bibliography  referred 


to  therein  is  a  major  source.  This  publication  is,  furthermore,  a  very 
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important  source  of  ideas  for  the  present  project  Reference  should, 
in  particular,  be  made  to  Project  2  ("Relati"ely  Unexplored  Techniques"), 
5  ("Historical  Analogies  to  the  Present  Situation"'',  8  ("Violent  and 
Non-violent  Conflict";,  10  t "Nature  and  Direction  of  Social  Change"), 

IS  ("National  Value  Systems  and  National  Behavior"),  19  ("Role  of  the 
Military"),  22  ("National  Perceptions  and  Images  of  Reality"),  24 
( "Nature  and  Cost  of  Policy  Consensus" ' .  30  ( "Problem  of  Leadership" ) , 

31  ("Committees  as  Derision  Units"),  32  ("Decision-Making  and  Weapons 
Systems"),  49  ("Persorality  and  Role  Relationships"),  SO  ."Arousal  of 
Hostile  Responses"),  SI  ("Elements  of  Projection  in  Personality"),  arC 
52  ("Decision-Makers'  V  lues  and  Attitudes  Concerning  Violence") . 
Reference  should  also  be  made  tu  the  wcrk  of  Herbert  Simon:  Adminis¬ 
trative  Behavior:  A  Study  of  Decision-Making  Pro  esses  in  Administra¬ 
tive  Organization,  as  well  as  to  the  following:  D,  Davidson,  P,  Supper, 
and  S.  Siegel,  Decision-Making:  An  Experimental  Approach;  the  two- 
volume  work  edited  bv  N.  F.  Washbume  (Vol.  !•  and  D.  Wiilner  . Vcl.  2>: 
Decisions ,  Values  and  Groups ;  and  R.  C  Snyder,  H.  W.  Bruok  and 
B,  Sapin,  "The  Decision-Making  Approach,"  in  H.  Eulan,  S  J.  Eldersveld 
and  M.  Jarowitz  (eds.),  Political  Behavior:  A  Reader  In  Theory  and 
Research. 

B,  Game  Theory,  ini3  is  by  now  a  generic  tenm  for  a  vast  and 
expanding  set  of  related  fields  Zero  sun  games  are  a  branch  of 
decision  theory,  since  such  games  are  actually  sets  of  rules  for 
rationally  coming  to  correct  (i.e,  utility-maximizing)  decisions.  Ii 
non-zero  sum  games,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  maximize  utility,  or  to 
act  rationally,  and  hence  to  come  to  correct  decisions.  This  seems 
to  be  the  case  with  most  political  actions,  where  cor.fli  t  and 
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f;opera>  ion  -ombii'e  ft:  presan  a  series  of  .  h«dkes  whose  outcomes  are 
less  >.  *i a i  completely  1  ear  and  where  there  may  rot  exist  an  optional 
{■vt  .om-'-  i  >v  all,  The  po3sibi?t.ities  of  thinking  in  game  theoretic 
rex-ms  are  demonstrated  in  Thomas  SchelJing,  The  S-ratogy  of  Conflict. 

The  vima  of  sv.h  thinking  i.  of  sens  i. rising  the  resear  Her  to  the 
many  «:! .er.nat ive  outcomes  po^ible  and  to  the  alternative  costs  of 
ear h  Tie  seminal  work  was  done  by  J.  Von  Neumann  and  0,  Morgenstein 
in  1544  and  reported  in  their  Theory  of  Games  and  Economic  Behavior. 

An  explanation  par  tic1  iarly  directed  to  social  scientists  is  R.  D. 

I.u  e  a--  i  K.  Raifta,  G  m.es  and  Decisions,  while  many  of  the  more  racer f 
applications  are  surveyor;  ir  Martin  Shubik,  Game  Theory  and  Related 
/■  pp roaches,  to  Social  Behavior.  In  addition,  the  results  of  recent 
■ owearvh  an  be  reviewed  1~  a  number  of  journals,  the  most  pertinent 
of  which  for  social  sciences  are  Aroeri.  an  Behavioral  Scientist, 

Beha v  L ora 1  S c i ence ,  and  > he  iourna]  of  Conflict  Resolution.  A  critique 
is  A.  Rapcport,  Strategy'  ard  Conflict. 

C.  Organization  Theory  and  Theories  of  Bureau. racy.  Several  of 
the  pertinent  works  ware  referred  to  above  (Section  II',  To  this 
should  be  added  the  vast  compendium  edited  by  Fredrick  March,  Handbook 
of  Organizations,,  together  with  the  many  bibliographical  references 
contained  therein,  and  the  classic  works  of  Max  Weber  (a  good  starting 
place  la  W.  Gerth  and  C.  Wrighc  Mills,  From  Max  Weber;  Essays  in 
So-lology i  and  of  Vilfredo  Pareto,  The  Mind  and  Society,  4  vols. 

D  1 onf ljct  Theories ,  This  is  an  extremely  large  and  different 
field  wbj'  h  penetrates  into  many  of  the  other  fields  noted  here. 

Perhaps  a  good  entrance  is  Elton  B.  McNeil  (ed.),  The  Nature  of  Human 
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Conflict;  Lewis  Coser,  The  Function  of  Social  Conflict;  Kenneth 
Boulding,  Conflict  and  Defense,  and  the  recent  work  of  Konrad  Lorenz, 
On  Aggression.  One  ran  anticipate  the  relevance  of  this  field  to 
Chinese  communist  dedal  on- nuking  capacity  varies  tremendously 
depending  on  whether  Chinese  society,  the  Chinese  political  tradition, 
the  mode  of  organizatior  of  the  communist  party,  the  nature  of  the 
bureaucratic  and  governmental  systems  and  the  Marxist-Leninist-Maoist 
world-view  are  conducive  to  settling  naturally  arising  conflicts  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  contribute  to  the  worsening  of  such  difficulties. 
The  advantage  of  looking  at  the  question  through  an  inquiry  into  the 
intrinsic  propensity  of  humans  to  engage  In  conflict  and  the  modes  of 
settlement  which  they  have  evolved  over  the  ages  to  cope  with  this 
propensity  is  that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  reminded  that  even  periods 
of  apparent  quiescence  in  Chinese  political  behavior  are  more  probably 
times  when  the  continuing  conflict  has  been  purpoaedly  covered  up,  to 
reappear  again  in  a  bolder  foztn  in  the  future;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  solutions,  however,  temporary,  to  such  conflict  are  probable 
and  will  probably  take  one  of  a  limited  number  of  general  forms.  If 
one  could  begin  to  theorise  what  specific  types  of  conflict  in  tie 
Chinese  case  are  conducive  to  more  and  other  types  of  conflict  (i,e. 
negative  feedback)  and  what  types  are  readily  solvable  and  carry  with 
them  the  possibility  of  healing  other  breaches,  a  major  step  would 
have  been  taken  in  the  study  of  Chinese  communist  de.ision-making, 

E .  Bargaining  Theories  (Including  alliance  Theory  and  Coalition 
Theory).  Bargaining  theory  is  akin  both  to  decision-making  theory  acd 
game  theory.  Still,  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  a  separate  field  in 
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both  the  politic  and  psy-holc  gi.ral  senses.  Additionally,  there 
are  parallels  with  lahor-marugement-  bargaining  wha-.n  may  be  of  use 
a',  tne  .'••i.-ese  -ase.  Three  major  works  in  the  political  sense  are 
W.  K,  Riker,  The  Theory  of  Political  Coalitions  t the  relevance  of  the 
"size  principle"  to  the  case  of  the  Chinese  Politburo  should  be 
ob/ious  ;  J.  Bu~hao  and  G  Tullock,  The  Calculus  of  Consent ;  and 
!■  nor.  How  Nations  Negotiate.  Tre  latter  two  references  are 
useful  more  for  the  suggestion  they  pose,  indirc  '  ly,  for  the 
.hiaese  case  rather  tnan  as  directly  applicable  models.  A  source 
usir-g  the  psychological  con:ept  of  "le/el  of  aspiration"  is  L  E. 
Forrester,  Bargaining  a->d  Group  Decision-Making.  Tne  parallel  of 
ehor-management  negotiations  apprises  us  of  the  importance,  among 
other  things,  of  the  influence  of  the  political  situation  inside  the 
bargaining  age;  ties  on  the  bargaining  position  of  that  agency  An 
awareness  of  this  interrelationship  may  perhaps  help  us  to  understand 
such  important  Chinese  bargaining  situations  as  those  between  the 
Party  ord  the  army,  the  Party  arf  the  governmental  bureaucracy,  and 
the  red-expert  controversy  in  education  and  administration.  A  major 
re .  ent  referen-:  a  in  a  large  field  is  R.  E.  Walter  and  R.  B.  McKensie, 

?  Behavioral  Theory  of  Labor  Negotiations .. 

F,  Influence  ano  Power  Theory.  These  are  also  very  large  areas 
or  inquiry  whose  bibl:  jgraphy  is  vast  and  whose  potentialities  of 
application  to  the  Chinese  field  are  great.  Influence  t  is  quite 

closely  allied  to  decision-making  theory.  I  couple  it  wito  power 
theory  here  only  to  emphasize  that  the  power  an  individual  or  an 
organization  holds  is  a  direct  function  of  hia  (or  its;  degree  of 
influence  over  others.  Some  equate  the  two  in  their  definitions  of 


power.  The  importance  these  approaches  to  the  o'hir.ese  case  is 
apparent:  if  we  can  understand,  map  out  and  per/taps  ever,  rudiments  ri  l* 
measure  the  comparative  influence  of  individuals  and  institutions  in 
China,  we  will  have  taken  a  large  step  towards  answering  important 
questions  about  the  Chinese  Politburo  and  the  future  orientation  and 
style  of  Chinese  decision-making.  References  in  influence  theory 
include:  Dorwin  Cartwright,  "Influence,  LeadersJup  and  Control,"  in 
James  G.  March  fed.).  Handbook  of  Organizations ,  pp.  1-4'1  ('there  is  an 
extensive  bibliography  appended  which  quite  adequately  surveys  the 
field);  James  G.  March,  "An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Measure- 
ment  of  Influence,”  American  Political  Science  Review,  1955,  pp.  431- 
451,  and  his  ’'Measurement  Concepts  ir.  the  Theory  of  Influence,”  Jourr.a 
of  Politics ,  195/,  pp.  202-226;  W.  G.  Bemis,  N,  Berkov’itz,  M.  Affiniro 
and  M.  Mclone,  "Authority,  Power  and  the  Ability  cr.  Influence,"  Hiunan 
Relations ,  1958,  pp.  14?- 15 6;  P.  R.  Blake  and  J.  2.  Mouton,  "Tne 
Experimental  Investigation  cr  Interpersonal  Influence"  in  A.  D. 
Bidezman  and  H.  Zimmer  (eds.),  The  Manipulation  of  Human  Behavior; 

E.  Katz  and  P.  Luzsrsfeld,  Personal  Influence;  and  E.  (".  Banfield, 
Political  Influence. 

The  field  of  power  theory  is  almost  cotenninal  with  that  of 
political  theory — classical  and  modern-- itself.  Everyone  has  his 
favorite  list  in  the  classical  realm.  My  own  happens  to  include: 
Aristotle's  Politics;  N,  Machiavelli’s  The  Prince  and  the  PI scours!; 

T.  Hobbes,  Leviathan;  and  J.  J“  Rousseau  dociai  C  intract .  These 

and  other  approaches  are  summed  up  in  B,  uvenel’s  On  Power.  The 


difference  between  classical  (pre-20th  century)  and  modem  political 
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theory  is  the  subject  of  A.  Brerhc's  Political  Theory,  while  the 
connections  are  emphasized  in  W.  Bluhm,  Theories  of  the  Political 
System .  Important  contributions  of  the  last  several  decades,  which 
may  be  of  use  in  an  analysis  of  the  Chinese  case,  include:  The 
Political  Writings  of  Harold  Lasswell;  David  Easton,  The  Political 
System;  H„  Lasswell  and  A.  Kaplan,  Power  and  Society;  G.  Catlin, 
Systematic  Politics;  Seymour  M.  Lipset,  Political  Man;  R.  Dahl,  "The 
Concept  of  Power,"  Behavioral  Science,  1958,  pp.  4S3-469;  D.  Easton 
fed.>  The  Varieties  of  Political  Theories ,  (especially  the  chapter  by 
James  G.  March,  "Tne  Power  of  Power"  and  the  references  noted  therein) 
D-  Cartwright  (ed.i  Studies  in  Social  Power;  R.  Dahl,  Who  Governs; 

F.  Hunter,  Community  Power  Structures;  and  H.  Morgenthau ,  Scientific 
Man  vs.  Power  Politics. 

G  Communications  Theory  and  Information  Theory.  Since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War,  these  two  closely  allied  fields  have  expe¬ 
rienced  rapid  development;  only  recently,  however,  have  there  been 
attempts  to  draw  out  their  political  implications.  The  concepts 
basic  to  this  node  of  thinking  can,  if  seems  to  me,  be  useful  in 
analysis  of  Chinese  communist  decision-making.  One  might,  for  in¬ 
stance,  attempt  to  develop  an  informational-decisional  input-output 
model  of  Chinese  communications,  or  survey  the  sources  of  information 
available  to  the  Chinese  hierarchy  as  one  factor  making  up  their 
Weltanschauung .  One  might  attempt  to  construct  a  model  of  the  Chinese 
political  communications  network,  stressing  the  role  of  the  "middle 
level"  of  communications  and  command  and  the  function  which  positive 
or  negative  feedback  plays  in  such  a  system.  One  might  also,  through 
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this  type  of  reasoning,  move  closer  to  a  view  of  the  Cninese  communist 
decision-making  system  as  not  only  a  political  system  based  on  relative 
degrees  of  power  and  influence ,  but  one  which  changes ,  through  the 
capacity  to  learn,  its  basic  systemic  characterisrics,.  It  is  probably 
true,  for  .instance,  that  the  Chinese  communist  view  of  the  external 
world,  as  well  as  their  own  society,  has  changed  as  they  have  learned 
more  of  the  real  character  of  Soviet  society:  surely  this  is  one  of 
the  bases  of  the  present  difficulties  between  ^he  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China,  as  well  as  one  of  the  roots  of  the  "great  proletarian 
cultural  revolution.”  Perhaps  the  basic  work  in  political  science 
using  this  combined  approach  is  Karl  Deutsch,  The  Nerves  of  Government. 
Some  of  the  seminal  works  in  the  field  include:  Herbert  Weiner, 
Cybernetics ,  and  his  The  Human  Use  of  Human  Beings;  W.  Ross  Ashby, 

An  Introduction  to  Cybernetics,  and  his  Design  For  A  Brain;  Colin 
Cherry,  On  Human  Communication  (there  is  an  extensive  bibliography 
appended and  very  suggestive  work  by  J.  R.  Pierce ,  Symbols.  Signals 
end  Noise;  and  the  basic  work  in  communications  theory  by  Claude 
Shannon  and  Warren  Weaver,  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Communication. 

H.  Modernization  Theory.  The  field  of  modernization,  although 
young,  is  by  now  quite  large,  having  experienced  (and  to  some  extent 
suffered  from)  very  rapid  development  in  the  last  decade.  Its  rele¬ 
vance  to  China  is  obvious  and  direct:  that  country,  like  many  others, 
is  attempting  to  modernize  as  quickly  as  possible.  Yet  it  seeks  to 
catty  through  with  this  process  by  its  own  rules,  many  of  which  at 
least  in  the  short  run  tend  to  conflict  with  some  of  the  more  objec¬ 
tive  demands  and  inevitable  processes  associated  with  modernization. 
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Professionalism  vs.  "guerrillaism"  in  the  army;  "red"  vs.  expert  In 
industry,  education,  and  administration;  industrial  vs.  agricultural 
priorities  all  reflect  varying  aspects  of  the  problems  China  faces  in 
its  effort  to  come  into  the  modern  world.  In  her  case,  a  serious 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  present  leadership  and  the  political 
style  it  has  evolved  is  really  compatable  with  the  ends  and  processes 
of  modernization.  That  system  everywhere  has  depended  upon  the  induce¬ 
ment  of  material  incentives,  the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  stable 
hierarchies,  and  the  appeal  to  nationalism.  In  China,  however,  we  now 
find  each  of  these  requirements,  including  the  last,  either  held  in 
low  esteem  or  purposely  cast  aside.  The  question  must  therefore  be 
posed  whether  or  not  China  is  a  modernizing  society,  and  whether  or 
not  Mao  is  really  a  "modernizer  " 

The  bibliography  in  the  field  is  by  now  almost  unmanageable.  It 
is,  however,  conve  lently  summarized  in  a  number  of  places,  among  which 
Is  ar.  External  Research  Paper,  Department  of  State,  "Political  Develop¬ 
ment  -  A  Bibliography,  1960-1965"  ( Revised  February  1965).  I  would 
put  stress  on  entry  numbers:  4,  5,  16,  18,  24,  25,  59,  42,  43,  45, 

50,  61,  65,  74,  V6,  82,  85,  8',  91,  107,  112,  113,  135,  168,  18,  181, 
189,  195,  198,  and  218.  In  addition,  the  following  tnree  volumes  of 
notes  have  appeared  sinf'e  1965;  David  Apter,  The  Politics  of  Moderni¬ 
zation  ;  Myron  Weiner  (ed.j  Modernization;  and  Cycil  Black,  Dynamics 
of  Modernization.  The  last  of  these  has  a  bibliographic  essay  at  the 
end. 

I.  Theory  of  Ideology.  The  study  of  ideology  ^jua  ideology  is, 
in  my  view,  one  of  the  most  undeideveloped  of  the  areas  of  modern 
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knowledge .  Yet  we  continue  to  .ipeak  and  write  as  if  this  ’em  were 
guite  explicable.  Perhaps  this  is  more  so  in  che  field  of  communist 
orbit  studies  -  including  China  -  rV:an  elsewhere.  To  what  extent  does 
the  ’'ideology"  of  communism  influence  Chinese  communist  derisions? 

What  _is  their  "ideology?"  is  it  the  same  as  an  all-embracing 
"Weltanschauung"  or  as  specific  as  an  operational  code?"  If  it 
xeally  exists,  can  we  know  it  to  any  useful  degree?  O*  snould  we 
perhaps  drop  the  term?  H  iw  much  are  the  Chinese  rulers  influenced  by 
their  own  propaganda,  i.e.  what  is  the  relationship  between  propaganda 
and  ideology?  There  exists  a  rather  voluminous  literature  on  theory 
of  ideology  and  there  is  much  current  interest  in  furthering  its  studv. 

I  believe  tha*-  the  present  prcje  .t  should  take  advantage  of  this 
material  and  chat  interest,  and  integrate  them  wi >h  tine  facts  that  ws 
already  know  about  the  way  the  prase;  r  Chinese  communist  decision- makers 
think.  We  might  eune  out  with  something  which  mav  not  only  satisfy 
the  purposes  of  the  project,  but  which  may  also  be  a  jjor  adven^emoa’* 
in  the  tlieory  of  ideology  What  is  needed  is  to  integrate  some  of  i.;ie 
present  theoretical  constructs  with  what  we  know  of  the  ,'hirese  case. 

The  bibliography  of  theory  of  ideology  is  exlensive  and  I  shall 
oi  ly  attempt  to  down  those  sources  which  have  appeared  to  me  to 
be  of  more  than  ordinary  importance ,  They  inr lnde  the  follow!  g; 

Karl  Mannheim,  Ideology  and  Utopia;  David  Apter  (@d.)  Ideology  ana 
Disco; 'tent  (there  are  extensive  bibliographies  at  the  er-d  of  b‘th  o-. 
these  volumes);  Arne  Naess,  Demo  racy.  Ideology  and  Objectivity,  Part 
B,  "Ideological  Controversy;"  W.  Y„  Elliott,  "Ideas  and  Ideologies," 


onfluence .  September,  195*3;  George  S.  Pelter,  "Ideology  in  America," 
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Confluent e ,  June,  195?;  Karl  ,owenstein,  "The  Role  of  Ideologies  in 
Political  Change,"  International  So  ’ial  Science  Bulletin,  June,  1953; 
Alfred  Meyer,  "The  Funccion  of  Ideology  in  the  Soviet  Political  System,” 
Soviet  Studies ,  January,  1966;  Leon  Dion,  "Political  Ideology  as  a 
Tool  of  Functional  Analysis  in  Socio-Political  Dynamics:  An  Hypothesis," 
Canadian  Tournal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  February,  1959; 
Anthory  Downs,  An  Economic  Theory  of  Democracy;  Hans  Morgenthau, 
Scientific  Man  vs.  Power  Politics;  C„  W.  Cass ice Hi,  "Totalitarianism, 
Ideology,  and  Propaganda,"  Journal  of  Politick,  i960;  Daniel  Lelner, 
Ithiel  Pool,  and  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  ’’Comparative  Analysis  of  Polit¬ 
ical  Ideologies:  A  Preliminary  Statement,”  Public  Opinion  Quarterly, 
Winter,  1951-52;  J.  M.  Janssen,  "The  Role  of  Poll leal  Ideologies  in 
Politics,"  In',  ernational  Relations  (.London),  1959;  Raymond  Aron,  The 
Opium  of  Tlte  Intellectuals;  Raymond  Aron,  "The  Diffusion  of  Ideologies," 
Ethics ,  1951;  Daniel  Bell,  The  End  of  Ideology;  Reinhsrd  Bendix, 

"Induf trialazataon,  Ideologies,  and  Social  Structure, *'  American 
Sociological  Review.  1959;  R.  N.  Carew-Hunt,  Samuel  I.  Sharp,  Richard 
Lvwenthal,  and  J.  L.  Keep,  "Ideology  and  Power  Politics,”  Problems  of 
CowBur-ism ,  No.  7,  1958;  Samuel  P„  Huntington,  "Ccrservatism  as  an 
Ideology,”  American  Political  Science  Review,  195';  Karl  Lowenstein, 
"Political  Systems,  Ideologies,  and  Institutions:  The  Problem  of 
Their  Circulation,"  Western  Political  Quarterly,  1953;  Czeslaw  Milocz, 
The  Captive  Mind;  A,  K.  Weinberg,  Manifest  Destiny.  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski,  "The  Nature  of  the  Soviet  System,"  Slavic.  Revxew,  October, 
1961;  Daniel  Bell,  "Ideology  and  Soviet  Politics,"  Slavic  Review. 
December,  1965;  and  Benjamin  Schwartz,  Chinese  Communism  and  the  Rise 
of  Mao. 
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j ,  Small  Group  Theory.  I  have  referred  above  to  Sidney  Verba 's 
volume  which,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  a  starting  place  for  work  in 
this  field.  The  relevance  of  this  field  to  the  Chinese  ease  is 
obvious:  the  Politburo  is  a  small  group  and  must,  therefore,  experi¬ 
ence  many  of  the  forces  which  are  found  to  operate  constantly  in  such 
groups.  I  would  think  that  approaching  Ch: nese  decision-making  by  use 
of  snail  group  theory  is  one  excellent  way  to  get  around  the  problem 
of  having  to  do  research  on  China  at  a  distance.  A  major  reference  is: 
P.  A.  Hare,  E.  I  Bargatca,  and  P..  F.  Bales,  Small  Groups,  while  B.  rry 
E.  Collins  and  Harold  Guetzhnw,  A  Social  Psychology  of  Group  Processes 
for  Decision  Making  was  published  quite  recently, 

K.  Theories  of  Mass  Behavior.  When  studying  Chinese  Communist 
decision-making  processes,  it  if.  important  to  include  variables  which 
derive  from  the  influence  upon  the  leadership  group  and,  conversely, 
variables  which  refle-t  the  feelings  of  that  group  as  to  how  far,  and 
by  what  methods,  they  can  push  and  encourage  the  masses  to  move  in  the 
directions  they  wish  to  prescribe.  The  Chinese  leadership  places  great 
stress  on  the  "mess  line”  as  a  cardinal  tenant  ot  their  rationale  for 
authority  over  the  populace.  The  reciprocal  influerces  between  party 
leadership  and  the  r  sses  has  already  been  the  subject  of  a  major  work 
an  Chinese  leadership  principles  and  techniques  (John  lewis,  leadership 
In  CgBBMBggt  China,  See  especially  Chapter  III,  "Mass  line  as  a  Concept 
of  Leadership" ) .  I  think  this  sort  of  work  ought  to  continue.  I  also 
think  that  fart  of  social  psychology  dealing  with  the  properties  of 
mass  behavior  ought  to  be  consulted  In  order  to  determine  why,  in  the 
sociological  and  psychological  senses,  the  Party  leadership  is  able  to 
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gain  popular  support  for  its  programs.  How  does  the  Party  carry 
out  its  campaign  fi.e.,  why  do  Chinese  citizens  participate  in  these 
campaigns  and  what  are  the  stages  of  such  campaigns)?  Conversely,  is 
there  a  set  of  inherent  limitations  to  such  campaigns,  i.e.,  does  there 
exist  a  point  of  marginality  or  of  diminishing  returns,  beyond  which 
social  resistance  overwhelms  the  exhortations  of  the  Party?  And  in 
what  direction  in  time  Is  this  point  moving  as  more  and  mere  campaigns 
are  carried  out  -  toward  the  point  of  initiation  of  the  campaign  or 
away  from  it,  that  is,  is  the  population  becoming  more  inflexible  or 
more  tolerable  and  pliant  in  the  Party’s  hands?  There  is  a  huge 
literature  on  mass  behavior  and  1  believe  it  should  be  consulted  in 
an  effort  to  understand  better  che  social  psychological  bases  of  the 
Chinese  leadership.  Four  references  which  enable  the  researcher  to 
gain  entrance  to  the  field  are:  T.  W.  Adorno,  et  al, ,  The  Authori¬ 
tarian  Personality;  William  Kornhauser,  The  Politics  of  Mass  Society; 
Niel  Smelser,  Theory  of  Collective  Behavior;  and  Hans  Toch,  The 
Social  Psychology  of  Social  Movements.  There  are  extensive  bibli¬ 
ographies  appended  to  the  first  three  volumes. 

L.  Coercion  Theory,  Propaganda,  and  Cognitive  Dissonance.  The 
question  how,  to  What  extent,  and  with  what  .’imitations  the  party  is 
able  to  gain  popular  support  for  its  policies  can  also  be  attacked  by 
means  of  studying  how  the  regime  directly  attempts  to  convince  the 
citizenry  of  the  rightness  of  its  policies.  That  is  to  say,  in  order 
to  determine  correctly  the  relationship  between  decision-making  in 
the  sense  of  influences  upon  the  leadership  group  and  decision-making 
in  the  broader  sense  of  policy  application  and  elite-follower  relations 


it  is  necessary  not  only  to  determine  what  motivates  the  population 
to  accept  or  reject  the  program  of  the  Politburo,  but  also  to  decide 
upon  what  instruments  th®  latter  has  to  convince,  or  force  the  former 
into  doing  its  biddings.  Three  instruments  seem  to  be  available  for 
this  task:  force,  persuasion,  and  time.  It  would,  therefore,  be  wise 
to  study  the  theoretical  bases  of  these  instruments  of  state  and  party 
power:  coercion  theory,  propaganda  theory,  and  the  theory  of  cogni¬ 
tive  dissonance.  The  bibliography  of  the  former  two  are  huge;  that  of 
the  latter  is  not  as  large,  owing  to  the  recent  working  out  of  the 
relations  between  cognition  and  dissonance.  Coercion  theory  and 
propaganda  theory,  as  to  the  subject  about  which  they  theorize,  form 
e  continuum.  Coercion  theory  concerns  the  methods  found  useful  in 
attempting  to  force  people  to  do  what  they  would  not  otherwise  want 
to  do  and  the  responses  of  both  individuals  and  groups  to  coercive 
situations.  The  relevance  to  the  Chinese  case  is  apparent:  whether 
it  be  at  the  level  of  the  Politburo  leadership  or  of  the  individual 
Chines^  peasant,  all  are  under  the  stress  at  one  time  or  another  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  necessity  of  making  choices  which  they  would  rather  not 
make.  In  the  case  of  the  Politburo,  this  condition  is,  no  doubt,  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  where  stress  is  produed  not  only  from 
the  objective  domestic  and  international  issues  which  demand  response 
(If  not  solution)  but  also  from  the  necessity  to  "play  politics" 
against  the  other  members  of  the  Politburo.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
an  investigation  of  the  types  of  stress  probably  encountered,  and  the 
variety  of  responses  to  be  expected  should  be  an  integral  part  of  a 
decision-making  study  of  th«  Chinese  leadership  group.  Some  work  ha® 
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already  bee'1  done  xn  the  area  in  the  Chinese  rase.  See,  for  instance; 
Robert-  7  Li  ft  on,  Thought  Ref  00m  ar.ri  the  Psychology  of  Totalism  and 
Edgar  So he in  et  al. ,  Coercive  Persuasion  and  the  sources  referred  to 
therein  The  classical  study  by  Bernard  Bettelheim,  "Individual  and 
Mass  Behavior  in  Extreme  Situation,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social 
Psychology ,  194?,  pp„  41/  -  4‘)2  is  perhaps  the  most  important  reference 
in  the  field  as  a  whole.  The  study  of  "brainwashing"  is  also  germane 
to  the  subject  <&  good  bibliography  is  given  in  the  Schein  volume)  as 
well  as  the  important  study  by  Marie  Jahoda  and  Stuart  Cook,  "Security 
Measures  and  Freedom  of  Thought,"  Yale  Law  Journal,  1952,  pp.  295-333, 
also  germane  is  the  recent  book  by  Thcsnas  Sehelling,  Arms  and  Influence. 
The  whole  area  of  coercion  theory  is,  as  it  should  be,  grounded  in 
psychology:  it  may,  therefore,  be  wise  ro  consult  some  of  the  works 
in  that  field  (about  whi^h,  unfortunately,  I  am  almost  entirely  unfa¬ 
miliar!,  At  the  least,  however,  we  ought  to  follow  Lif ton ‘ s  lead  and 
consult  the  work o  of  Fraud  and  Erikson. 

An  entire  field  of  .rtudy  has  grown  up  since  the  publication  of 
Leon  Festinger's.  A  Theory  of  Cognitive  Dissonance  in  195/.  His  work, 
which  to  me  is  very  exciting,  seems  to  bridge  some  of  the  previously 
existing  gaps  between  coercion  theory,  mas3  behavior,  theory  of 
ideology,  and  propaganda.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Chinese  are  any  less  susceptible  to  the  cognitive  dissonance  process 
than  others:  in  fact,  bo:h  Lif ton  and  Schein  refer  to  it  in  their 
works.  If  the  project  is  approved,  I  should,  therefore,  like  to  see 
use  of  Festinger's  work  made  a  central  concern.  It  has  obvious 
reference  to  all  levels  of  Chinese  society,  including  tha,  of  the 
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Politburo,  and  I  should  think  that  some  fascinating  case  studies 
could  be  made  using  his  approach  as  a  base, 

I  also  be lie ye  that  the  theory  of  propaganda  should  also  be  made 
use  of  in  studying  Chinese  Communist  decision-making.  The  project 
should  try  to  answer,  in  as  definitive  a  manner  as  possible,  just  what 
the  propaganda  process  is  in  China  and  just  how  it  effects  the  view 
of  the  leadership  group-  Dc  they  really  believe  their  own  propaganda 
as  much  as  they  would  have  us  believe,  or  is  there  a  reserved  section, 
organizationally  and/or  psychologically,  where  a  mere  "rational"  view 
of  the  world  is  held?  What  do  we  mean  by  "rational"  it.  such  conditions? 


The  bes"  theoretical  work  on  the  subject  that  I  j>nnw  of  is  Jacques 
Ellul’s  Propaganda:  The  Formation  of  Men’s  Attitudes.  Other  works 
in  this  large  field  include:  John  W.  Albig,  Moderr  Public.  Opinion; 
Gordon  Allport  and  Lett  Postman,  The  Psychology  of  Rumor;  Fred  C 
Bartlett,  Political  Propaganda;  Edward  L.  Betrays,  The  Engineering 
of  Consent;  Leonard  W.  Doob,  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda;  Leonard 

-*3j| 

!  W.  Doob,  Propaganda:  Its  Psychology  and  Technique;  Ian  Harvey,  The 
Techniques  of  Persuasion;  William  Hummel  and  Kelt.'  Huntress,  The 
'"^Analysis  of  Propaganda;  Alexander  George,  Propaganda  Analysis;  Daniel 

,;Kafrz,  et  al. ,  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda;  Richard  T.  LaPiera,  A 
"^Theory  of  Social  Control;  Harold  D,  Lass -we  11,  Psychopathology  and 

Politics ;  Paul  F,  Lazatsfeld  et  al. ,  The  People’s  C*ioi  ,e;  Daniel  Lerner 


fad  \  Propaganna  In  War  and  Crisis;  Robert  K.  Merton,  Mass  Persuasion: 


Tachr.iqite.:»  o'  German  Facism;  and  Frederick  T.  C.  Yo,  Mass  Persuasion 
in  Communa*  st  '.:Mna . 

XV,  Bibliographic  Sources  for  the  Study  of  Chinese  Communist 
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Section  III  of  this  paper  preposed  that  one  or  more  areas  of 
behavioral  science  be  used  as  a  theoretical  base  in  attempting  to 
understand  the  process  of  de liaior-making  in  Communist  China.  The 
particular  source  material  about  China  and  the  Communist  system  it¬ 
self  will,  if  the  scheme  proposed  there  is  accepted,  be  a  function  of 
the  approaches)  selected.  Therefore,  i*.  is  impossible  to  detail  the 
primary  sources  which  will  prove,  useful  :'n  the  study  until  such 
orientation"  are  decided  upon.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  do  some 
advanced  work  in  the  direction  of  finding  out  what  is  available,  in 
what  language,  and  where  tc  find  it.  Fortunately,  we  will  have  avail¬ 
able  shortly  a  monumental  work  on  tne  bibliography  of  primary  and 
secondary  sources  for  studying  communist  China.  This  is  Contemporary 
China;  fl  Research  Guide  by  Peter  Bert on  and  Eugene  Wu  'Stanford: 
Hoovr.r  Institution,  forthcoming,  196 I  have  been  able  to  look 
over  the  page  proofs  of  this  work  and  have  noted  e  number  of  the 
sources  cited  therein  and  report  th-an  below.  It  is  impossible  to 
deal  justly  with  many  ot  the  over  2000  sources  cited  in  this  work, 
just  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  full  citation  and  evaluative  descrip¬ 
tion  to  some  of  them.  What  is  given  here  is  a  survey  of  the  work, 
performed  with  the  aims  of  the  present  project  in  mind,  and  done  with 
the  p rer. unction  that  by  the  time  the  second  stage  of  the  project  has 
arrived,  the  book  will  be  published.  In  order  to  conserve  space  and 
get  the  job  done  with,  I  give  only  the  entry  number  of  each  item. 
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A.  Bibliographies 

1.  Of  Bibliographies:  5,  8,  14,  15,  16,  16a,  42,  43,  44, 

58,  59,  63; 

2.  Writings  of  Chinese  Leaders;  66-70,  >2,  /4-76; 

3.  History:  19,  80,  81,  84; 

4.  Indoctrination:  102; 

5.  Law:  103,  104; 

6.  Economic  and  Social  Developments :  107,  108,  110-112, 

115,  119; 

7.  Military?  130; 

8  4  Foreign  Relations :  14  5 ; 

9.  Newspapers  and  Periodicals: 
a.  General:  170-172.  174; 

bo  Indices  of  Periodicals  and  Newspapers:  184,  ^8, 

189,  196-198,  200; 

10.  General  Reference  Works:  203-205,  210; 

11.  Mainland  Reference  Works :  212,  215,  216,  217,  224, 

226,  234; 

12.  Statistical  Compilations:  264,  265; 

13.  Directories :  294-298.  300-304,  308,  318.  320,  350,  431} 

14.  tiegraphlcal  Materials t  352,  3t> 3 ,  356-  5  ,8,  361-  363  ,  36% 

373  ( See  also  Onion  Research  Service: 
Who 1 s  Who  in  Communist  China; 

15.  Chronologies:  386-388,  397,  402,  403; 

16.  Atlases:  409,  411; 

17*  Difotoriaa  of  Place  Hagea:  414-416  ,  420-422  ,  424; 
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B.  Documentary  Materials 

1.  Generali  S68,  570-5/3,  5/8; 

2.  Law;  58 5- 58 S,  588,  589,  606,  609,  611,  612 J 

3.  Gn/G'-'nment :  634,  636,  642-649; 

4.  Party:  650-656,  659.  660; 

5.  Mass  Organizations:  663-665,  669,  671-674; 

6.  Economic  and  Social  Developments:  '09- 713,  715-716,  720- 

722,  724,  727-731,  732-733} 
••  Edu-ation  and  Culture:  739,  741,  743-747; 

8.  Foreign  Relations;  750-752,  7S7,  461-465,  766-767,  774, 

775,  777,  778-809,  810-816,  821,  823-828; 

C.  Selected  Serial  Publications 

1.  Newspapers :  851-848; 

2.  News  Releases:  849; 

3.  Periodicals: 

a.  Mainland:  852-868,  870-878,  880-891,  894-905, 

907-909,  914-917,  920-937; 

b.  Taiwan,  concerning  the  Mainland;  991-992,  993,  1003, 

1011,  1014,  ,1015,  1016; 

c.  Hong  Kong:  1054,  1035,  1036; 

4.  Translations  and  Monitoring  Sarvicaat  1038-1065,  1068,  1071, 

10 76a ,  1080— 1081 J 

41,  Additional  Periodicals : 

a,  English  Language  1085,  1087,  1089,  1093,  1097, 

1101,  1103; 

b.  JsPiMsa  Language  1109,  1120,  1131,  1140,  1143,  il#4, 

1148,  1155,  1175-1176,  1179; 
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e.  Russian:  1193-1204; 
d.  Other:  1212; 

Series:  1213-1271,  1272-1298,  1337-1349,  1350-1393, 
1399-1450 ,  1451-1464,  1465-1468a,  1469-1469d, 
1470-1483,  1484-1501,  1502-1526,  1528-1539, 
1540-1573,  1668-1682,  1643-1'OGa; 

Dissertations  and  Theses:  1888-1889,  1896-1898,  1900-1902, 

1904,  1907-1914,  1916-1959,  1960- 
2009,  2013-2024,  2025-2083,  2090- 
2100,  2101-2115  'no  evaluation 
or  commentary  is  presented  in 
this  last  section). 
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Nathan  Leites ’  study  is  based  on  the  assumption  tnafc  the  values 
and  thought  processes  of  an  elite  leadership  group  can  be  understood 
through  their  writings  and  speeches,  and  through  the  corpus  of  material 
which  seems  to  have  influenced  the  development  of  their  minds  (in  this 
case,  Marxist  writings  and  Russian  literature). 

It  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  such  an  approach  is  a  last 
resort.  It  is  primarily  because  we  do  not  have  better  ways  of  studying 
the  operations  of  the  Politburo  that  a  study  of  its  operational  code 
becomes  important. 

Leites’  work  might  be  called  an  exercise  in  intuitive  content 
analysis.  As  he  himself  acknowledges,  there  is  no  claim  to  prediction. 
Instead,  Leites  is  trying  to  heighten  the  sensitivity  of  the  reader  to 
the  ways  in  which  Russian  Politburo  leaders  think,  to  create  an  aware- 
ness,  as  it  were,  of  the  categories  and  parameters  of  their  minds.  But 
these  leaders,  like  other  men,  are  not  wholly  consistent  either  in  the 
values  they  hold  or  in  the  thought  processess  they  follow.  Therefore, 
there  will  be  occasions  in  which  two  or  more  imperatives  come  into 
conflict,  perhaps  in  a  single  mind,  perhaps  in  the  interaction  among 
individuals.  Additional  skewing  of  the  decision-making  process  will 
come  from  those  extraneous  forces  which  play  such  a  large  role  in 
politics:  ambition,  taste,  emotion,  accident.  Furthermore,  even  an 
accurate  identification  of  the  relevant  values  and  processes  still 
leaves  the  problem  of  the  relative  weight  and  priority  they  will  have 
In  a  given  situation. 

In  such  a  study,  there  is  probably  an  unavoidable  risk  of  circular 
reasoning:  the  categories  Which  the  analyst  sets  up  come  partly  from 
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his  own  mind  and  partly  from  the  material  itself.  Unless  there  is 
constant  feedback  between  the  alyst  and  his  material,  the  reader 
may  wind  up  knowing  more  about  a  mind  of  the  analyst  than  about  the 
minds  of  the  leadership  elite.  Leites,  I  think,  has  been  quite  sensi¬ 
tive  to  this  problem,  but  there  is  almost  certainly  some  subjectivity. 
Leites  acknowledges  this  when  he  says  that  the  categories  need  not  be 
set  up  and  described  in  precisely  the  way  he  has  chosen. 

There  is  another  methodological  risk  of  which  I  think  Leites  has 
not  been  so  fully  aware.  Although  he  asserts  the  contrary  (p.  18 t ,  he 
seems  to  imply  that  the  values  and  thought  processes  of  the  members  of 
the  Russian  Politburo  are  bounded  fin  a  geometrical  sense)  rather  than 
open-ended.  The  result  is  a  rather  static,  rigid  characterization, 
which  seems  to  allow  little  room  for  evolutionary  development.  This 
impression  is  reinforced  by  the  non-histcrical  use  of  sources: 
citation:  are  made  purely  on  the  basis  on  content,  without  concern 
for  the  time  element. 

The  COP  Politburo  has  kept  is  own  counsel  with  far  greater 
opacity  than  the  Russian.  This  makes  the  preparation  of  a  Chinese 
operational  code  perhaps  all  the  more  necessary.  Is  such  a  study 
presently  possible  in  the  case  of  China?  Unquestionably  it  is,  at 
least  at  a  certain  level.  Because  of  the  ideological  conceptions  of 
the  present  CCP  leadership,  such  a  study  Is  perhaps  even  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  China  than  to  the  USSR.  I  tend  to  agree  with  Schurman  that 
the  Party  leaders  in  China  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  aware 
that  they  are  operating  in  terms  of  an  operational  code,  which  they 
call  "the  thought  of  Mas  ffo-tung."  That  is,  a  body  of  action- 
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into  both  existence  and  awareness,  it  affects  the  perception  of 
Problems ,  and  the  nature  of  Solutions  which  are  attempted.  This  is 
an  intermediate  position,  in  which  the  relation  between  Thought  and 
Problems  partakes  of  both  independent  and  dependent  variability.  But 
the  more  effective  Thought  is  in  finding  Solutions  to  a  particular 
range  of  Problems  (P1,  P2,  Pj,  .  .  .  Pn),  the  greater  the  tendency  to 
see  it  as  the  Solution  to  any  range  of  P1  Problems.  Once  the  process 
has  reached  this  stage,  ossification  has  set  in. 

in  other  words,  there  is  a  kind  of  escalation  from  the  concrete 
and  flexible  to  the  abstract  and  rigid.  I  think  the  "thought  of  Mao 
Tse-tungn  is  presently  approaching  the  upper  end  of  this  escalator. 

It  is  tempting  to  try  to  periodize  Chinese  Communist  history  in 
terms  of  these  relationships,  and  I  yield  to  the  temptation  without 
thinking  that  the  result  will  be  wholly  satisfactory. 

lip  to  roughly  1935,  Problems  seem  to  have  been  the  independent 
variable.  By  this  time  Mao  had  developed  a  number  of  elements  of 
Thought,  but  had  not  yet  integrated  them  into  a  coherent  whole.  The 
process  of  integration,  it  seems  to  me,  took  place  between  1935  and 
the  early  1940's  (with  perhaps  the  change f eng  movement  as  the  outer 
limit).  Now  nearly  all  of  the  elements  of  Thought  ware  developed  and 
the  relationships  between  them  spelled  out,  if  not  fully  elaborated. 

This  was  the  period  of  intermediacy  described  above.  Between  the  early 
1940’s  and  1949,  there  were  few  Problems  for  which  Solutions  could  not 
be  sought  and  found  in  terms  of  this  Thought .  This  period  was  important 
in  that  it  confirmed  the  effectiveness  (and  hence  the  value)  of  thii 


body  of  Thought. 
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An  element  of  intermediacy  continued  to  exist  during  the  early 
-  and  middle  1950’s.  During  this  period ,  Mao  and  the  regime  were  faced 
by  many  P*  Problems  which  were  not,  or  not  wholly,  seen  in  terms  of 
Thought,  Solutions,  therefore,  could  be  sought  partly  outside  Chinese 
Communist  experience.  There  was  some  of  the  sense  of  openness  which 
1  had  characterized  the  Yenan  period,  because  there  was  a  willingness  to 
consider  P*  Problems  as  still  having  some  independent  variability. 

This  period  drew  to  a  close,  I  think,  during  the  traumatic  years 
between  the  Hundred  Flowers,  retrenchment  of  the  communes,  and  the 
failure  of  the  Great  Leap.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  which  have  to  do 
with  both  the  successes  and  the  failures  to  the  point,  Mao  apparently 
saw  the  enormous  difficulties  facing  China  as  having  not  yielded  to 
non- Thought ,  which  was  in  turn  endangering  valid  and  vital  elements 
of  Thought.  But  if  it  was  failure  which  threw  Mao  more  fully  back  on 
Thought,  it  was  perhaps  also  failure  (or  the  spectre  of  failure)  which 
hgs  confirmed  the  commitment  and  added  the  last  few  risers  to  the 
^escalation  process.  It  is  quite  possible  to  reject  non- Thought  Solution 
Jjan  the  pragmatic  grounds  of  failure,  but  one  Thought  is  totally  invoked 
(as  is  presently  the  case),  admitted  failure  indicts  and  condemns 
Thought.  Thought  then  stands  as  a  fully  independent  variable,  and  the 
process  is  not  reversible.  Failure  can  be  explained  only  in  terms  of 
betrayal  (’’revisionists  who  have  wormed  their  way  into  positions  of 
authority"),  or  of  improper  understanding  and  implementation  of 


If  these  logically  extraneous  explanations  of  failure  cannot 

tiStstf  S  n*w  V  Thought  must  be  generated,  or  Thought 


must  be  rejected,  in  part  at  least.  The  two  are  probably  synonomous. 
Yet  it  car  be  argued,  I  think.,  that  Mao’s  Thought  is  not  irrational. 

It  may  simply  be  that  China’s  Problems  are  beyond  reasonable  Solution, 
and  will  take  Thought  down  with  them.  From  Mao’s  standpoint,  this  may 
be  the  tragedy  of  the  Chinese  revolution,  a  tragedy  which  may  well  be 
haunting  his  last  years. 


A  PROPOSAL 

Wa  know  that  Mao  Tse-tung’s  Selected  Works  are  faulty  in  two 
respects:  first,  they  are  incomplete  for  the  periods  they  cover,  and 
they  cover  only  up  to  September  1949;  second,  they  have  been  extensively 
re-edited,  so  that  as  Stuart  Schram  has  pointed  out,  "one  cannot  accept 
even  a  single  sentence  as  being  identical  with  what  Mao  had  actually 
written  without  checking  it  against  the  original  version." 

Now  it  may  be  argued  with  some  force  that  the  Selected  Works  are 
suited  to  the  study  of  the  present  mind  of  the  Chinese  leadership, 
that  they  have  "scriptural  accuracy"  in  that  they  reflect  what  Mao 
wants  to  go  down  in  history  as  having  said.  But  as  an  historian,  I 
believe  that  no  understanding  of  CCP  ideology  will  be  complete  vdthout 
a  careful  consideration  of  its  evolution.  Apart  from  the  evident 
*  historical  value  of  such  an  approach,  if  we  know  how  CC?  ideology  has 
developed,  we  shall  be  on  stronger  ground  for  extrapolation  and 
weighting.  A  present,  however,  we  are  simply  not  in  a  position  to 
draw  these  kinds  of  conclusions. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  worked  with  the  history  of  the  CCP  who 
has  not  felt  the  lack  of  authoritative  control  over  Mao’s  writings. 
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It  is  possible  for  an  individual  researcher  to  try  (sometimes  success¬ 
fully)  to  locate  original  or  early  versions  of  materials  of  particular 
interest  to  him,  and  to  make  his  own  comparison.  But  this  is  laborious 
in  the  extreme,  may  be  repeating  a  textual  comparison  done  by  someone 
unknown  to  him,  and  provides  only  a  partial  view.  Even  Stuart  Schrara, 
who  has  done  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  than  perhaps  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual,  evidently  feels  the  problem  keenly.  Control  of  Mao’s  writings 
would  be  of  great  value  not  only  to  a  study  of  the  operational  code  of 
the  Politburo,  .but  perhaps  even  more  to  the  field  as  a  whole. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  make  the  following  proposal  for 
the  handling  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s  writings.  It  would  obviously  be  beyond 
the  capacities  of  an  individual  scholar  to  establish  such  control.  But 
many  scholars  have  worked  on  some  of  the  writings  as  part  of  their  own 
research.  If  these  efforts  could  be  brought  into  a  central  clearing 
house,  cast  into  a  common  format,  and  distributee  to  interested  persons, 
then  it  would  b‘e  possible  to  have  an  on-going  project  which  would  not 
be  inordinately  large.  The  result*  of  such  a  project  could  be  used 
immediately,  and  would  continually  increase  in  usefulness.  The  project 
divides  natural^  'into  two  parts,  with  the  further  possibility  of  later 
scansion. 

Part  I:  A  cooperating  scholar  with  access  to  an  original  document 
would  arrange  to  ha>e  a  copy  of  the  original  sent  to  the  clearing  house. 
There  a  character- by- character  comparison  would  be  made,  in  the  mamer 
of  the  attached  example.  The  comparative  texts  would  then  be  returned 
t©  the  scholar,  and  he  would  prepare  a  (signed)  preface  covering  (a) 
bibliographical  analysis  and  authentication  of  the  original,  (b>  the 
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nature  and  significance  of  the  article,  and  (c)  analysis  of  the  changes. 
The  preface  and  parallel  texts  would  be  printed  (in  Taiwan  perhaps?) 
and  distributed  in  loose-leaf  form,  to  be  inserted  in  three- ring 
binders.  Those  of  Mao's  writings  not  included  in  SW  would  also  be 
sought,  but  of  course  would  not  require  comparative  textual  study. 

The  loose-leaf  format  makes  it  possible  to  deal  with  articles  regard¬ 
less  of  date.  The  recipient  can  arrange  them  in  proper  chronolgical 
order  as  they  arrive.  Corrections  and  changes  can  also  easily  be  made. 

Part  II:  To  enable  the  project  to  be  as  useful  as  possible,  a 
bibliography  of  Mao’s  works  would  be  undertaken,  including  the  libraries 
which  hold  various  important  versions.  Key  articles  (assuming  originals 
can  be  found) ,  would  be  compared  and  then  farmed  out  to  appropriate 
scholars  for  analysis.  In  this  way,  the  essentially  passive  and  random 
aspect  of  Part  I  could  be  systematized  and  given  direction. 

If  the  project  were  succ — *ul  at  these  levels,  it  might  be 
expanded  in  several  ways.  Simile  bibliographies  and  compilations 
could  be  made  for  other  leaders  and  for  the  Party  itself.  Periodic 
indexes  might  be  prepared,  so  that  the  user  could  locate  references 
to,  say,  the  "national  Murfooisie,"  and  to  alterations  in  these 
references .  for  particularly 
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Mao  Tae-turg,  "Introducing  The  Communist,"  HC,  II,  593-605;  SW,  II, 
285-296. 

,  "Kung-ch'an-tang  jen  fa-k’an-tz’u,"  Kung-ch^n-tang  jen 
Mo.  1,  (Oct.  4,  1939T,  pp.  1-10,  [located  in  Bureau  o5  Investigation, 
052.1/806/15661]. 

I.  Bibliographic  Information 

There  can  be  no  questions  of  the  authenticity  of  the  original 
document,  since  it  appears  in  the  first  issue  of  the  journal  for 
which  it  was  written. 

II.  Nature  of  the  Document 

The  article  was  written  in  the  fall  of  1939,  when  ominous  strains 
were  beginning  to  appear  in  the  alliance  betweeen  the  KMT  and  the  CCP. 
The  early  phases  of  the  war,  during  which  Japan  had  focussed  most  of 
its  effort  against  government  forces  in  Central  China,  were  now  over 
and  a  stalemate  had  set  in.  Now  Japan  was  more  concerned  than  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  CCP  base  areas  which  had  developed  rapidly  behind 
its  lines.  So  was  the  KMT,  which  at  about  this  time  terminated  its 
financial  support  of  CCP-led  armies,  and  began  to  impose  a  blockade 
around  Shen-Kan-hing. 

The  first  serious  clash  between  CCP  and  Government  forces  came 
in  April  (Shantung),  and  was  followed  by  fraterna-  bloodletting  during 
the  summer  in  Honan  and  Hupei.  The  united  front  with  Yen  Hsi-shan  ir. 
Shansi  was  still  in  force,  but  was  becoming  more  and  more  precarious 
(the  split  came  in  December  1939),  Shortly  thereafter,  between 
December  1939  and  March  1940,  ease  What  the  CCP  has  called  "the  first 
anti- communist  upsurge." 


Since  The  Communist  was  an  inner- Party  journal,  the  article  was 


not  written  as  propaganda  for  external  consumption,  but  for  the  guidance 
of  Party  members.  Despite  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  the  essay 
is  of  general  significance  (though  the  Party  was  warned  to  be  ready  to 
cope  with  ’’any  unexpected  developments”).  It  sets  forth  Mao’s  view  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  Party,  its  present  general  line,  the 
relationship  of  the  classes  in  Chinese  society  (particularly  with 
reference  to  the  united  front),  and  the  Party’s  revolutionary  strategy. 
It  is  the  earliest  definition,  to  my  knowledge,  of  successful  revolu¬ 
tionary  strategy  as  consisting  of  the  proper  combination  of  the  united 
front  and  armed  struggle ,  directed  by  a  properly  bolshevised  Party: 

"Our  eighteen  years  of  experience  show  that  the  united  front  and  armed 
struggle  3re  the  two  basic  weapons  for  defeating  the  enemy.  The  united 
'rent  is  a  uni .ed  front  for  carrying  on  armed  struggle.  And  the  Party 
is  the  heroic  warrior  wielding  the  two  weapons,  the  united  front  and 
the  armed  Strug,  le,  to  storm  and  shatter  the  enemy’s  positions.  That 
is  how  the  three  a  «  related  to  each  other." 

With  this  defin  ♦'on,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mao  has  reached  a  higher 
level  of  gener-ilisatlo,  ^warning  the  way  in  which  problems  should 
be  approached,  this  view  remains  quite  consistent  thereafter. 

III.  Ana  lysis  t.*:  Changes 

The  cuticle  b~s  been  almost  completely  rewritten  in  those  sections 
•’  dc.i  deal  with  the  bourgeoisie.  The  remainder  has  not  been  very  much 
clanged.  In  particular,  SW  discusses  at  length  the  "big  bourgeoisie;” 
the  original  not  once  makes  such  a  distinction,  but  speaks  only  of  "the 
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bourgeoisie."  This  is  sometimes  accomplished  by  simply  adding  the 
word  "big,"  sometimes  by  inserting  "...  especially  the  big  bour¬ 
geoisie,"  and  sometimes  by  adding  parenthetically  "the  big  bourgeoisie, 
which  is  compradore  in  character." 

Above  all,  however,  this  change  is  reflected  in  a  long  insertion, 
none  of  which  appears  in  the  original:  (HC,  II,  597-598;  SW,  II,  288; 
compared  texts,  10-11) 

(3)  The  Chinese  big  bourgeoisie,  which  is  compradore  in 
character,  is  a  class  which  directly  serves  imperialism  and 
is  fostered  by  it.  Hence  the  comprador  Chinese  big  bour¬ 
geoisie  has  always  been  a  target  of  the  revolution.  However, 
different  groups  within  this  big  bourgeoisie  are  backed  by 
different  imperialist  powers,  so  that  when  contradictions 
among  these  powers  become  sharper  and  when  the  edge  of  the 
revolution  is  mainly  directed  against  a  particular  power, 
the  big  bourgeois  groups  dependent  upon  the  other  powers 
may  join  the  struggle  against  that  particular  imperialist 
power  to  a  certain  extent  and  for  a  certain  time.  At  such 
times,  in  order  to  weaken  the  enemy  and  add  to  its  own 
reserves,  the  Chinese  proletariat  may  form  a  united  front 
with  these  groups  and  should  maintain  it  as  far  as  possible, 
provided  it  is  advantageous  to  the  revolution.  (4)  The 
compradore  big  bourgeoisie  continues  to  be  most  reactionary 
even  when  it  joins  the  united  front  alongside  the  proletariat 
in  struggling  against  the  common  enemy.  It  stubbornly 
opposes  any  ideological,  political  and  organizational  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  proletariat  and  the  proletarian  party,  .  .  . 

Other  changes  seem  designed  to  give  the  piece  of  greater  doctri¬ 
nal  sophistication,  and  to  make  the  Party  look  a  little  better  (the 
original  says  that  the  conditions  for  a  mass  nation-wide  Party  are  in 
the  process  of  creation;  SW,  says  they  are  in  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment).  Much  of  this  increased  doctrinal  sophistication  is  the  result 
of  the  differentiation  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  analysis  of 
imperialism's  varying  relation  to  this  class,  all  of  which  is  absent 
in  the  original.  What  was  called  in  the  original  "the  ten  years  of 
civil  war"  (i<e„,  1927-1937)  has  been  everywhere  changed  to  "the  ten 
years  of  agrarian  revolution." 
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FORMAT  FOR  PARALLEL  TEXTS 


1.  SW  text  in  black  in  right-hand  column. 

2.  Original  or  early  text  in  red  in  left-hand  column,  with  tick 
marks  (')  for  each  character  identical  with  the  SW  text. 

3.  SW  additions:  a  break  in  the  red  text,  indicated  by  a  vertical 
red  bar. 

4.  SW  deletions:  a  break  in  the  black  text,  indicated  by  a 
vertical  black  bar. 

5.  SW  substitutions:  both  versions,  3ide  by  side. 

INTRODUCTORY  MATERIAL 


1.  Bibliographic  information  and  analysis  of  the  original  or  early 
text. 

2.  Nature  and  significance  of  the  piece. 

3.  Nature  and  significance  of  the  changes. 


KINDS  OF  CHANGES 


1.  Stylistic:  changes  which  do  not  alter  the  sense,  tone,  or 

emphasis  of  the  original.  Examples  are  corrections  in  grammar, 
terminological  clarification  (e.g. ,  "Third  Kuomintang  Plenum" 
Instead  of  "Third  Plenum),  changes  of  unimportant  words  (e.g., 
the  connective  ho  instead  of  ),  etc. 

?,  Minor:  changes  in  wording  which  do  not,  individually,  alter  tha 
sense,  tone,  or  emphasis  of  the  original.  But  the  cumulative 
effect  of  minor  changes  may  be  significant. 

3,  Major:  All  other  changes,  particularly  extended  insertions, 
deletions,  changes  m  key  wo  rdf,  etc. 


APPENDIX  D 


INVESTIGATING  THE  OPERATIONAL  CODE  op  THE 
CHINESE  COMMUNIST  LEADERSHIP 


by 

John  H.  Weakland 


Prepared  for  che  Politburo  feasibility  Sturt.'  Confererce. 
Stanford  Univ-eraScy,  IS- 18  December  366 


This  pap*  r  is  in  examination  of  the  desirability,  central  fo-i, 
and  feasibility  .jf  a  broad  study  of  '•he  operational  code  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  leaders,  cs  seen  from  my  special  viewpoint  as  a 
cultural  antnropologist  long  con-  emed  with  patterns  of  Chinese  cul¬ 
ture.  Juding  politics,  and  with  relationsnips  between  raRirtunication, 
act  i.  codes  and  behavior  in  families  and  other  on- going  system*,  if  social 
interaction  This  viewpoint  is  emphasized  here  quite  deliberately. 

Other  relaxant  viewf o.ints  exist,  tut  my  most  positive  function  at  this 
expior.3v.01y  state  is  to  concentrate  on  what  this  viewpoint  has  to 
offer,  wru  tt  miynt  otherwise  be  neglected,  rather  than  to  obscure  or 
dilute  this,  promote  redundancy,  by  seeking  areas  of  probable  agree¬ 
ment  with  others  considering  the  general  problem 

The  kind  of  study  envisioned  is  significantly  related  »o  the 
pioneering  work  of  Leites  in  Tne  Operational  i'ode  of  the  Politburo1- 
anvj  "he  closely  related  A  Study  of  Bolshevism)*  but  no  means  iden- 
t-j.  al  to  it  In  fa.  t,  Leites*  work  can  best  serve  our  present  purposes 
,'ot  as  a  specific  model  but  rather  as  a  springboard,  in  two  respects 
Its  general  focus  helps  to  point  out  the  existence  and  defir*.  the 
nature  01  a  broad  aim  and  approach  co  policies  very  relevant  to  the 
study  of  Chinese  communism,  while  :los@r  examination  of  the  work,  3nd 
of  comments  upon  it,  aids  in  clarifying  what  would  need  to  be  done  in 
addition  or  differently  -  beyond  the  evident  matter  of  shifting  focus 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  China  -  in  order  to  realise  adequately  the 
o-m  of  producing  a  systematic  formulation  of  the  operational  prin  iples 
of  the  Chinese  Cook 'inlet  leadership.  To  outline  the  nature  oi  this 
task  is  the  main  objective  here. 
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LEITES '  OPERATIONAL  CODE  -  1>  POSITIVE  VALUES 

The  primary  orientations  of  Leites'  approach  and  correspondingly 
its  primary  contributions  for  a  more  general  application,  are  encap¬ 
sulated  plainly  in  his  very  title  -  although  this  has  not  prevented 
some  of  his  reviewers  from  not  merely  disagreeing  with  the  possibility 
or  desirability  of  his  aims,  but  failing  even  to  perceive  it,  as 
illustrated  later. 

To  title  a  work  The  Operational  Code  of  the  Politburo  indicates 
immediately  that  Leites  is  considering  policies  Cat  leait  certain 
aspects  of  it)  in  terms  of  behavior  of  identifiable  individuals  or 
groups,  while  at  the  same  time  not,  like  many  others,  therefore  dis¬ 
missing  the  possibility  of  any  general  analysis  by  labeling  personal 
or  group  behavior  as  totally  unanalyzable  because  idiosyncratic ,  or  at 
best  only  analyzable  in  a  particularistic,  historical  way  as  involving 
"unique'*  persons,  situations  and  events.  Instead,  as  "operational 
code"  also  indicates,  he  is  expecting  and  seeking  certain  behavioral 
regularities,  a  set  of  principles.  Especially  important ,  though  his 
text  here  must  provide  evidence  beyond  his  title,  Leites  is  concerned 
to  determine  regularities  in  terms  of  general  formal  elements  of  con¬ 
cept  and  behavior  rather  than  focusing  mainly  on  behavioral  content  - 
"The  intention  Is  not  to  discuss  the  major  theories  of  Leninlsm- 
Stalinism  but  to  discover  the  rules  which  Bolsheviks  believe  to  be 

T 

necessary  for  effective  political  conduct.""' 

Although  references  in  the  social  science  liters -ure  io  ucites’ 
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work  appear  quite  scanty  in  relation  to  its  importance  -  perhaps? 
because  it  did  not  fit  nearly  within  the  framework  of  any  single 
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academic  discipline  -  the  major  reviews  which  greeted  its  original 
publication  do  serve  fairly  well  to  reinforce  ann  flesh  out  the  fore¬ 
going  '.ketch  of  ii.s  main  signif irance  -  though  sometimes  in  ar.  inverse 
fashion  -  and  its  central  weakness.. 

Merriam  objects  that  The  Operational  Code  made  no  new  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  general  knowledge  of  political  strategy,^  but  Leites’ 
object  of  concern  wjs  not  political  strategy  in  general,  bat  the 
system  characteristic  of  the  Bolshevik  party.  Similarly,  Florlnsky 
criticizes  the  work  for  not  f oeus.tng  on  "major  theories  of  Leninism- 
Stalinism"*’  but  Twites  was  aiming  not  at  the  what,  of  Soviet  Communi *m 
but  its  how,  not  ultimate  aims  or  broadest  conceptions  of  history  and 
society,  but  general  principles  concerning  here-dnd-now  political 
action  Thus  both  these  reviews  in  missing  the  mark  help  define  the 
essence  of  the  work  -  and  also  help  indicate  how  different  it  is  from 
certain  other,  and  probably  more  common,  conceptions  of  political 
analysis. 

Several  other  reviewers  perceived  Leites’  aini3  somewhat  better, 
hut  wore  very  doubtful  as  to  their  actual,  or  even  possible,  accom¬ 
plishment.  Towster  objected  that  "Many  of  the  alleged  rules  .... 
are  but  sweeping  generalizations Moore,  while  appearing  generally 
in  favor  of  Leites’  "attempt  to  set  out  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Communist  Credo  and  the  essential  characteristics  of  Bolshevik  thought- 
ways"  as  possibly  nelping  American  diplomacy  "to  evolve  .  .  ,  from  .  . 
personal  impressions  toward  a  more  rational  calculus  of  real  forces," 
nevertheless  repeatedly  indicates  doubts  about  the  possibility  of  such 
general  and  systematic  analysis;  by  stating  that  "the  overall  effect 
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is  rather  schematized"  and  that  "the  neatness  of  tie  presentation 

8 

reminds  this  reviewer  r> f  Herbert  Spencer,"  and  t •/  suggesting  that 
more  attention  jpighr  bee  re i-  be  gi"e.i  tc  details  or  historical  contexts 
and  other  r actual  lufomatior ,  perhapo  gathered  oy  ''ole  rashiored 
stool  pigeons,"  rather  thao  to  analysis  of  pi  •  it.  .1  coi^ems  by 
Lenin  a.d  Stalin.  A  r>  nil  or  iew  is  put  ur  more  tup  i:  jc  «nd  positive 
statement  by  Guriar.:  LeiT.es1  method  anj  appro,  -.t  ;r..k<?  doiahevism 

appear  to  be  r»oc  an  histo->i  il-so.ial  movement  in  c  hanging  world, 

M 

but  a  fur.dame-cal,  almost  extra- temporal  act  if.  he  . '  v_:h  ol  this 

position  is  put  in  simplest  and  most  extreme  -ms  b-.  ->u icherger: 

"Much  as  one  would  desire  lo  s  cnpliry  a  d  cod  . ‘ y  5  v  e.  methods  and 

operations  1r  ib  .lost  rot.  possible  to  reduce  then.  -  o  •>U'-h  Mat,  kinder 

,  „10 

garten  terminology." 

These  strictures  ace  severe,  but  in  such  ove  vil  for*  they  pen 
only  be  accepted  if  we  are  willing  to  hold  at  least  ore  of  two  general 
propositions  implicit  in  these  criticisms:  1  That  the  jitateme-'t  s  of 
political  leaders  ere  not  significantly  rel  ted  ro  their  oehj-’iur 
leaders  of  societies,  or  2*  Chat  their  statements  (and  some  a.- ions 
are  significant  but  only  specifically,  so  tha'  r..-  more  general  araly.-.  >  .< 
and  cftaracterisatldh  is  possible.  The  first  pr jposttion  no-.  ot  ly  -o*» 
tradicts  general  belief  and  common  observation,  out  *•  a'y  rase  ir,  a 
matter  to  be  tested  out,  not  pronounced  upon  T> e  diifirulty  of 
establish!.- g  what  relat  io-»shtps  may  hold  is  uno.-iv*-  and  a  diftoreo 
guest  ion.  T r>e  second  proposition,  though,  amount*  to  •:  denial  of  tha 
possibi itry  of  any  srle- • ific  work  ir  this  area  -  -ir  s  .ier.  e  aiv'oVf 
aims  at  «•  Teasing  generality  a-  1  systemsftsition  L’  dee'...  the  .h  •<».■* 
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glory  o*-  science  lies  in  its  "sweeping  generalizations*"  so  long  as 
these  can  be  shown  to  accord  with  empirical  observations,  for  just 
such  generalizations  are  essential  for  making  sense  -  a  unified, 
concrent,  systematic  view  -  out  of  a  vast  welter  of  facts.  In  rhe 
presen-:  instan- e ,  it  is  actually  Leites'  merit,  in  spite  of  Gurian's 
objections,  that  he  really  is  looking  for  fundamental  and  extratempo^al 
attitudes  in  Bolshevism  This  does  not.  mean  he  believes  there  is 
nothing  else  relevant  ro  Soviet  history  and  politics  It  does  mean 
that  to  whatever  extent  such  attitudes  exist  and  endure^  they  are 
always  i  ruoial  to  Bolshevik  interpx stations  of  and  reaction  to  what¬ 
ever  historical  events  occur.  Men  do  not  respond  to  events,  but  to 
their’  views  of  events  -  and  the  more  Bolshevik  views  differ  from  our 
owr.,  the  more  essential  to  understand  the  basic  nature  of  this  viewing  ~ 
that  is,  ^iews  which  are  general,  pervasive,  and  enduring  -  if  we  are 
to  understand  correctly  any  more  limited  or  detailed  matters. 

It  is  therefore  Leites’  chief  merit  -  and  much  to  his  credit  - 
that  he  aimed  primarily  at  this  end.  A  similar  aim  seems  equally 
desirable,  and  equally  feasible  in  principle,  for  the  case  of  Chinese 
Communism,  although  tnere  are  certain  problems  peculiar  to  that  case 
which  need  special  consideration;  these  will  be  discussed  later. 

2:  WEAKNESSES ,  AND  THEIR  LESSONS 

Despite  the  importance  oi  Leites*  aim,  and  his  considerable  success 
in  implementing  it,  there  are  still  significant  deficiencies  in  his 
attempt-  The  main  areas  of  weakness  -  what  needs  to  be  done  more, 
better  or  diffemtly  -  an  be  illuminated  by  considering  the  critical 
foci  of  reviewers  who  understood  Ms  aims  better  and  were  reasonably 
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sympathetic  to  them.  After  chis,  we  may  proceed  ro  analysis  of  how 
any  study  ot  the  operating  prin<  ip  les  of  the  hinese  Communist  leader¬ 
ship  should  be  approached  so  as  best  to  avoid  tnese  weaknesses  while 
preserving  and  implementing  a  similar  eemraf  aim. 

Thompson  notes  that  Leites'  "analysis  rests  explicitly  on  the 
propositions  that  study  of  Bolshevik  texts  is  valuable  as  a  predictive 
aid  since  its  practitioners  are  devotees  of  a  secular  religion;  that 
the  Politburo  thinks  its  record  .  .  is  ,  .  successful  and  .  .  , 

due  to  application  of  "correct"  Leninist-Si  aiimst  principles,"  and 
then  goes  on  to  comment  that  "The  careful  reader  will  dis-er;  .  ontra- 
dictions,  ambiguities,  and  overlappings  .  .  .  especially  in  the  formu¬ 
lations  derived  from  Bolshevik  texts  ,  .  ,  ,  The  question  then  becomes  - 
When  does  the  Politburo  favor  one  or  another  course  of  action  as  the 
most  expedient  in  terns  of  advancing  the  Parry's  interest?  Unhappily 
The  Operational  Code  gives  'omparati  -eiy  little  help  in  predicting 
choice  where  alternatives  are  closely  balan  ed.  The  riddle  remains, 

although  Mr.  Leites  has  taught  us  a  great  deal  about  the  rules  and 
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strategy  of  the  game."  This  criticism,  e-.hoed  less  :  iearly  by  other 
reviewers  al9o,  remains  valid  and  central  even  though  Leites  himself 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  such  ambiguities  and  contradict. ions,  and 
even  though  he,  quite  correctly,  points  out  that,  these  factors  them¬ 
selves  derive  from  and  reflect  significant  aspects  of  the  Bolshevik 
code:  "Throughout,  statements  have  been  conserve  fed  using  words  and 
phrases  from  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  This 
results  in  statements  which  may  oft  a  be  imperfec*  ,  or  contradictory, 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  which  do  represent  an  a;  rua 1 
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pattern  of  Bolshevik  thought  For  the  same  reason,  in  grouping  these 

rules  Into  chapters,  the  repetition  and  overlapping  whiuh  has  developed 

has  not  been  eliminated  Indeed,  the  lack  of  codification  by  the 

Bolsheviks  not  only  makes  su  h  unperfe  tions  inevitable,  but,  from  an 
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analytic  point  of  view,  makes  them  significant.' 

These  "Imperfections"  are,  indeed,  significant;  something  further 
about  the  Bolshevik  code  is  conveyed  by  the  existence  of  such  ambi¬ 
guities,  inconsisten  ies,  and  gaps,  It  is,  in  fact,  the  first  and 
most  essential  task  of  the  student  dev-  ibing  any  new  or  puzzling 
field  to  convey  as  fully  and  accurately  as  possible  how  it  appeal's, 
and  in  the  realm  of  huir.cn  systems,  especially,  hehavior  and  even 
stated  principles  will  always  originally  exhibit  apparent  ambiguities, 
inconsistencies  or  gaps  These  must  be  noted  and  preserved  as  part  of 
the  data  to  be  accounted  for,  at  least  equally  with  what  appears 
initially  clear  and  orderly. 

This  does  not  mean  that:  attempts  to  predict  human  behavior  by 
clarification  of  general  rules  or  principles  is  necessarily  futile, 
"fruitless,  or  misleading.  In  the  first  place,  certain  general  aspects 
jj>t  this  problem  need  explicit  and  positive  statement  Leites  himself 
has  taken  note  of  some  of  these  points,  but  not  all,  and  they  are  so 
basic  that  maximum  clarity  and  emphasis  are  desirable.  1)  Attempts 
io  analyze  and  ("even  more)  to  predict  specific  events  via  general  rules 
'Ire  always  apt  to  involve  some,  and  often  a  considerable,  degree  of 
jLoertalnty,  especially  in  new  or  complex  situations.  Only  the  most 
highly  developed  sciences  can  make  detailed  predictions  reliably  from 
theoretical  presides,  and  even  they  ftply  in  certain,  usually  closely 
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specified,  cM«.  "The  Bolshevik  code  as  presenrec  below  is  of  •'ours® 

very  far  from  being  sufficient  t«-  predict  Pclitrburo  behavior  in  every 

given  situation.  You  manner  prewict  the  soore  xXi  a  game  from  it» 
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rules;  nor  can  you  predi't  nt  without  knowing  the  rules  , "  Bt*t  to 
recognize  this  uncertainty,  though  it  nw*-  be  psychologically  difficult, 
already  is  a  valuable  step  toward  better  prediction;  it  ..wlicates  the 
need  for  further  invests gav ion,  and  lr  helps  avoid  the  e<trerae  error® 
always  likely  to  result  from  straining  toward  a  certeintv  that  is  not 
inwed lately  obtainable,  '’The  answer,1  developed  under-  such  pressui'e, 
is  likely  to  be  an  especially  poor  answer,  i  To  obtain  even  a  quite 
imperfect  set  of  rules  or  principles  can  be  of  great  v<ilt?e  ir  s»/erai 
ways.  First,  envisioning  tcTna  existence  of  any  such  rules  is  >ery  help¬ 
ful  es  a  general  but  constant  reminder  that  1  heir  rules  are  p’obaMy 
not  the  same  as  our  rules.  This  point  should  be  obvious,  but  ordi¬ 
narily  it  is  repeatedly  ignored  ■■  and  most  moored  win  respect  not 
to  detail!)  but  to  the  far  more  important  level  of  pervasive  and  basic 
general  premises.  We  continually  tend  to  view  the  i  ir  umstan  es.  and 
behavior  of  others,  and  ’’know1*  what  ti  going  on.  o.-.-ording  to  our  own 
code.  And  as  Mark  Twain  bald  "It’s  not  what  we  don’t  know  ma,  make* 
the  most  trouble,  it's  what  we  know  that  Isr't  so."  Se -ond,  e'en  m 
Inperiect  or  partial  code  can  serve  to  markedly  narrow  the  range  of 
alternatives  wif  hin  which  predif » .it>«  must  grapple  w.uh  un<  ert«?Jnfey. 

An  imperfect  code  may  do  this  both  negatively,  by  at  l«.vsr  ov.  luding 
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certain  conceivable  al  ernati/es,  or  more  positively  by  mdx  acing 
a  range  of  possible  alternatives. 


These  broad  points  are  of  primary  significance  precisely  because 

.V\ 

they  are  so  general  and  fundamental,  but  it  is  still  desirable  and 
possible  to  proceed  further.  The  ultimate  aim  should  be  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  a  picture  of  the  Bolshevik  (or  Chinese  Communist)  code  that 
would  be  considerably  more  explicit,  comprehensive,  systematic,  and 
accurate  than  their  own,  and  thus  suited  to  more  accurate  understanding 
of  past  events  and  prediction  of  behavior  to  come.  Such  a  view  would 
be  our  construct  as  detached  observers  and  analysts,  avoiding  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  data  of  Bolshevism  according  to  the  first  rule  of 
science  stated  above,  but  according  to  a  second  rule,  going  further 
in  formulating  it  systematically.  These  two  points  taken  together, 
in  fact,  express  the  essence  of  the  scientific  aim  generally.  Such 
an  aim  really  is  not  unreasonable,  or  even  very  remarkable,  to  apply 
to  this  area.  Its  counterpart  in  related  areas  is  often  common  expe¬ 
rience.  For  example,  not  only  can  a  psychiatrist  often  discern 
characteristic  patterns  of  behavior  and  fron  them  predict  what  an 
individual  or  a  family  group  will  do,  in  a  certain  situation,  more 
accurately  than  the  persons  involved,  but  every  layman  has  also  known 
similar  instances,  where  as  an  outsider  he  could  understand  and  antic¬ 
ipate  the  behavior  of  a  friend  better  than  that  person  himself, 
indeed,  much  of  Leites ’  original  operational  code  formulations  already 
represent  steps  beyond  the  formulations  of  the  Bolsheviks  themselves 
in  ex’ licitness  and  systematization:  "The  Party  has  never  allowed  a 
detached  analysis,  or  even  an  attempt  at  codification,  of  its  ideology 
by  its  theoreticians.  Besides,  the  Bolshevik  operational  code  is,  to 

a  considerable  extent,  presented  merely  by  implication  ,  .  .  without 

rg 

being  clearly  stated  in  general 
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But  how  can  this  aim  be  carried  on  with  respect  to  the  '' imper¬ 
fections’1  -  the  ambiguities,  the  inconsistencies  -  of  the  Bolshevik, 
material  ;and  later,  the  Chinese  case)?  What  else  might  Leites  have 
done  with  his  data  should  have  been  added?  Leites  himself  approaches 
the  key  to  the  problem  in  stating  about  inconsistencies  that  ”As  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  unbeliever  finds  it  easier  to  detect  such 
flaws  than  the  believer"1''  and  in  the  statement  cited  above  that 
these  imperfections  are  not  only  inevitable  but  significant.  His 
failing  is  that  he  does  not  follow  through  the  implication  here  -  that 
such  ambiguities ,  inconsistencies  and  gaps  are  themselves  a  part  of 
the  code,  and  that  what  is  needed  is  to  analyze  them  also,  along  with 
the  clearer  and  more  consistent  elements,  and  to  integrate  them  into 
a  single  whole. 

This  might  well  do  more  than  .just  fill  out  or  add  on  to  the 

picture  of  the  operational  code,  making  it  more  comprehensive.  It 

might  also  bring  out  new  fundamental  points  otherwise  hidden.  One 

Such  possibility  is  of  particular  importance,  Leites’  analysis,  by 

centering  largely  on  the  most  clear  and  specific  principles  of  the 

bolshevik  code,  almost  necessarily  emphasizes  its  rigid,  monolithic, 

P 

land  impervlour  aspects.  Thus  the  picture  that  results,  while  being 
helpful  toward  understanding  and  anticipating  Soviet  actions,  might 
to  some  unknown  extent  turn  attention  away  from  possibilities  of 
influencing  them  in  desirable  ways  by  outside  political  actions.  Any 
study  of  the  Chinese  C  immunist  operational  code  should  therefore  take 
special  care  to  include  consideration  of  whatever  is  less  definite, 
fifffij  explicit,  so  that  its  basic  focus  does  not  act  to  foreclose 
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possibilities  lor  enlightenment  in  this  crucial  area.  St  any  rate, 
in  anthropological  studies  of  cultural  patterns  generally,  not  only 
are  ambiguities  and  apparent  contradictions  ob-.  iously  a  locus  of  max¬ 
imal  uncertainty  initially,  bi.t  correspondingly  their  analysis  and 

18 

resolution  often  proves  a  locus  of  maximal  enlightenment. 

How  can  this  further  level  of  analysis  actually  be  carried  on  in 
any  given  case?  since  it  appears  itself  to  propose  what  is  illogical 
or  contradictory,  such  as  the  unification  of  contradictions  into  one 
whole.  Again,  more  specific  critical  focus  on  several  aspects  of 
Leites'  Operational  Code  is  enlightening  and  helpful.  What  aspects 
of  his  work  are  not  compatible  with  greater  clarification  of  ambigu¬ 
ities,  resolution  of  contradictions,  and  elimination  of  gaps?  -  at 
least  when  they  are  gaps;  here  as  everywhere  one  must  remain  alert  to 
the  question  whether  we  may  not  be  categorizing  as  '  gap"  from  our 
standpoint  some  areas  that  merely  seems  of  little  significance  within 
the  Bolshevik  system,  or  is  dealt  with  from  some  other  angle. 

In  the  first  place,  although  allowances  must  be  made  for  a  pio¬ 
neering  effort  in  its  field,  Leites’  work  is  remarkably  simple  in 
overall  organization,  and  for  a  work  aiming  to  present  a  code,  it 
gives  little  attention,  to  synthesis  and  systematization.  Its  own 
organization  points  this  up  clearly  -  there  are  listed  some  twenty 
chapters,  each  dealing  with  a  significant  theme  of  the  Bolshevik  code, 
but  these  chapters  are,  in  the  main,  quite  separate  and  isolated  from 
one  another.  This  means  that,  in  effect,  we  are  presented  with  a  list 
cf  themes,  but  these  parts  of  the  code  are  not  interrelated,  even  on 
one  level.  And  there  is  even  less  attention  given  to  questions  of  more 
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complex  structure,  such  as  possible  relationships  between  themes  or 
principles  of  different  levels  -  for  instance  to  the  problem  of  what 
rules  or  principles  are  more  general  than  others,  which  represent 
special  cases  within  the  more  general,  and  so  cm.  On  this  whole 
matter,  Leites  only  marks  certain  rules  as  being  particularly  important 
-  which  is  mainly  a  quantitative  statement  that  does  not  touch  the 
problem  of  structural  relations;  and  in  passing  implies  that  3  few 
points,  such  as  that  the  Party's  constant  goal  is  to  increase  its 
power,  are  of  greatest  generality.  There  remains  little  explicit  con¬ 
cern  with  systematization,  although  attempts  to  view  how  general 
formulations  fit  together  is  a  main  avenue  in  science  toward  testing 
and  refining  their  accuracy  of  description  and  statement. 

Three  aspects  of  this  general  problem  of  inadequate  systematization 
stand  out  particularly  as  areas  of  neglect  and  fields  for  potential 
improvement.  Two  of  these  arc  broadly  related  to  the  above-mentioned 
relative  neglect  of  differences  in  levels  and  of  interrelations  among 
such  levels.  On  one  hand,  Leites  gives  almost  no  attention  t.o  dis¬ 
cerning  and  describing  any  principles  or  premises,  either  of  thought 
or  of  feeling,  that  are  broader  or  deeper  than  the  specifically  polit¬ 
ical  principles  which  form  nis  main  target.  That  i.«,  although  there 
is  some  recognition  of  differences  in  level  between  explicit  ptin  iples, 
principles  that  are  unstated  hut  probably  recognizable  by  Bolsheviks 
if  stated,  and  implicit  principles  quite  remote  from  their  awareness, 
he  does  nor  actively  inquire  about  the  nature  of  any  Bolshevik  behav¬ 
ioral  principles  that  are  wider  and  less  specialized  than  the 
specifically  political,  nor  the  nature  of  unconscious  basic  premises 
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and  patterns  of  cognition  and  emotion.  Yet  regularities  at  such 
levels  must  exist  as  a  foundation  for  the  more  conscious,  specific 
and  focused  political  orientations,  and  should  help  to  define  and 
illuminate  the  latter,  and  especially  to  clarify  their  interrelations, 
by  viewing  them  within  such  a  broader  framework. 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  analytic  weakness  is  consistent  with 
Leites'  great  concentration  on  specifically  political  materials  - 
especially  the  recorded  statements  of  Lenin  and  Stalin;  it  is  only 
mitigated  somewhat  by  limited  attention  to  the  treatment  of  certain 
politically-related  themes  in  classic  Russian  novels.  More  attention 
to  1/  less  specifically  political  statements  by  Soviet  leaders  and  2) 
contemporary  artistic  expressions  on  political  and  social  topics, 
which  are  richer  and  more  concrete  than  direct  political  statements 
if  less  focused  and  authoritative,  should  correspondingly  have  tended 
to  broaden  and  deepen  the  picture  of  the  political  themes  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand  -  similarly  but  in  an  opposite  direction  -  The 
Operational  Code  gives  little  general  attention  to  the  relationships 
between  more  or  less  conscious  conceptions  or  rules  and  actual  behav¬ 
ior,  although  it  should  be  evident  to  all  but  the  most  extreme  and  old- 
fashioned  believers  In  ''will"  and  "rationality"  that  what  men  do  in 
practice  does  not  correspond  in  a  simple,  exact,  one-to-one  fashion  to 
their  beliefs  and  principles,  even  for  such  disciplined  and  determined 
people  as  the  Bolsheviks.  Indeed,  such  a  focus  c»n  self-disciplined 
behavior  is  often  an  indication  of  doubts  and  suppression  of  contrary 
tendencies  which  are  likely  to  be  manifested  in  some  less  simple  and 
direct  way.  All  this  has  an  obvious  significance  for  the  aim  of  pre* 
dieting  behavior  from  a  stated  code  of  principles,  but  it  also  has. 
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conversely ,  an  important  bearing  on  the  invest! ga r  i or.  and  fonnulatic 
of  any  such  code  in  the  first  place;  it  suggests  that  some  exami¬ 
nation  of  statements  about  behavior  in  such  situations.  Both  are 
relevant,  and  they  should  be  taken  ac  ount  of  together.  Leites  cer¬ 
tainly  is  concerned  about  and  conversant  with  Bolshevik,  actions  as 
well  as  their  statements,  yet  he  is  weak  on  this  matter  because  he 
puts  aim  and  intent  so  much  in  a  dominanc  position.  That  is,  he 
largely  -  and  largely  implicitly  -  assumes  behavior  will  parallel 
stated  principles,  if  these  are  but  stated  frankly,  whereas  frankries 
versus  deception  is  only  one  part  of  this  problem  of  correspondenct 
and  he  does  not  inquire  into  it  further.  Correspondingly,  his  exam! 
nations  of  principles  and  actions  predominanrly  involve  explaining 
historical  actions  by  demonst rating  their  agreement  with  the  code, 
with  little  viewing  in  the  other  direction  -  that  is,  using  actions 
inductively,  explicitly  and  deliberately,  as  material  to  develop, 
refine  and  systematise  the  principles  of  the  operational  code.  In 
this  sense,  act  ions  may  define  and  explain  statements  as  much  as 
statements  define  and  explain  actions  -  since  both  are  forms  of  com¬ 
munication,  how  should  it  be  otherwise?  The  essential  matter  in  sue 
clarification  and  correlation  of  communi' ations  at  the  two  levels  of 
political  statemen  and  political  at! on  is  to  avo!d  the  misleading 
set  of  false  alternatives  recurrently  proposed,  especially  in  pollti 
affairs,  th;c  statements  either  are  ’’true,1’  or  else  they  are  "merely 
propaganda,”  and  thus  ’’false."  Communications,  essentially,  are 
neither. 
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Finally,  beites  tend >  to  utate  his  operational  rode  in  the  fc.m 
of  completely  general  and  rather  isolated  principles,  with  very  little 
mention  of  the  contexts  or  conditions  in  which  they  apply.  Tnis  is 
not,  of  course,  absolutely  the  ease;  probably  it  .ould  not  be.  But 
there  is  only  a  limited  mention  of  certain  contexts  -  for  example.,  the 
mosc  general  one  of  Bolsheviks  perceiving  Bolshevism  as  always  -sur¬ 
rounded  by  enemies  and  therefore  in  constant  danger  of  ’‘annihilation.,'1 
or  the  distinction  between  situations  of  advance  and  of  retreat  -  and 
further,  there  is  little  explicit  recognition  that  principles  of  action 
must  be  related  to  contexts.  Actually,  the  two  are  necessary  equally 
and  in  conjunction  if  a  code  is  to  specify  behavior,  and  though  they 
•  are  of  different  orders,  analysis  of  . ontexts,  anG  of  their  relation¬ 
ships,  sin;«  this  again  means  tne  system  of  main  politi-ai  contexts 
as  seen  by  the  a.  tors,  is  a  task  of  similar  nature  and  <  omplexitry  to 
analysis  of  principles  of  action.  Also,  rather  evidently,  a  study  of 
the  ontexts  in  whi  h  parti  ular  principles  of  action  apply  should 
contribute  greatly  toward  resolving  ambiguities  and  contradictions 
that  would  appear  otherwise. 

All  of  the  above,  by  bringing  up  many  aspects  for  study  in  addition 
to  principles  of  political  a  cion,  migtc  make  the  task  of  formulating 
any  operational  .ode  at  all  seen  impossibly  large,  * omplex  and  dif¬ 
ficult.  In  practice,  however,  it  should  work  the  ocher  way.  To 
negle  t  significant  anj  necessary  parts  of  a  job  makes  it  really 
more  difficult.  The  in. luaion  of  the  factors  mentioned  cnould  rather 
-  at  every  utage,  and  on  whatever  scale  o  study  is  chosen  -  make  for 
a  more  comprehensible ,  reliable,  and  systematic  view,  and  thus  ultimately 
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for  greater  simplicity.  On  this  basis,  we  may  now  consider  the 
application  of  such  an  approach  to  study  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
leadership . 

CHINESE  COMMUNIST  STUDY  13  THE  CULTURAL  CONTEXT 

Much  time  and  space  have  already  been  spent  on  a  general  analysis 
of  problems  involved  in  formulating  a  political  "operational  code"  as 
exemplified  in  Lettes1  work,  and  much  of  the  following  discussion  of 
investigating  the  corresponding  area  for  Chinese  Communism  will  also 
be  in  rather  broad  and  general  terms..  In  part,  this  reflects  a  rel¬ 
ative  scarcity  of  specific  substantive  material  that  is  directly 
relevant,  but  more  importantly  it  reflects  a  deliberate  emphasis. 

Basic  principles  are  as  crucial  and  difficult  to  perceive  and  being 
perceived,  to  hold  to,  in  such  study  as  they  aro  in  its  object,  polit¬ 
ical  behavior  itself.  Therefore  they  should  receive  special  emphasis 
at  the  outset,  or  they  are  not  likely,  in  the  pressing  course  of 
,al  research,  to  receive  adequate  attention  later. 

Three  areas  relevant  to  planning  any  study  of  Chinese  Communism 
Similar  to  Leites'  Soviet  work  will  be  considered  here:  1}  comparison 
of  the  Chinese  and  Soviet  cases,  2;  delineation  of  objectives  and 
approach  for  a  Chinese  study,  which  includes  improved  handling  of  the 
problems  revealed  by  the  prior  Soviet  study,  and  3)  surveying  the 
relevant  existing  resources  for  such  a  study.  These  will  be  taken  up 
in  order,  although  with  some  overlapping  and  repetition  since  they  are 
interrelated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Any  study  of  Chinese  Communist  political  leadership  should  take 
of  two  related  aspects  of  the  cultural  context  - 
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Chinese  Communism  itself,  as  an  overall  cultural  system,  and  behind 
it,  traditional  Chinese  culture.  The  latter  is  important  as  neces¬ 
sarily  a  major  basis  for  whatever  the  present  Chinese  Communist  culture 
and  society  may  be,  despite  formerly  very  widespread  views  that 
Communist  China  is  "un- Chinese,"  and  despite  the  obvious  prominence 
of  an  imported  Marxist-Leninist  ideology.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  the  population  with  which  the  Chinese  1eaders  must  deal, 
and  they  themselves,  were  brought  up  within  the  traditional  culture, 
even  the  most  revolutionary  socio- cultural  changes  must  in  many  ways 
be  based  on  or  related  to  earlier  and  more  general  cultural  patterns 
of  the  society,  although  these  changes  and  relationships  may  be  com¬ 
plex,  and  of  various  kinds  -  such  as  persistence  of  old  patterns,  or 
even  *heir  revitalisation,  adaptation  of  old  forms  to  new  content  or 
the  converse,  or  a  reversal  of  overt  and  covert  attitudes.  To  take  an 
extreme  example ,  even  when  a  revolutionary  change  really  attacks  and 
reverses  a  traditional  practice,  there  is  a  still  relationship  of 
inversion  between  the  new  and  the  old,  not  a  lack  of  connection,  and 
knowledge  of  the  old  may  thus  still  be  very  valuable  for  perceiving 
the  new  clearly. 

There  are  two  significant  values  associated  with  sucn  deliberate 
focus  on  cultural  contexts.  First,  there  is  a  safeguard  against  too 
read y  and  easy  identification  of  Chinese  leaders’  statements  or  actions 
as  merely  "Com uni at”  nr  "Marxist,"  leading  toward  over-simple  inter¬ 
pretations  that  ignore  the  nature  or  extent  of  Chinese  modification 
and  reinterpretation  of  what  they  have  adopted.  This  danger  is  prob¬ 
ably  less  great  now  than  earlier,  during  the  heyday  of  the  Sino- Soviet 
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alliance,  but  it  is  still  significant,  especially  when  the  point  of 
departure  for  our  work  is  a  study  of  Bolshevism.  Second,  attention 
to  traditional  Chinese  patterns  can  be  positively  useful  as  an  aid 
in  discerning  the  nature  of  present,  and  more  specifically  political, 
patterns  more  clearly  and  fully,  especially  in  cases  where  statements 
or  actions  are  ambiguous  or  obscure;  the  general  frame  or  background 
helps  define  the  particular  picture,  as  mentioned  earlier,  as  well  as 
the  converse. 

These  considerations,  though  they  are  more  generally  applicable, 
are  of  particular  importance  for  the  case  of  studying  Chinese  Communism 
China  has  not  been  considered  as  "The  Mysterious  East”  without  cause; 
its  culture  is  indeed  exotiv  and  very  foreign  to  us  -  more  so  than  for 
Russia,  though  there  are  also  good  grounds  to  believe  the  cultural 
differences  between  China  and  Russia,  and  even  between  Chinese  Communism 
and  Russian  Communism,  are  ^ Lso  great.  This  poses  serious  initial 

problems  for  a  study  oi  the  Chinese  Communist  "operational  Code,"  since 

'■‘I 

.  ;C.  m  a  psycho-cultural  3tudy  its  first  stage  would  require  a  description 
..  at  the  field  of  8tudy  which  sees  behavior  "relative  to  context  and 
'from  fejpfe  native  point  of  view’  .  .  .  tapping  .  the  cognitive 

of  participants  in  the  culture;  and  the  thoroughgoing  avoidance 

n  ■' 

*  #  <  ♦  of  the  imposition  of  alien  descriptive  categories  on  those 
IS 

fgrMs."  It  is  all  too  easy,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  danger  of 
being  puss led  and  confused  by  the  foreigness  of  Chinese  and  Chinese 
Communis t  behavior,  unconsciously  to  see  it  ethno-.entrically,  from 
our  point  of  view,  Several  popular  variants  of  rhis,  indeed,  are 


current  already.  She  is  the  above-mentioned  simplistic;  identification 


vl':h  Marxism-Leninism;  a; urher  involves  the  . yuvept ion  of  Chinese 
Ciremunist  leaders  as  motivated  purely  by  a  lust  tor  power,  and  a 
third  the  notion  that  their  behavior  is  just  "irrational,”  and  'hus 
v/ill  not  or  cannot  be  explained  or  understood  further. 

Or.  the  other  hand,  this  problem  is  not  insurmountable,  and  it  is 
important  to  recall  mat  with  more  foreign  and  complex  situations  the 
po-ential  rewards  of  any  real  grasping  of  basi  •  psytho- -ulturul  orien¬ 
tations  for  understanding  ideas  and  behavior  are  multiplied  along  with 
tne  difficulties,  ft  study  of  the  code  of  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders 
therefore  appears  to  be  very  desirable  -  likely  to  be  at  least,  as 
valuable  as  Leites*  original  study ,  and  as  feasible  in  principle. 

At  the  same  time,  since  ^ne  proposed  study  does  derive  from  the 
prior  Soviet  study,  i‘;  i§  important  -  as  a  partial  ounterfor  e  to  the 
lrt  luence  the  important- ion  of  a  name  and  an  ideology  must  exert  or.  anv 
viewing  of  Communism  i.  '  ina  -  to  note  more  specifically  and  con- 
-retcly  via  a  few  examples  how  Chinese  cultural  factors  might  signif¬ 
icantly  alter  various  politically  important  matters,  and  correspondingly 
afbec.  their  study,  'The  very  ideas  of  a  Politburo  and  of  an  operational 
.ode  need  careful  consideration  first  of  all.  It  is  tar  from  certain 
in  advance  how  much  the  Chtfcne*-o  leadership  involves  a  group  equivalent 
to  the  Soviet  Politburo.  T<  i*  question  is  not  resolvable  just  by 
finding  a  group  of  leaders  with  a  aimilar  title  or  formal  structure, 
aa  the  functioning  of  these  leaders  might,  still  be  unlike  the  Soviet 

case  in  unexpected  ways,  influenced  fey  older  chanest  conceptions  of 
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leadership  and  organic  ion,  Similarly,  the  ways  in  which  a  code  uf 
political  action  is  made  explicit,  e.>  resaed  in  metaphors,  or  left 


implicit,  and  the  relationship  of  statement  and  overt  behavior  may 
be  very  different  in  the  Chinese  instance,  where  there  has  been  a 
long  tradition  oi  indirect  and  allusive  communication.  The  same  kind 
of  considerations  hold  for  many  other  areas  less  immediately  related 
to  an  "operational  code,"  but  where  differences  in  basic  conceptions 
of  government  and  society  in  China,  as  against  either  Soviet  or 
American  views,  may  still  be  very  relevant  to  our  sear.h  for  a  better 
grasp  of  Chinese  Communist  behavior.  A  number  of  such  additional 
areas  will  be  mentioned  later,  all  involving  complexities  related  to 
the  far>t  that  "  .ultures  may  differ  not  only  in  ;he  ways  they  catego¬ 
rize  and  segment  some  aspeors  of  experience,  but  also  in  the  v-ry 
aspects  of  experience  they  select  and  group  toge'her  for  catego- 
rization."  These  complexities  do  not  mean  that  a  study  (omparaole 
to  -  and  going  beyond  -  that  of  Leites  cannot  be  done  for  Chinese 
Communism;  they  do  meat  that  one  must  constantly  be  wat-.hful  about 
the  assmptions,  explicit  or  implicit,  which  frame  the  work,  and  that 
in  order  to  be  comparable  in  essence,  a  Chinese  strly  may  need  to  by 
cpjdte  different  i>-  detail 

2>  OBJE  TIVEiJ  AND  APPROACH 

The  .'hree  related  martens  o  examine  here  are  he  general  obje>-’  i  • 
and  more  sperifio  fo-1  of  examination  for  a  study  ot  the  operations  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  leadership,  the  proper  approach  rc  these  ar*e»  . 
and  the  kinds  of  materials  needed  in  implementing  this  *pf>roa*h. 

The  overall  aim  of  any  svc  i  a'.udy  may  be  stated  as  the  development 
of  a  progressively  greater  capacity  to  understand  arid  io  predict  the 
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behavior  of  the  Chinese  Commur-i'?-  leadership  -  vdt.i  a  similarly 
improved  view  of  the  probable  responses  ot  the  Chinese  populace  to 
such  behavior  as  an  importin'  secondary  aim.  Leites*  oncepfcion  of 
delineating  an  "operational  ‘'ode"  remains  appropriate  for  transfer  to 
this  aim,  given  certain  modifications  and  exvensions. 

A  number  of  more  specific  io-.i  of  inquiry  central  to  this  aim 
tan  be  stated  initially,  although  such  specification  should  no  be 
carried  too  far  at  the  outset;  it  is  important  to  allow  other  foci 
and  emphases  to  emerge  from  the  material  as  actual  data  on  these 
initial  points  are  examined. 

First  attention  should  be  directed  to  delineating  a  picture  of 
the  general  current  situation,  as  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  them¬ 
selves  conceive  it,  together  with  >ome  corresponding  account  ot  the 
historical  background  as  it  appears  to  their  eyes.  This  would  include 
a  con. -err  with  their  views  both  of  internal  politirs  -  the  state  and 
i-ature  of  Communist  China  -  ar d  ot  China's  international  relations. 
These  tasks  involve  more  chai!  a  static  summary,  ever'  of  Mao's  words, 
e-.serri.al  as  these  are;  the  aim  must  be  toward  detecting  how  political 
situations  are  conceptualised  and  analyzed,  and  whit  aspects  are 
empfu  ized  or  ignored,  so  as  to  .larify  the  generv  ’  iture  of  their 
viewi  ;  ard  its  differences  from  our  own,  as  well  a:>  what  particular 
content  thev  perceive.  For  example,  Chinese  Communist  views  of  the 
5te  are  likely  to  be  related  at  some  level  to  pervasive  older  ideas 
that  "the  rountry  i3  like  a  big  family1  and  associated  ideas  about, 
"benevolent."  control  from  the  top,  while  international  relations  must 
.involve  feelings  about  the  great  differences  in  relationship  with  out* 
aiders  as  against  family  members. 
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Secondly,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  goals  of  the  Chinese 
leadership,  in  similar  terns.  I'  would  be  only  natural  to  consider 
this  in  terms  of  immediate  and  long-range  goals,  but  care  muse  be 
taken  wirh  even  such  a  distinction  -  their  own  viewing  may  not  maxe 
a  separation  in  just  this  way,  so  common  to  us,  and  indeed  their  *on~ 
cept.ion  of  goals,  or  of  the  relationship  between  present  action  and 
future  conditions  may  be  significantly  different.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  also  to  explore  the  wider  field  of  Chinese  Communist  con- 
cep  'ions  of  politi  al  organization  and  behavior,  A  number  of  important 
topics  should  be  examined  within  this.  Strategy  and  ta''tiv.s,  in  war 
and  politics,  has  beer,  a  carter  of  Chinese  attention  from  the  an  ient 
times  described  in  the  "Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms"  right  up  to 
Mao '3  "On  Guerilla  Warfare."  Conceptions  of  Leadership,  and  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  lad,  are  important ,  and  must  be  related  to  typical  way a 
of  promoting  cooperation  -  long  a  Chinese  preoc elation  -  and  dealing 
with  onfliut  and  dissent  Merhods  of  categorizing  poHtical  situ 
ationa,  such  as  Mao’s  distinction  of  "antagonistic"  anc  ’nun- 
antagonistic  -ortradii.tio  is"  need  consideration,  along  with  the 
repealed  Chinese  Communist  mounting  of  mass  campaigns  ot  focused 
action,  which  seem  related  to  -ert a in  cultural  emphases  on  extreme 
concentration  of  attention,  perhaps  underlain  by  fears  of  confusion 
and  disorganization. 

At  still  more  general  levels  lie  two  other  f o  :i  of  specific  import¬ 
ance  for  study.  Examination  of  relationships  between  political  state¬ 
ment  and  a  cions,  alway-i  relevant  in  a  psycho- cultural  study,  is 
especially  important  for  China  in  view  of  the  traditional  attitudes 
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to  communication  mentioned  earlier.  And  for  any  increased  under¬ 
standing  and  control  of  international  relations,  study  of  Chinese 
Communist  (and  traditional  Chinese!'  attitudes  toward  influencing 
others  and  being  influenced  is  essential. 

In  approaching  these  foci  of  study,  as  suggested  in  discussing 
Leites*  work,  the  essential  point  is  to  aim  for  a  unified  picture  of 
Chinese  Communist  principles  of  political  action  as  a  whole  -  first 
in  their  terms,  and  eventually  in  a  related  but  wider  view..  In  fact, 
this  approach  is  probably  more  important  than  any  choice  of  initial 
topics,  since  by  its  very  nature  it  leads  inquiry  from  any  one  point 
to  those  others  which  are  significantly  related.  It  is  in  some  ways 
easier  to  carry  out  and  demonstrate  than  to  describe  abstractly,  but 
several  main  points  for  such  a*  approach  can  be  specified  here.  First, 
th*' re  is  a  focus  on  what  appears  common  and  recurrent,  rather  than  on 
de  idug,  from  external  criteria,  what  is  especially  important  or 
significant.  For  example,  in  examining  a  group  of  statements  by 
various  Chinese  Communist  leaders,  this  would  mean  giving  most  atten¬ 
tion  -  at  least  for  a  considerable  initial  period  -  to  what  they  all 
say,  rather  t.ian  to  any  perfeptible  differences.  At  a  time  of  apparent 
polici  al  struggle  like  the  present,  this  is  espei  ially  important  for 
pursuing  a  broad  understanding  of  their  basic,  system,  rather  than 
be.  oming  hung  up  on  questions  like  "Who’s  really  in  charge  now?,” 
which,  despite  practical  importance,  are  only  meaningful  given  a  prior 
understanding  of  the  system  of  political  premises  they  still  share, 
ard  dispute  within.  Second  is  a  constant  aim  toward  generalization; 


that  is,  using  specific  observations  of  recurrent  emphases  in  Chinese 
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Communist  statements  and  anions  to  formulate  broader  -hard'-teriza- 
tions  of  their  views,  combined  witn  ..-hecking  all  su-  h  ■. hara..f  erizations 
by  further  specific  material.  Third,  observations  and  generalizations 
about  various  topics  must  be  progressively  irterrelated.  This  orien¬ 
tation  is  already  implicit  in  the  preceding  discussion  of  important- 
foci  for  initial  study,  where  many  of  tne  topi.s  mentioned  are  rather 
evidently  connected  with  eacn  o  truer,  ei -her  on  a  similar  level,  or  ir 
terms  of  more  specific  or  more  general  aspects  oi  a  i  >estigati'e 
focus;  it  should  be  pursued  deliberately  ana  /igorously  Fourt  h, 
-antexts  must  be  sought  and  analyzed.  T-.is  applies  in  several  senses. 
The  most  obvious  is  that  different  kinds  ot  political  behavior  should 
be  considered  -  first  discriminated,  and  3.ater  again  -oruiented  -  in 
re  la  ti  or  to  different  political  sit  at  'ons ,  these  are  •.  on-eived  by 
the  leaders.  Again,  principles  of  greater  generalit.'  -an  well  be  seer 
as  contexts  for  coraistencies  of  more  spe- if ic  or  Limit ed  nature;  the 
series  ’  stated  principle  implicit  principle  -  uncw  s>  :  ious  premise" 
is  a  aet  of  progressively  wider  <_onrexrs  ir  tf.is  sense.  Emotional 
attitudes  may  toe  a  context  for  ideology.  Family  patterns  may  be  a 
Significant  context  for  other  personal  relauiorships . 

As  this  approach  is  pursued  ^ia  examination  of  the  regularities 
and  relationships  discernible  in  actual  . wnmiuvicdtional  data,  the 
constant  goal  must  be  toward  interne la.  in>;  and  systematization  into 
a  unitary  whole.  Of  course  apparent  gaps  or  ^.nirradi'Wons  will 
repeatedly  come  into  View,  hut  the  goal  sttould  not  therefore  be 
abandoned  too  readily.  ttymes’  general  advice  is  very  pertinent  to 
Chinese  Communis®  in  particular:  ”it  is  essential  to  resist  the 
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ten*ptat.io»!  rc  assign  an  asper ■  o'  a  native  <  ulture  too  easily  to  a 

familiar  aiegr-ry,  by  earner  rot  investigating  its  full  range,  or  iy 

explaining  discrepancies  away  as  due  to  -onfusion,  or  ignorance,  or 

breakdown  of  an  old  system,  or  intrusion  of  a  new  one.  Such  may  be 

the  vase,  but  often  enough  the  difficulty  is  failure  to  discern  a 

principle  or  system  actually  in  use,  one  whih  makes  the  full  range 

22 

of  variation  intelligible , " 

All  **his  emphasis  on  'tewing  Chinese  Communism  initially  from 
within,  so  to  speak,  does  not  mean  that  their  hai'arterizations  are 
to  be  taken  as  perfectly  ror reef,  nor  that  their  valuations  are  to  be 
accepted,  though  it  might  appear  so  to  scientists  accustomed  to  more 
external  -dewing  or  data  than  are  anthropologists  Hymes  clarifies 
this  also:  "The  familiar  but  incorrect,  category  may.  o1  ourse,  come 
from  either  a  native  or  an  ethnological  [mere  generally,  ai  outside 
s  iertific]  source,  The  new  approach  avoids  the  8  ylla  and  ciarybdis 
of  identifying  valid  theory  and  scientific  rele/an.e  with  either 
native  formulations  or  existing  ethnological  [>r.  in  this  instance, 
political]  -oncepts.  The  new  approach  does  ror  reject  nari/e  formU“ 
latioas,  whi'h  are  of  groat  heuristic  value;  "or  does  it  reject 
r&ffljputatlve  study  and  the  ger^rai  on-.epts  su1  n  s  udy  demands;  but 
it  insists  or  refining  the  empiri  ai  basis  of  comparative  study,  by 

providing  more  surely  valid  descriptions  of  the  individual  systems  on 

2  5 

Which  comparative  study  must  depend  " 

That  is,  or.  e  again,  tne  first  task  is  ’o  sev  -he  system  from 
Within  ir  order  that  it:  may  che.<  be  *een,  described,  judged,  and 
dealt  with  more  accurately,  adequately,  and  appropriately  from  without. 
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This  tak.es>  pla^e  not  by  any  sudden  shift  of  starve,  but  progressively 
as  the  approach  outlined  is  carried  cut  in  at’ ual  study. 

The  materials  appropriate  for  such  a  study  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  code  tan  be  outlined  rather  simply  and  briefly  here  for  maximum 
clarity,  leaving  •  errai.>  more  detailed  and  pra'-ti  al  matters  for  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  following  section  on  "Re -ourf.es  " 

Three  general  principles  a&out  materials  may  be  stated;  it  should 
be  evident  how  these  are  horiftopanr  with  previous  statements  about  the 
aim  and  approach  of  such  a  st.  dv.  First,  primary  attention  siould  be 
given  tro  actual  Chinese  Communist  statemen*  & ,  wl'b  secondary  emphasis 
on  simple,  .  oncrete  descriptive  am  ounts  of  i.  nines*  Communist  oeha/ior 
by  others;  a< counts  of  their  ideas  or  actions  that  already  involve  out¬ 
siders'  abstract  categories,  whether  implicit  or  explicit,  popular  or 
scientific,  should  be  used  sparingly  and  au1  iousiy.  Second,  trne  raw 
materials  ior  study  should  be  limited  in  quantity,  so  t/tat  they  iai.  be 
examined  ir  a  relatively  leisurely  ye*  intensive  manner.  This  prwides 
maximum  opportunity  tor  perceiving  the  order  i.iheren;.  ir.  the  data  them¬ 
selves,  with  rela  I  *ely  minor  daggers,  sin  e  ul’ural  -  and  uspe-  ial.iv 
Communist  -  maierials  tend  to  be  /ery  repetitious  as  well  as  systenuri  . 
In  •  ontrast,  large  quantifies  of  data  promote  extensive  ard  more  super¬ 
ficial  examinat /or> ,  and  exert  pressures  for  rapid  est  ablishment  ot 
specified  systems  of  data  handling  -  whi  h  already  imply  the  extensive 
use  of  categories  probably  toreign  to  the  system  ur  Jer  study.  Third, 
the  order  of  study  should  proceed  from  initial  examiner jon  of  specific¬ 
ally  politi-.al  materials  to  examination  of  supplementary  materials  of 
less  focused  but  more  concrete  and  richer  nature  'a  parallel  to  study 
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of  specifi'S  in  relarion  to  •  on>.exts<,  but.  with  recurrent  returns  to 
e-xat.  .nation  of  the  most  highly  political  data  in  the  light  of  what 
has  been  perceived  elsewhere. 

More  specifically,  sue;;  research  should  begin  with  study  of  the 
most  explicitly  and  specifically  political  statements  by  Mao  .nd  other 
Chinese  Communist  leaders .  including  both  statements  of  principles  and 
descriptive  or  analytical  characterizations  of  political  situations. 

So  tar  as  is  feasible,  whole  statements  should  be  studied  rather  than 
ex.erpts,  in  order  better  to  perceive  what  they  view  as  unitary  and 
relationships  and  structure  within  such  units,  and  the  same  of  state¬ 
ments  examined  should  cover  as  wide  a  variety  of  political  topics  as 
possible. 

Less  directly  political  statements  of  these  leaders  ai'e  also 
important.  Some,  such  a3  military  writings  obviously  are  closely 
related  to  politics,  while  others,  even  philosophical  or  poetical 
works,  provide  userul  background,  especially  since  Communist  political 
disc nurse  itself  tends  to  slogans  and  stereotypes ,  though  sometimes 
enriched  by  imagery,  which  is  often  worth  parti  :ular  attention. 2 * 

Lower- le *sl  Chinese  Communist  writings,  such  as  press  reports, 
are  likely  to  be  of  value  mairly  for  the  depiction  of  recent  specific; 
policies  or  situations  of  interest,  as  they  tend  to  stick  cautiously 
to  the  most  established  stereotypes.  In  fact,  the  writings  of  Mao  him¬ 
self,  despite  his  long  immersion  in  Communist  ideology,  probably 
exhibit  more  freedom  and  richness  than  any  other  directly  political 


statements. 
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The  limitations  of  these  kinds  of  data  in  regard  to  abstractness 
of  language  and  restricted  point  of  view  would,  in  ordinary  anthropo¬ 
logical  study,  be  met  by  field  observation  and  interviewing.  This  is 
not  possible  in  this  instance,  but  the  same  function  can  be  performed 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  study  of  other  kinds  of  material  Fic¬ 
tional  materials  are  most  valuable  because  they  must  flesh  out  political 
themes  in  depicting  them  in  terms  of  concrete  situations  of  social 
interaction.  Hovels  are  good  for  this  purpose,  but  films  are  even 
jit;  better,  since  they  provide  visual  as  well  as  verbal  material.  Inter- 
views  with  any  available  Chinese  informants,  whether  sympathetic  or 
3*tti-Communiiit ,  can  be  especially  valuable,  since  they  t.an  be  guided 
^ and  focused  onto  particular  problematic  topics,  If  they  are  pitched  at 

.  _  t  ■ 

appropriate  level.  The  real  use  of  such  interviews  as  not  to  get 

k 

ogf actual  data  on  political  events  or  political  beliefs.  Rather  if  is 
to  get  at  underlying  attitudes  and  basic  premises  related  -o  Chinese 
Communist,  £r4  *$?»  Chinese,  conceptions  relevant  to  political 

Descriptive  accounts  of  Communist  China  by  first-hand  observers 
re  of  value  -  these  together  with  new?  reports  of  Chinese  events,  (and 
ain  aspects  ot  film  materials)  provide  the  main  basis  fon  goi;  g 
ond  purely  Chinese  Communist  -on.  ep cions  and  examining  the  relation- 
hips  between  $  tatemeats^a  nd  aliens  -  but  they  ha1/®  Import  a.  ■  limita¬ 
tions,  The  limitation  ordinarily  emphasised,  (.<at  any  roreig.  observers 
are  allowed  only  a  controlled  field  of  observation,  is  certainly 
Significant,  but  beyond  tide,  such  observers  project  their  own  oon- 

eeptual  framework  into  cfeglr  reports.  This  is  a  likely  source  of 
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"«?•*  misunder  star.dir-g ,  and  it  is  greater  the  more  an  account,  of  China,  Jay 
or  scientific,  departs  from  simple  reporting  of  direct  observations. 

finally,  materials  on  traditional  China  of  similar  kinds  to  those 
listed  for  Communist  China  exist  apd  should  be  examined  similarly,  if 
to  a  more  limited  extent. 


3)  RESOURCES  AVAILABLE 

Study  of  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders’  code  as  outlined  here,  on 
whatever  scale  ot  operation,  would  be  both  scientifically  and  practi¬ 
cally  valuable,  and  perfectly  feasible  in  principle.  The  overall 
question  is  "What  resources  -  in  terms  of  concepts,  methods,  raw 
materials ,  data  sources ,  findings  and  personnel  -  are  available  now 
for  utilization  in  such  research?”  Within  this  tnere  is  a  specific 
practical  question  -  "To  what  extent  has  such  work  already  been  done, 
what  partial  findings  already  exist?”  In  my  view,  the  answer  to  this 
duestior.  is  quite  pessimistic  -  I  see  little  existing  work  of  the  kind 
described  on  this  subject  which  could  be  just  "plugged  in"  to  a  research 
program  on  the  Ciiinese  Communist  leadership  -  but  to  the  wider  question 
the  answer  Is  *gre  conclude  by  surveying  these 


It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  state  of  anthropology  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  these  questions  is  generally  indicated  by  the  complete  absence 
Since  its  publication  oi  any  reference  to  Leites ’  Operational  Code  in 
the  indices  or  such  major  journals  as  the  American  Anthropologist  and 
the  Southwestern  Journal  of  Anthropology,  even  though  his  study  reflected 
much  anthropological  influence,  These  has,  in  fact,  been  a  decline  of 
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anthropological  interest-  in  spei  fir  ally  psycho-cultural  studies, 

especially  political  o*ea,  since  the  early  1950's,  although  this  line 

of  interest  still  manifests  itself  in  a  variety  of  studies,  a  very 

similar  basic  orientation  is  currently  being  stated  and  utilized  m 

other  anthropological  work.  The  psycho-cultural  field  as  su:h  is 
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reviewed  so  comprehensively  by  Honigmann  that  no  further  reference 
is  needed  here.  Or.  the  other  hand,  after  lorg  neglect,  the  field  of 
political  anthropology  generally  is  becoming  more  active  in  recent 

years.  It  is  the  subject  of  a  critical  analysis  and  review  by  Las. ton," 

26  2 
a  brief  general  review  by  Fried,  and  of  a  recent  volume  of  papers, 

including  two  related  to  China.  Such  works,  beginning  with  the  classic 

African  studies  of  Fortes  and  Bvans-Pritehard,  have  beer,  influential 

in  expounding  a  more  inclusive  yet  more  behavioral  view  of  politics: 

"We  have  not  rotnd  trnat  the  theories  of  political  philosophers  ha /s 

helped  us  to  understand  the  societies  we  have  studied  .  .  .  for  t.eir 

conclusions  are  seldom  formulated  in  terms  of  observable  beha  nor  or 

capable  of  being  tested  by  this  criterion.  Political  philosophy  has 

chiefly  concerned  itself  with  how  men  ought  to  live  and  what  form  of 

government  they  ought  to  have,  rather  than  with  what  are  their  polit- 

oe 

leal  habits  and  institutions."  But  these  works  do  not  deal  directly 
with  the  kind  of  study  contemplated  here,  and  also  ere  still  < or  erned 
mainly  with  primitive  societies.  Much  the  same  is  rue  of  studies  of 
culture  change,  an  area  potentially  relevant  to  the  revolutionary 
transformations  in  China,  except  for  some  suggestive  general  concepts 
suoh  as  that  ®f  "revitalisftiph  lavements . " 50 
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The  situat>o  js  somewhat-  better  os  regards  methodology,  not  so 

muvh  because  of  any  recent  ad. 'an .es  (though  Hon? gmann  cites  a  few 

“51 

relevant  pieces ,  and  an  article  by  Colby  should  be  noted)  as  because 

xv 

cbt  work  or  Mead  and  Metraux  on  studying  cultures  at  a  distance  is 

still  a  mine  of  valuable  discussion  and  examples. 

For  Chjna  as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  rhera  is  a  vast  amount  of 

descriptive  material  ar-d  more- or*- less  formulated  pictures  of  various 

kinds,  both  tor  traditional  and  Conanumar  periods.  Bibliographies 

5>  *4 

such  as  those  oi  Fairbank  and  Hucker  provide  guidance  to  large 
amounts  oi  material  in  English.  3  The  problem  is  not  a  lack  of 
material  -  it  anything,  there  is  to  much  -  but  that  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  these  studies  ar®  too  far  removed  from  that  contemplated  here 
tor  their  findings  to  be  immediately  applicable.  There  has  beafl 
relatively  little  anthropological  work  on  Modern  china  -  moat  anthro¬ 
pologists  are  still  avoiding  work  or.  major  contemporary  societies  - 
especially  on  Chinese  politics,  and  there  has  also  been  little  work 
by  others  concerted  with  careful  and  systematic  delineation  of  Chinese 
cultural  patterns  in  lose  relation  to  empirical  data.  Rather,  empir¬ 
ical  studies  have  usually  been  tactual  in  a  narrovly  limited  way, 
while  broader  views  of  Chinese  patterns  h. v*  usually  been  not  only 
impressionistic  bur  biased.  St. h  material  can  be  useful,  but  it  must 
be  used,  carefully,  S3  a  kind  of  data  rather  than  as  established 
finding®,  and  in  sj.h  a  case,  it  is  often  botn  easier  and  safer  to 
stick  more  closely  to  use  of  raw  materials  directly. 

It  is  fortunate,  then,  that  the  situation  regarding  primary  data, 
with  two  exceptions,  is  good.  There  is  an  abundance  of  material  by 

X) 

Mao  readily  available,  and  some  by  other  Chinese  Communist  leaders. 
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aa  well  as  .large  quantities  of  Chinese  news  and  •..wiaer.t  in  translation, 
accounts  by  various  Western  observers  of  China,  end  re'  ent  Chinese 
fiction-  The  exceptions  con  ern  the  inaccessibility  of  hina  for 
durect  field  observation,  and  Chinese  films,  whiih  are  available  out¬ 
side  China  only  with  difficulty  and  in  limited  numbers . 

Finally,  as  to  personnel,  the  situation  again  i>  one  where  mere 
is  a  fair  supply  of  scholars  interested  in  China,  bu:  whoso  point  of 
View  ia  quite  distant  from  the  approach  discussed  here,  and  there  is 
s.tM*  a  fair  number  of  anthropologists  to  whom  this  approach  would 
-‘Grally  make  sense,  but  who  are  con  erned  wtrh  problem*  termite  Dorn 
Chrna  or  politics. 

The  main  requisite  for  the  kind  of  study  described  ar.d  advocate. 1 
here,  then,  would  be  to  bring  together  some,  of  the  general  principle*, 
concepts,  people,  and  raw  materials  that  now  stand  isolated  ar.d  apar: 
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given  organization  may  use.  Ihese  may  be  viewed  aa  the  definition  of 
explicit  and  implicit  ruj.es  for  action. 

The  original  study  undertaken  by  Leites  was  completed  in  \95J 
after  more  than  seven  years  of  research.  Th©  present  report  uses  his 
findings  as  a  jumping  off  place  for  a  study  of  the  feasibilities  for 
further  investigation  of  Chinese  Communist  decision-making.  The 
emphasis  is  upon  various  innovative  approaches  and  research  techniques 
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Chinese  decision-making  might  be  conducted. 
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